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@ Precision thread grinding, developed commercially in this country 
by Ex-Cell-O, has been a major factor in stepping up the standards of 
accuracy and production for modern industry. Below is section of one 
of Ex-Cell-O’s assembly lines for the production of Precision Thread 
Grinders (Ex-Cell-O makes eight different styles of Precision Thread 
Grinders, enabling manufacturers to select machines exactly suited tp 
their requirements). The assembly line shown is located in one of 
several additions recently made to Ex-Cell-O’s three plants in Detroj, 


) “EX-CELL-0 started } 


early in the day... 





. . . to do its part in supplying precision machine tools urgently needed for de- 
fense work. By plant expansion on a large scale, by more than doubling the number 
of employees, by working three shifts a day, by rearrangement of factory facil- 
ities to obtain even greater efficiency, by installation of new, equipment and 
continuous use of every machine, and by subcontracting to other shops wherever 
possible—all resulting in an output many times what it was only a year or so 
ago—Ex-Cell-O management and men have translated into worthwhile action 
a determination to do their full share in building up this country’s defense.” 


—from statement in recent issue of Ex-Cell-O TOOL TIPS by Phil Huber, President of Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Early in 1935 Ex-Cell-O was already working closely with 

national authorities in the development of precision ma- 

chines that are now operating day and night ineGovernment 

arsenals and plants of private industry—in volume produc- 

tion of materials required to safeguard America. Recognized 

then, as now, as a pioneer in the designing and building of 

machine tools that operate to the most practical degree 

of accuracy and efficiency, Ex-Cell-O was asked to pp 

bring its engineering and manufacturing skill to the task vs tdtaneag a a "lttnag, “ 
of developing a shell-turning lathe—and later a horizontal- . cn TTT il 
type rifling machine—that would incorporate advanced - l-@ — 
features required by the Ordnance Department. . . . Here GR 
is shown a picture of shell-turning lathe, designed and built 

by Ex-Cell-O in association with Alex Dow, Chief of the 

Detroit Ordnance District, to left in group, with Phil Huber, 

President and General Manager of Ex-Cell-O, to right, 

and Thor M. Olson, Ex-Cell-O’s Vice-President, in center. 
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PrecidéiGH THREAD GRINDING, BORING AND LAPPING MACHINES, ‘ 
TOOL GRINDERS, HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS, GRINDING SPINDLES, 
BROACHES, CUTTING TOOLS, DRILL JIG BUSHINGS, PARTS 
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@ THE NEXT few months will see a gradual eas- 
ing of shortage problems, because (p. 37) recent 
experiences have taught the national adminis- 
tration a better appreciation of industry’s nor- 
mal distribution systems, predicts E. L. Shaner, 
STEEL’s editor-in-chief. The new Production Re- 
quirements Plan, which replaces the former De. 
fense Supplies Rating Plan, is expected to have 
such an effect. Under it (p. 29) the amount of 
paper work in filling defense orders will be re 
duced substantially. To obtain assistance manu- 
facturers must fill in PD-25A and the sooner they 
take such action the sooner they will receive suck. 
assistance. The new plan was described to thou- 
sands of manufacturers at priorities clinics held 
last week (p. 59) in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Detroit. 


¢ ¢ * 


OPM now has power (p. 45) to requisition 
materials and property; lead and tin foil no 
longer may be used to wrap tobacco, candy; 
builders of heat treating fur- 
naces have an A-1l-c rating. . 
. . OPM defines meanings of 
the terms “minor improve- 
ments” and “minor capital ad- 
ditions” (p. 41) used in Preference Rating Order 
P-46; hardships under Limitation Order L-4 will 
be relieved. . . . Titanium dioxide (p. 44) is un- 
der allocations; preference orders covering pig 
iron, steel, steel warehouses, special steels have 
been extended to Dec. 31, 1942. . . . General Al- 
locations Order No. 1, covering all plate mill 
products, goes into effect (p. 115) Dec. 1; a new 
PD-1 form will permit extensions to suppliers; 
Preference Rating Order P-31 has been extended 
to May 30, 1942. 


° ° + 


OPM Given 
New Powers 


All manufacturers (p. 59) should read care- 
fully Priorities Regulation No. 1; steel cartridge 
cases now are beyond development and have 
reached the limited produc- 
tion stage. . . . Allocation of 
export steel not included ir. 
lease-lend and aid to Canada 
(p. 58) is expected soon. . . 
Arthur G. McKee (p. 58) recommends establish- 


Chromium 
Use Curtailed 
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ment of a central board to schedule iron and 
steel products to the mills qualified to roll them. 
. . . Use of chromium and chromium steels (p. 
33) is sharply curbed. . . . Vacuum cleaner pro- 
duction (p. 40) is to be cut 10 per cent; price ceil- 
ings have been set over second hand drums and 
small electrical appliances; Preference Rating 
Order P-22 does not cover packaging material. . 
. . The Columbia Steel and Copperweld Steel ex- 
pansion programs (p. 34) have been approved. 


Ammunition for modern small arms is an- 
alyzed (p. 65) by Professor Macconochie who 
gives data on 40 different types from 6.5 to 13 
millimeter in size. . . . James 
McElgin discusses (p. 70) 
heat treating of high-explo- 
sive shell in the light of re- 
cent revisions in shell steel 
specifications. . . . A new straightener handles 
(p. 82) 6-inch solid rounds, operates at speeds 
from 80 to 320 feet per minute. . . . One of the 
largest bonderizing layouts (p. 85) is fitted with 
handling facilities to reduce processing time. . . . 
A new book covering rebuilding of used machine 
tools (p. 86) is quite timely. 


Small Arms 
Ammunition 


H. T. Klein describes (p. 93) an inexpensive 
oven for drying stopper rods that employs slag 
for the heating medium. Entire setup costs only 
a small amount... . Fred R. 
Bonte follows his article of 
Nov. 24 on graphitic steels 
with a discussion (p. 96) of 
some of their more important 
applications. . . . Graphic records can be used 
as a valuable and accurate quality control in 
welding, according to Harold Lawrence who ex- 
plains (p. 76) their method of application... . 
B. J. Higgins gives some details (p. 88) on manu- 
facture of tinned tubing. . . . An explanation is 
given (p. 90) to show how addition of bismuth 
makes stainless steel free machining. 


Stopper Rod 
Drying Oven 








WORDS that quick a 


turn to 


Susmir your steel requirements to this experienced, 
highly -specialized source. Telephone, wire, or write—how- 
ever you communicate, you'll get action and effective 


co-operation. 

If you phone, experienced operators connect you, without 
waiting, with a Ryerson steel man, a man who talks your 
language. Wires are received by teletype; direct from 
central telegraph offices. Mail is picked up hourly at 
the post office, a faster service than special delivery. 

In almost a matter of minutes, your words have be- 


STEEL 


come steel — steel that is on its way back to serve you. 

Rapid handling of incoming orders is typical of Ryerson 
service in every department. It matches large and varied 
Ryerson stocks and Ryerson Certified Quality — an un- 
equalled service to American Industry. Because many sizes 
are low or even missing, “Open orders” are advisable dur- 
ing the emergency. Stock list sent promptly on request. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City. 























Production Requirements Plan Offers 


Blanket Ratings to More Manufacturers 


oa 


New procedure replaces Defense Supplies Rating Plan, 


but covers wider field . .. Number of applications re- 


quired will be reduced . . . May cover all or part of 


WASHINGTON 
B “PRODUCTION Requirements 
Plan,” a streamlined procedure for 
extending priority assistance to 
manufacturers engaged in essential 
production, was announced last 
week by the OPM Division of Pri- 
orities. 

Replacing the Defense. Supplies 
Rating Plan under which priority 
ratings were. given to certain pro- 
ducers who found it necessary to 
schedule production in advance of 
receiving orders, the new plan will 
have a much wider application. A 
larger number of producers will be 
eligible for limited blanket ratings, 
provided they can show that a sub- 
stantial proportion of their produc- 
tion in recent months has been es- 
sential to the defense: program. 

The new plan will help manufac- 
turers of products needed for de- 
fense or essential civilian use to ob- 
tain priority ratings which will cover 
their materials requirements for 
three months at a time. Under the 
new plan, the number of separate 
applications for priority assistance 
to expedite single orders will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Applications filed in accordance 
with the Production Requirements 
Plan will contain information needed 
by the Office of Production Man- 
agement for a clear picture of exist- 
ing inventories and _ prospective 
needs for scarce materials. 


A manufacturer who applies for 
priority assistance under the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan will 
show the type and volume of prod- 
ucts he has been making, their use 
in relation to defense or essential 
civilian needs, the amount of scarce 
materials he has on hand, and the 
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materials needs 


eo 


additional amounts he will require 
to fill his production schedule for 
the next calendar quarter. 

In determining what priority may 
be granted to the applicant, the Pri- 
orities Division will take into ac- 
count (1) the amount of defense 
or essential ,civilian production in- 
volved, (2) the end use of the prod- 
ucts, (3) the materials required for 
production, (4) the overall volicies 
of the Supply Priorities and Allc- 
cations Board, and (5) the recom- 
mendations of the appropriate in- 
dustrial branches of the OPM. 

After considering all of these fac- 
tors, the Priorities Division will be 
able to grant the manufacturer a 
preference rating, geared io his 
needs and the importance of his 
products, which can be used con- 
tinuously over a calendar quarter 
to obtain critical materials. 


Requires Fewer Applications 


‘Ratings under the new plan may 
apply to all or to any specified part 
of the producer’s materials require- 
ments. If all of the products cov- 
ered in his application are destined 
for defense or essential civilian use, 
he may be given a priority rating 
covering 100 per cent of his needs. 
In other cases the rating may apply 
only to the percentage of his ma- 
terials requirements which will be 
directly incorporated in products re- 
garded as being of basic importance 
in defense or in the national econ- 
omy. 

It is expected that this new device 
will permit an eligible manufac- 
turer to use his rating to~ get all 
of the materials covered, and he 
will not have to bother to apply for 
aid by filling out PD-1’s (the stand- 





ard application form for an _ indi- 
vidual rating) or to extend each of 
the individual ratings on the orders 
he receives. 

Before the inauguration of the 
Production Requirements Plan, a 
manufacturer whose products were 
used partly by the Army and Navy, 
partly by defense plants or by vital 
public services such as municipal 
fire and police departments, and 
partly by ordinary civilian industry 
might have had high priority ratings 
on some of his orders, lower ratings 
on others, and no rating at all on 
the rest. 

The net result was that he had to 
use a number of different processes 
in order to operate. The only courses 
open to him were to extend the 
high ratinzs on his orders in each 
individual case, or to use the De- 
fense Supplies. Rating Plan which 
gave him an A-10 rating for his de- 
fense orders only, or to make many 
separate applications. 

The new plan will simplify this 
substantially. The manufacturer 
will first obtain form PD-25A. On 
this form he will show the kind 
and volume of products he has been 
making, the priority rating of or- 
ders he has filled in a recent quar- 
ter, the destination or end use of his 
products, and the inventory of ma- 
terials which he has on hand, to- 
gether with his anticipated materi- 
als requirements for the next calen- 
dar quarter. 

As this information is obtained 
from all manufacturers handling de- 
fense or essential civilian orders, the 
Office of Production Management 
will be able to build up an overall 
picture of materials use and pros- 
pective requirements for defense. 
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When the picture is reasonably com- 
plete, it will be possible to assign 
priority ratings with more exact 
relationship to the importance of a 
particular manufacturer’s product 
and the total volume of materials 
availaple. 

The new plan is to be applied first 
on a company basis. It is expected 
to form the foundation for similar 
plans on an industry basis as rapid- 
ly as the overall needs of the various 
industries are known in the OPM. 

Since the anticipated requirements 
of a manufacturer may change if 
the pattern of his defense orders 
changes during a calendar quarter, 
the Production Requirements Plan 
provides that interim reports may 
be filed. The first quarter for which 
applications under the new plan 
will be received is from Jan. 1 to 
March 31, 1942. 


May File for Two Quarters 


Where necessary because of long- 
term commitments or the nature 
of his business, a manufacturer may 
file an additional application cover- 
ing the second quarter at the same 
time he files for the first. All appli- 
cations must be for calendar quar- 
ters, however, so that the informa- 
tion obtained by the OPM will be 
uniform as to dates. 

A list of critical materials known 
as Materials List No. 1 is part of 
the plan. The preference rating 
granted may be used only to obtain 


materials on this list except when 
other items are specifically named 
on the form in a section provided 
for that purpuse. 

The rating will apply only to ma- 
terials needed for defense or essen- 
tial civilian production, and cannot 
be used to obtain capital equipment. 
Such capital items—for example, 
machine tools and other production 
goods—must be obtained in the usu- 
al way by filling out application 
form PD-1, if they cannot be ob- 
tained without aid. 

Application form PD-25A, avail- 
able from the Priorities Division 
and its field offices, see page 44, 
may be reproduced by anyone who 
wants to use it so long as it is re- 
produced exactly in its original 
form, size, color, and phraseology. 

All communications and applica- 
tions should be addressed to the 
Production Requirements Plan Sec- 
tion, Division of Priorities, Office 
of Production Management. 

An applicant granted a rating un- 
der the plan serves the rating on his 
suppliers by a prescribed endorse- 
ment on his purchase orders. 

Suppliers of the applicant may ex- 
tend the rating to obtain delivery 
of materials which are to be physi- 
cally incorporated in the applicant’s 
products, in accordance with the 
terms of the preference rating or- 
der issued in connection with the 
plan. 

No preference ratings other than 
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& WASEINGTON: Scrap metcl from the staid halls of the Library of Congress 


was removed last week “to alleviate the steel shortage.” 
Metal also was removed from other government 


building alone was 150 tons. 
buildings. 
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Navy yard will melt it. 


Total from this one 


NEA photo 





those authorized in form PD-25A 
may be used by the producer oper- 
ating under the plan to obtain de- 
liveries of production materials or 
maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies unless specific authoriza- 
tion is granted. 

Form PD-25A has been designed 
to enable the manufacturer to pre- 
sent a complete picture of his opera- 
tions in relation to defense and es- 
sential civilian needs, and to state 
his production requirements for 
these purposes. 

Applicant should report informa- 
tion on the basis of the smallest 
breakdown of their operations which 
existing inventory records permit. 
If it is not practicable to make appli- 
cation for each separate class of 
products, the form may be _ sub- 
mitted for a department, division or 
plant. 


Use Present Inventory Records 


Existing inventory records deter- 
mine the breakdown by classes of 
products. For example, if one in- 
ventory is maintained and one class 
of products manufactured, one ap- 
plication should be submitted. If 
two inventories are maintained and 
two or more classes of products 
manufactured, two applications 
should be submitted, and so forth. 

Five copies of each application 
are required. 

The earlier PD-25A is submitted 
the earlier the manufacturer will 
receive priority assistance. 

Sections of PD-25A include: B, 
classes of products manufactured 
by applicant for which application 
is made; C, inventory report cover- 
ing classes of products included in 
section B; D, report of analysis of 
total dollar volume of shipments; 
E, report of all materials shown 
on Materials List No. 1 incorporated 
in products included in section B; 
F, report of other materials for 
which a preference rating is re- 
quested; G, report of supplies (main- 
tenance, repair and operating); H, 
total materials and supplies to be 
"yurcnased. 


Refrigeration Exposition 


To Be Held Jan. 12-15 


@ Directors of the Refrigerator 
Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion recently voted down a sugges- 
tion the fourth All-Industry Refrig- 
eration and Air Conditioning Exhibi- 
tion be suspended, and announced 
the show will be held at Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, Jan. 12-15. 

Commitments already received in- 
dicate the exhibition may surpass 
prior shows in number of exhibits. 
Aside from new developments in re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, the 
industry’s part in military and civ- 
ilian defense will be stressed. 
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Coal Strike Cost: 21,000 Tons Steel; 


20,000 Tons Iron; 10,000 Tons Coke 


PITTSBURGH 
@ LOSSES caused by the recent 
strike totaled 21,000 tons of open- 
hearth steel, 20,000 tons of pig iron, 
10,000 tons of by-product coke and 
nearly a week’s output from 4000 
beehive coke ovens. 

All operating units were back to 
normal by last Thursday. The last 
to regain normalcy were the beehive 
coke plants which were hampered by 
lack of coal stocks and also by the 
fact that ovens had been allowed 
to cool. 

Most vital point in the strike was 
the largest by-product coke plant in 
the world, Clairton works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Coal 
stocks at this plant are now suffi- 
cient for only five days’ operation. 
Because of the vast amount of coal 
required to operate this plant which 
consumes 35,000 tons daily, ship- 
ments must be made by river barge. 
The Carnegie-Illinois river fleet 
which was tied up by the strike will 
require 60 days’ operation at capaci- 
ty to rebuild stocks at the coke 
works to normal supply. Rail ship- 
ments may augment the supply. 

Shipment losses during the strike 
amounted to 250,000 tons of coal. 
All blast furnaces made idle by the 
strike have resumed as have the 
open hearths that were affected. All 
the blast furnaces were operated by 
Carnegie-Illinois and they resumed 





production Nov. 24. This includes 
one stack at South works, Chicago, 
taken off Nov. 19; one at Gary, Ind., 
works, off Nov. 20; four in the Pitts- 
burgh district, off Nov. 19; and five 
additional Pittsburgh stacks banked 
Nov. 21. (This compilation does not 
include the three southern furnaces 
which were banked). 

Total production lost amounted to 
44 furnace days. Independent pro- 
ducers were unaffected by the strike 
although stocks of coal and coke 
reached low levels before new ship- 
ments began to flow in last week. 

Operations were reported normal 
by commercial coal operators in the 
Pittsburgh district, with demand for 
deliveries heavy. 


Efforts were made last week by 
coal mine operators to have railroads 
divert additional cars into the area 
tempor2rily in order to aid replen- 
ishment of coal stocks at beehive 
ovens and to industrial consumers. 


Arbitration Board Seeks 
Solution to Mine Dispute 


The three-member arbitration 
beard which is seeking a solution to 
the captive mine dispute started ses- 
sions last week, had reached no 
agreement by late Friday. 

Uncertainty as to whether or not 
the steel companies owning the cap- 
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@ Arbitration board appointed by the President to decide the captive coal mine 

issue in session in New York last week. Left to right. Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 

dent, United States Steel Corp.; Dr. John R. Steelman, chairman of the arbitration 

board and director, United States Conciliation Service, representing the public; 
and John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers. NEA photo 
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tive mines would accept the board’s 
decision as binding was expressed. 


Dr. John R. Steelman sent tele- 
grams to nine companies asking 
these questions: 

“Do you accept the decision of the 
arbitration board as binding on your 
company? 

“Do you desire that 
ment before the full National De- 
fense Mediation Board as of Nov. 
3 or Nov. 4 is a complete statement 
of your position in respect to the 
controversy ? 


your Sstate- 


“Do you wish to appear before 
the board?” 
Questioned at his Friday press 


conference as to whether he had 
heard whether the steel companies 
would abide by the arbitration 
board’s decision, President Roose- 
velt said he had had no direct com- 
munication from any of them and 
that all he knew was what he had 
read in the newspapers. 

Meanwhile four congressional 
committees—the labor and judiciary 
groups in each house—prepared an- 
tistrike measures. 

Labor organizations rose to op- 
pose all the restrictive proposals. 

Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, told the 
house labor committee he opposed 
compulsory arbitration but suggest- 
ed that compulsory mediation might 
be required. 


SWOC Asks Exclusive 
Bargaining Pact at Gary 


Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee-CIO has filed a petition with 
the National Labor Relations Board 
asking exclusive bargaining rights 
for 33,000 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. workers in the sheet and tin 
mills and steelworks at Gary, Ind. 

SWOC at present has a contract 
with the company which affects 
only its own membership, which, 
however, is largely in the majority. 


Week's Strikes Cause Loss of 
5,076,060 Man-Hours 


Total of man-hours lost through 
13 strikes involving workers in de- 
fense plants in the week ended 
Nov. 21 was 5,076,060, according to 
a compilation by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. The sur- 
vey, covered only strikes reported 
in metropolitan newspapers and did 
not purport to cover all work stop- 
pages in progress. 

In four weeks ended Nov. 21, to- 
tal of man-hours lost was 9,817,344, 
equal to 1,252,168 man-days. This 
result of the current “strikes as 
usual” policy, the association de- 
clared, was but slightly less than 
the average monthly man-days lost 
for all strikes in 1939. In that year, 
“sitdown strikes’ resulted in more 
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work stoppages than at any time 
since 1929. 

The national defense program has 
suffered few, if any, such serious 
setbacks in one week’s time as it 
did in the period ended Nov. 21, the 
association asserted. In virtually 
every strike recorded, the lost pro- 
duction was a hindrance to another 
plant or project dependent upon the 
strike-bound firm for supplies or 
naterials. 

Estimating 4,784,000 man-hours 
lost during the coal strike, coal pro- 
duction diminished 2,990,000 tons in 
one week. Because the mines had 
been operating at capacity, this pro- 
duction cannot be made up until 
after the national emergency is end- 
ed, it is reported. 

Summary of _ the 
‘9moilation: 


association’s 


Number Man-Hours 

Week of Men Lost in 

Ended Strikes Involved Week 
Nov 21 13 222,821 5,076,060 
Nov i4 14 15,084 414,184 
Nov 25 23,370 918,940 
Oct 31 9 73,910 3,408,160 

Total 9,817,344 


Pay Bonuses to 3000 
National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Milwaukee, has announced 


bonuses totaling $202,000 will be dis- 
tributed to 3000 production workers 
Dec. 15. Employes who have worked 
for the past year will receive 5 per 
cent of their earnings during that 
period. Those not on the active pay- 
roll but who were employed by the 
company for more than six months, 
also will receive 5 per cent of their 
earnings. Company plants are locat- 
ed in Granite City, Ill., Milwaukee, 
Baltimore and New York. 


New York Scrap Workers 
Granted 5-Cent Pay Increase 


Increase of five cents an hour in 
the basic wage for the scrap iron 
and steel industry in New York was 
announced last week by a board of 
arbitration to which had been sub- 
mitted earlier a revision of a labor 
contract between the New York 
chapter, Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc., and a local AFL union. 

The three arbitrators also signed 
a separate resolution and included a 
recommendation in their signed 
award, that both employers and the 
union should seek jointly from the 
Office of Price Administration a re- 
vision of either the scrap ceiling 
prices for New York, or modificaiion 





Steel Strikers Declare Truce ‘‘Over the Week-End’’ 





@ Negotiations for a settlement of 
the wage dispute at Columbia Steel 
Co.’s Pittsburg, Calif., plant were 
in progress last week. 

To recapitulate: 218 finishers in 
the foundry department asked for a 
raise of 15 to 25 cents an hour. 
They went out on strike Thursday, 
Nov. 20. Employes in other depart- 
ments went out “in sympathy”; then 
there were 3200 idle, and operations 
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were suspended. Pickets were post- 
ed, as illustrated. The plant was 
working on defense material for 
shipyards. 

A 24-hour truce in the strike was 
declared over that week-end. Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 25, the employes 
returned, after having been instruct- 
ed by David J. McDonald, SWOC na- 
tional secretary, to resume work 
and to negotiate. NEA photo 





of the section of the price schedule 
which fixes cost of scrap prepara- 
tion. 

This was made in view of the arbi- 
trators’ opinion such margin is in- 
sufficient, “and more particularly 
so in light of the wage adjustments 
hereby granted.” 

Effective for one year from Oct. 1, 
1941, the amended wage schedule 
provides a minimum wage for ihe 
industry of 62% cents per hour. 

Benjamin Schwartz, former direc- 
tor general of the institute, repre- 
sented the New York chapter at the 
arbitration hearings. 


Living Cost Advances 
Trail Hourly Wage Increase 


Hourly wage rate increases have 
advanced more rapidly than have 
living costs, according to a report 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Since January, 1941, 
living costs have increased 5.6 per 
cent, while the average hourly 
earnings have advanced 11.3 per 
cent. Net result has been a 5.3 per 
cent increase in the purchasing pow- 
er of average hourly earings. 


Estimates Coke Output as 
65,000,000 Tons for 1941 


Production of by-product and 
beehive coke for the first nine 
months this year totaled 47,980,221 
net tons, 16 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last 
year, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports. Production has been sufficient 
to meet increased demand of the 
national defense program. Since a 
large proportion of this increase 
should be maintained to the close 
of the year, the Bureau believes, 
owing to increased steel demand and 
new coke capacity due to come into 
operation soon, probable total pro- 
duction in 1941 will exceed 65,000,000 
tons, largest in history. 

Data gathered by the Bureau in- 
dicates that by the end of 1941 po- 
tential annual coke producing ca- 
pacity will be about 72,000,000 tons. 
Of this capacity 2,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 tons represent beehive ovens 
needing repair. 

Coke stocks on hand at by-product 
coke plants Oct. 1 were 1,587,650 net 
tons, equivalent to about 10 days’ 
production at the September rate. 
Stocks of coking coal at these plants 
Oct. 1 totaled 7,291,698 tons, about 
32 days’ supply. Stocks at the same 
date last year were 2,057,536 tons 
of coke, 13 days’ supply, and 8,860,- 
532 tons of coal, 40.2 days’ supply. 

Coke consumption by principal 
uses in 1940 was as follows: Blast 
furnaces, 74 per cent; foundry use, 
3.5 per cent; water gas, 4 per cent; 
other industrial use, 3 per cent; do- 
mestic, 14 per cent; producer gas, 
1.5 per cent. 
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Chromium Control Tightened by 


New Priorities Division Orders 


WASHINGTON 
@ USE of chromium and chrome 
steel were sharply curtailed by two 
orders issued by the Priorities Divi- 
sion last week. 

The first, M-18-a, places in the 
hands of the Director of Priorities 
direction of all deliveries of chro- 
mium. The second, an amendment 
to M-21-a, prohibits the manufacture 
and delivery of alloy iron or steel 
containing 4 per cent or more chro- 
mium except on A-10 or higher pref- 
erence ratings. 

Effect of the two orders will be to 
retain for defense manufacture all 
the high chromium content alloy 
steel produced after Dec. 1, and to 
earmark for defense the nation’s 
stock of chromium. 


Three Main Provisions 


Main provisions of the amendment 
to M-21-a are: 

Except under a specific rating of 
A-10 or higher, or specific permis- 
sion of the Director of Priorities, no 
producer shall process beyond ingot, 
bloom, billet, sheet, bar or slab, or 
after Dec. 1, deliver, any alloy iron 


or alloy steel containing 4 per cent 
or more chromium. 

The Director of Priorities may is- 
sue directions allowing or forbidding 
specific deliveries of chrome alloy 
steel, 

The Director of Priorities may is- 
sue other specifications in regard to 
chrome steel, or on any other alloy 
of steel, 

Main provisions of M-18-a are: 

Full control of deliveries of chro- 
mium is lodged in the Director of 
Priorities and monthly requests for 
chromium must be made to pro- 
ducers. 

The aggregate chromium oxide 
content of chemicals is limited in 
each month to. one-twelfth the 
amount of ore used in chemicals ac- 
tually delivered in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941. 

The order revokes Order M-18, is- 
sued July 7, 1941, and amended Aug. 
22. It became effective Nov. 29. 

Chromium has three general uses, 
in manufacture of stainless and 
hardened steel, as a refractory in 
the manufacture of steel, and in the 
chemical industry for’ tanning 





U. S. Troops To Guard This Surinam Bauxite Mine 





@ Bauxite mining installations on the Surinam river in Dutch Guiana to be guarded 

by American troops, in fulfillment of the agreement announced by the White 

House last week. More than 60 per cent of the American aluminum industry's 

requirements are reported supplied from the Dutch Guiana bauxite mines. NEA 
photo 
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leather and also as a dye pigment. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the 
total chromium supply in 1941 was 
used for alloying steel, with refrac- 


tory use second in volume. More 
than 70 per cent of metallic chro- 
mium currently is being used for de- 
fense and essential civilian purposes. 
While domestic production of 
chromium has increased’ greatly 
since the start of the defense pro- 
gram, more than 90 per cent of all 
our chromium must be imported. 


A. I. Henderson May Be New 
lron, Steel Section Chief 


Alex I. Henderson is being men- 
tioned as successor to Arthur D. 
Whiteside as chief of the Iron and 
Steel Branch of OPM. Mr. Hen- 
derson at present is deputy chief 
of the Materials Division under W. 
L. Batt. 

Before joining the defense organi- 
zation, Mr. Henderson was an attor- 
ney in New York. 

Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., has decided 
definitely against accepting the posi- 
tion. Mr. Purnell, who had often 
been mentioned for the job, made his 
decision after conferring with Wash- 
ington officials last week. 

Alex Taub, Pontiac, Mich., engi- 
neer, has been appointed chief of 
the conversion section of the OPM 
Division of Contract Distribution. 
He will direct the development and 
execution of program for the con- 
version of additional industries from 
nondefense to defense production. 


Report U.S. Buys All 
Argentine Tungsten 


@ Metals Reserve Co. has entered in- 
to a three-year contract for all of 
Argentina’s tungsten up to a maxi- 
mum of 3000 net tons annually, ac- 
cording to the New York Times cor- 
respondent at Buenos Aires. The 
base price will be $21 per unit for 
concentrates of a specified quality, 
with deductions or bonuses for low- 
er or higher grades. 

According to New York informa- 
tion, Argentina normally produces 
about 1200 tons and now has produc- 
tion up to 1400 to 1500 tons. It is 
considered doubtful if Argentina will 
be able to obtain an output of much 
more than 2000 tons. Normally the 
Argentine output went largely to Eu- 
rope. Since the outbreak of the war 
Japan has been an increasing buyer, 
although for several months the 
United States has been entering the 
picture more actively. The new con- 
tract is similar to that entered into 
last summer with Bolivia, although 
the United States has agreed to take 
the entire Bolivian output, which is 
estimated at about 4000 tons an- 
nually. 














Columbia Steel Co.’s Expansion at 


Provo, Utah, To Cost $126,000,000 


@ COLUMBIA Steel Co., United 
States Steel Corp.’s West coast sub- 
sidiary, has been authorized to con- 
struct additional facilities near 
Provo, Utah, at a cost of $91,000,000, 
to be used in the production of pig 
iron, steel and steel plates. 

These facilities, with the two blast 
furnaces at Provo provided in a con- 
tract between Defense Plant Corp. 
and Columbia Steel last October and 
which are estimated to cost $35,000,- 
000, will have an estimated annual 
capacity of 1,450,000 tons of pig iron, 
840,000 tons of open hearth ingots, 
and 500,000 tons of plates. 

Total cost of the facilities, which 
will be owned by Defense Plant 
Corp., will be $126,000,000. 

Defense Plant Corp. to date has 
authorized the following expansions: 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. for 
plants at Braddock, Pa., $22,000,000. 

Carnegie-Illinois for plants at 
Homestead, Pa., and Duquesne, Pa., 
$85,000,000. 

Columbia Steel at Provo, $91,000,- 
000. 

Columbia Steel at Provo for blast 
furnaces, $35,000,000. 

Republic Steel Corp. for additions 
at Cleveland, Youngstown, Warren, 
O., and Birmingham, Ala., $58,312,- 
000. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. for expan- 
sions at Bethlehem, Pa., Steelton, 
Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., and Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., $55,777,000. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, $34,000,- 
000. 

Grand total authorized, $391.089,- 
000. 


Bethlehem Lights New 
1200-Ton Blast Furnace 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., lighted its new H blast furnace 
at the Lackawanna, N. Y., plant 
Nov. 22, increasing the number of 
stacks at that works to six. Re- 
ported by the company to be one of 
the world’s largest blast furnaces, 
the new stack has a rated daily ca- 
pacity of 1200 tons and cost more 
than $1,500,000. 

Height of the furnace is 105 feet; 
hearth diameter, 27 feet; thickness 
of plate forming shell, one inch; 
thickness of lining at hearth jacket, 
4 feet 1% inches; thickness of lining 
above mantle, 4 feet 10% inches. 


Raw materials requirements, for 


normal operations, will be 2160 tons 
iron ore, 384 tons limestone and 996 
tons coke daily. Volume of air re- 
quired will be 80,000 cubic feet at 22 
pounds pressure per minute. 

A new indicating device, it is said, 
will automatically show to what 
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height the furnace is charged. Ele- 
vator of 6000 pounds capacity will 
take men and equipment to the top 
platform. 

Iron production at the Lackawan- 
na plant will not be greatly increased 
at present by addition of this unit, 
company Officials declared, as two 
of the five old stacks will be taken 
off for relining in the near future. 
Blowers on the old furnaces will be 
used on the new stack until a turbo- 
blower outfit is received. Construc- 
tion of the furnace was started in 
March. 


Report Additional 15,000,000 
Tons Pig Iron Capacity Needed 


Increase of 15,000,000 tons per 
year in pig iron capacity will be 
required by the proposed expan- 
sion in steel ingot facilities, it was 
reported last week by OPM’s Steel 
Expansion Unit. The estimate of 
additional pig iron capacity require- 
ments was based on a_e survey 
worked out by the unit. 

Stee! ingot capacity in June, 
1941, according to the survey, to- 
taled 86,000,000 tons. Facilities 
comprising an additional 3,000,000 
tons were reported under construc- 
tion, to increase the aggregate to 
89,000,000 tons. To this total, the 
unit was told to add another 10,- 
C00,000 tons. Completion of the cur- 





rent expansion program would give 
United States an ingot capacity to- 
taling 99,000,000 tons. 

Steel mills, according to the ex- 
pansion unit’s figures, will have a 
buying capacity totaling 18,000,000 
tons of scrap, and will need 72,- 
000,000 tons pig iron. The indus- 
try’s pig iron capacity, as of June 
30, was 57,830,610 tons. 

Thirty-six more blast furnaces 
would have to be constructed to 
provide the added pig iron tonnage. 
Half that many, it is reported, 
have already been provided for 
by private financing and the De- 
fense Plant Corp. 


New OPM Section Established 
To Expedite Blast Furnaces 


Don Watkins and Tom Page have 
been appointed heads of a new OPM 
section under R, C. Allen, head of 
the raw materials division, to expe- 
dite the construction of new blast 
furnaces. Several groups have been 
working on this project and the new 
section was established to co-ordi- 
nate efforts. 


Pig Iron and Plate Capacity 
At Houston Plant Authorized 


Defense Plant. Corp. last Friday 
announced it had authorized a con- 
tract with Sheffield Steel Corp. of 
Texas, subsidiary of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., to build a blast 
furnace ,and a rolling mill for plates 
on the Houston Ship canal, near 
Houston, Tex., ta cost, $22,670,855. 
Annual pig iron capacity will be 274,- 
000 tons; plate capacity, 216,000 tons. 





Mounting Deck Guns on American Merchantmen 





@ Deck guns were hoisted aboard American merchant ships in Hoboken, N. J., 
last week, to be ready for service in a few days, under the revised neutrality act. 
NEA photo 
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Sheffield will operate them under a 
five-year contract, title to be retained 
by Defense Plant Corp. 

This project ties in with the con- 
struction of a steel plant to have 
annual capacity for 200,000 tons of 
ingots, for which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., authorized a loan of 
$12,000,000 early this year. This is 
under construction. 


Copperweld To Build Two 
Electric Furnaces at Warren 


Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., has executed contracts with the 
Defense Plant Corp. for the construc- 
tion of additional electric steel facili- 
ties at the company’s Warren, O., 
plant, it was reported last week. Two 
electric melting furnaces with com- 
bined annual capacity of approxi- 
mately 85,000 tons are to be installed 
together with added finishing facili- 
ties which will expand and diversify 
Copperweld’s products. 

Total cost of the proposed expan- 
sion is estimated at nearly $4,000,- 
000. Title to the new facilities will 
be retained by Defense Plant Corp. 
Contracts for erection of buildings 
and installation of foundations have 
been awarded to Uhl Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


New Plant To Produce 
Synthetic Magnesite 


@ Northwest Magnesite Co., Pitts- 
burgh, jointly owned by Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co. and Gen- 
eral Refractories Co., has acquired 
rights in the United States to use 
the Chesny process of producing 
synthetic magnesite for refractory 
purposes. The company has ac- 
quired a large site at Cape May 
Point, N. J., and extensive dolomite 
deposits in eastern Pennsylvania. 

A plant will be built at Cape May 
Point, the first unit to have capacity 
of 40,000 net tons annually. Plans 
are made for addition of other units 
as needed. The plant wili be financed 
entirely by the company. OPM has 
granted priorities to permit the 
plant to be completed in six months. 

The Chesny process has been used 
on a large scale in England and has 
rendered that country independent 
of natural magnesite formerly im- 
ported from Austria and Manchuria. 
The new plant gives reason for be- 
lieving any possible demands for 
magnesite in the basic steel indus- 
try can be adequately met as they 
occur, 


@ Malleable iron castings produced 
in September totaled 69,175 et tons, 
compared with 68,570 tons in August 
and 49,804 tons in September, 1940, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. 
Nine months production this year 
was 620,693 tons, against 385,758 tons 
in the corresponding period, 1940. 
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PRODUCTION . 


Down 


@ PRODUCTION of open hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 
week dropped %-point to 95 per cent, the aftermath of the coal strike. Six 


districts declined, three advanced 


and three were unchanged. 


A year 


ago the rate was 97 per cent; two years ago it was 94 per cent. 


Chicago — Four plants taking 
equipment off for repair brought 
a decline of 2 points to 99% per 
cent. Except for the week ending 
Oct. 11, the Chicago rate has not 
been below 100 per cent since the 
week ending May 3. Inland Steel 
Co. will cut production 10 per cent 
this week because of scrap short- 
age, 

Wheeling—Gained 10 points to 92 
per cent, due to resumption by a 
plant down the previous week. 

Detroit—Slight change in active 
equipment dropped the rate 1 point 
to 95 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—-Remov- 
al of two hearths by one interest 
cut the rate 1 point to 90 per cent. 
Further curtailment is expected 
as scrap supply dwindles. 

Cleveland—Addition of an open 
hearth all week and another part 
of the week increased production 
3% points to 95% per cent. 

St. Louis—Removal of an open 
hearth for repair reduced the rate 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 

Week Same 
ended week 

Nov. 29 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh .... 96 3 97 94 
Chicago os... *) CS 2 99.5 94 
Eastern Pa. ... 90 1 94 88 
Youngstown ... 88 None 93 92 
Wheeling ..... 92 +10 98.5 93 
Cleveland ..... 95.5 + 3.5 89 °0 
Buffalo Ab ie ee None 95.5 93 
Birmingham .. 90 None 100 94 
New England... 100 + 8 82 100 
Cincinnati ..... 87.5 4 91.5 80 
et EO es + ee 45 87.5 81 
RENNIE ali 46.0 95 1 97 93 
Average .... 95 0.5 97 94 








4% points to 93% per cent. Scrap 
searcity is expected to cause fur- 
ther reductions soon. 

Pittsburgh—-Down 3 points to 96 
per cent as result of coal strike. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 
90 per cent with 22 open hearths 
in production. 

Cincinnati—One open hearth was 
removed for repair, cutting the 
rate 4 points to 87% per cent. 

New England—lIncreased 8 points 
to 100 per cent, all open hearths 
resuming after repairs. 

Buffalo—Held at 79 per cent for 
fourth week. Pig iron output is 
increased by new Bethlehem stack. 

Youngstown, O.—With 72 open 
hearths and three bessemers active 
the rate was steady at 88 per cent. 


Estimate Scrap Melt at 
52,000,000 Tons in 1941 


@ Consumption of steel and iron 


scrap in October was 4,649,000 
gross tons, just short of the all- 
time record of 4,662,000 tons set 


in March, this year, according to 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc. The October tonnage 
was moderately above 4,392,000 
tons consumed in September and 
4,233,0C0 tons in October, 1940. 

In the first ten months of 1941 
total consumption is estimated by 
the Institute at 44,507,000 tons, 
compared with 33,815,000 tons in 
the comparable period in 1940 and 
24,693,000 tons in the like period, 
1939. The Institute estimates that 
total consumption for 1941 will ap- 


proximate 52,000,000 tons, which 
will compare with the _ previous 
record of 41,687,000 tons in 1940 


and with 26,800,000 tons in 1917, the 
first World war record year. 





















Government May Seize Steel Once 


Sold for Delivery to Europeans 


NEW YORK 
@ WHAT may be the first move 
in the requisition by the govern- 
ment of a heavy tonnage of miscel- 
laneous steel products in the met- 
ropolitan district—originally pur- 
chased for shipment to European 
countries which later came under 
control of Germany—.is indicated by 
the reported plan of the Office of 
Export Control, Washington, to 
take over $65,000 to $100,060 worth 
of tin plate, now in storage in New 
York warehouses. 

According to Washington reports, 
the Office plans to appear before 
the federal courts in New York 
within a few days for such action. 

The tin plate is said to repre- 
sent part of a consignment or- 
dered some time ago by one of the 
Balkan countries and is a compara- 
tively small part of 144,000 boxes 
reported as being held under simi- 
lar circumstances in warehouses 
in various parts of the country. 

In some quarters it is believed 
this step will be followed later by 
the government in_ confiscating 
what may amount to close to 200,- 


000 tons of steel in this area. A 
considerable portion originally was 
intended for France. Much of this 
steel has been held here since 
France’s surrender to Germany. 
Some of the steel has had little 
protection from the weather and 
is said to have become pitted and 
corroded to such an extent that it 
could not serve its original pur- 
pose. Some informed sources de- 
clare 2500 to 3000 carloads of this 
material are at one railroad stor- 
age yard alone. 

The amount of tin plate likely 
to be requisitioned here is _ rela- 
tively small—something like 18,000 
base boxes, according to trade esti- 
mates. In view of the high pre- 
miums offered for the material 
earlier in the summer, it is sur- 
prising that this much is lying 
around. In June and July offers 
were reported made by foreign 
buyers as high as $33 per double 
box, seaboard. This compares with 
the established price of $10.70 per 
double box, or $5.35 per single box, 
in the domestic market. 

No business was reported at $35, 





although sales of 1000 boxes were 


reported as high as $24. One lot 
of 1000 boxes was sold third-hand 
at this level after having been 
bought, second-hand, at $18. 

As the summer progressed and 
there was increasing talk of a ceil- 
ing on resale export prices—talk 
that persists today—offerings tap- 
ered, although it is understood 
that even now offerings of $20 to 
$22 are made for scattered lots, 

Incidentally, the premiums did 
not really begin to soar until early 
summer. In May, for instance, a 
lot of 75,000 to 80,000 base boxes 
originally intended for shipment to 
Continental Europe, was sold by 
a local bank at a moderate pre- 
mium of about $1.50 per box. 


Barge Canal Shipments 
Off 272,000 Tons in 1941 


m@ Net tonnage moved over the 800- 
mile New York barge canal system 
in the season just ended declined 
272,000 tons from the aggregate last 
year. The decrease was said to be 
due largely to a shortage of sea-go- 
ing vessels in the coastwise trade. 
Pig iron shipments on the canals 
were down 95,000 tons, semifinished 
and finished steels, 87,000 tons. Scrap 
shipments, however, were 24,000 tons 
greater than in 1940, and combined 
ore movement was up 84,000 tons. 





Eight Months’ Iron and Steel Imports Only 14,314 Tons 


@ Iron and steel imports in August, 
excluding scrap, increased to 1975 
tons, valued at $462,232, from July 
tonnage of 1631, valued at $219,276, 
comparing with 2089 tons, valued at 
$516,187, in August, 1940. 

Department of Commerce’s com- 
pilations of August figures were de- 
layed by pressure of other work, 
and consequently were not ready 
for publication until several weeks 
later than usual: 

Cumulative imports for’ eight 
months were 14,314 tons, valued at 
$2,429 584, compared with 44,267 
tons, valued at $5,367,590 in the like 
period in 1940. 

Rails and track material formed 
the largest item in August, 607 tons, 
all from Canada. Flat wire and 
steel strip, 493 tons, all from Swed- 
en, was second, and ferromanganese, 
385 tons, all from Canada, was 
third. Canada was chief supplier 
with 1390 tons, followed by Sweden 
with 517 tons. The United King- 
dom and Norway supplied the re- 
mainder. 

Imports of scrap totaled 16,405 
tons, an increase of 6987 tons over 
9418 tons in July and compares with 
16 tons in August, 1940. Canada sup- 
plied 8803 tons and Cuba 5523 tons, 
with small lots from the Nether- 
lands West Indies, Surinam, Haiti, 
Mexico, Turkey and Russia. 
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U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN IRON AND 
STEEL, INCLUDING SCRAP 


Gross Tons 








1941 1940 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 698,853 423 583,521 8,274 
Feb. 600,240 796 671,301 6,740 
Mar. 567,227 6,273 663,980 5,096 
April 635,809 4,286 612,906 6,674 
May 472,734 5,633 783.964 7,759 
June 457,685 10,190 936,047 5,505 
July 537,921 11,049 1,034,938 3,542 


Aug. 697,732 18,380 1,402,075 2,105 








Sept. 706,580 Seco | 2,598 

1 IS Fen a rem ve) 8 3,966 

| ee oe 788,176 980 

Te. Wha ede oe cnmaun 805,158 4,064 

Tot. Re ..e... 10,608,628 57,303 

ORIGIN OF AUGUST IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 

Man- Ferro- 

Iron ganese ‘nan- 

ore ore ganese 

Canada . oe 41,937 Bae, 385 

Mexico .. eau 127 rd ibn whee 
CI. vicn'g a 00-45 nde ee 9,908 
Chile .. re 736 
Newfoundland ..... 6,265 eee 
Brazil . yh nae km 24,700 21,391 
British India aS eae 13,750 
Philippine Islands... ...... 4,091 
RD a eee ae 3,940 
Gold Coast bea tae 9,649 

Total . 223,455 53,465 385 
Sheets, Struc- 

skelp and tural Steel 

sawplate steel bars 

Canada Be ee 1 hak 5% 

United Kingdom.... ...... 9 sie 

France .... phe 's\ ad aea Racha 79 

Re ae eee a ee eee 16 

iors wie cniatnaiaadne 1 9 95 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS IMPORTED 
Gross Tons 


Aus. Aug. 83 Mos. 


Articles 1941 1940 1941 
Pig iron .... or ee 
Sponge iron yt ghee 1 23 
Ferromanganese! 385 267 396 
Spiegeleisen - 15 25 2,941 
Ferrochrome2 ree os 3 ; 72 
Ferrosilicon® . 125 105 2,330 
Other ferroalloys* \ ‘t : 1 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc.. 60 i 61 
Billets, solid or hollow. . : A 56 


Concrete reinforce. bars : 
17) 160 


Hollow bar, drill steel... > 
Bars, solid or hollow..... 95 ws | 97 
Iron slabs ' ; “eee see ‘ 
Ce SR er ey : oe 15 
Wire rods . ‘ 4 ; Agha 5 105 
Boiler and other plate (in- 

cluding skelp) ee 40 1 49 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 1 11 45 
Die b'ocks or blanks, etc. 1 Lins 9 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin and 

terneplate ee 6 69 


Structural shapes .. fis 9 19 61 
Sashes and frames. . 3 
Sheet piling oS ; * ena ‘ 
Rails and track material 607 28 4,114 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings a eae rye oe 
Malleable iron pipe fit- 
hho sald. ale wien 
EE UN kik os eh be ee Bee oe Stn ee 
on ek. . Cede 80 190 748 
Cotton ties ee ap ery ere aa Pe Pe Le 
Other hoops and bands.. 
Barbed wire .... ant 





Round iron, steel wire... . 1 43 29 
es IE UE, oc cae S neb n a nee 
Flat wire, steel strips... . 493 396 2,172 
Wire rope and strand.... ..... 19 92 
EE eisai ews, (x cb'ee! (eiees 1 
Nails, tacks, and staples. 1 2 23 
Bolts, nuts, and rivets... 2 1 28 
ee <P Og, ew wigte'e * Uo eaters 
Castings and forgings... . 38 35 223 

NE iiss, moan a Shs v0.0, OD > ae 24304 


16 42,716 


16,405 


18,380 2,105 57,03€ 


Iron and steel scrap...... 








oN eile | a y+ eee ee 


1 Manganese’ content. 2Chrome__ content. 


3 Silicon content. * Alloy content. 
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Distribution Emerging 
From ‘‘Boy Scout”’ Stage 


@ The next few months will see a 
gradual easing of shortage prob- 
lems, because recent experiences 
have taught the national adminis- 
tration a better appreciation of in- 
dustry’s normal distribution sys- 
tems, E. L. Shaner, president, Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., and editor-in- 
chief, STEEL, stated last week, at a 
meeting of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 

Mr. Shaner said that other fac- 
tors leading to this easing of short- 
ages were a more realistic admin- 
istration of defense activity and the 
development of better distribution. 
Tracing the history of defense ac- 
tivities in the United States, he as- 
serted that the national hysteria 
about shortages which American in- 
dustry experienced last summer 
came as a result of the govern- 
ment’s attempt to put a ceiling on 
prices of some materials, which 
came concurrently with Washing- 
ton’s warnings about imminent 
shortages, seizure of private indus- 
try, and restrictions on civilian 
7o00ds. 

“Now, more than 90 days after 
the peak of co«fusion in priorities, 


signs of a moderate improvement 
in distribution are beginning to ap- 
pear. The entire system of con- 
trolling the flow of materials, 
equipment and supplies is definite- 
ly emerging from the _ boy-scout 
stage into the reality of a serious 
business proposition. ... We have 
been forced to see that the distri- 
bution of the current output of in- 
dustry is the key to most of our 
supply problems”. 

The government had also learned 
that defense had to be fitted to in- 
dustry’s tested system of distribu- 
tion, rather than that industry’s 
method of distribution should be al- 
tered to fit an academic theory of 
defense procedure. Furthermore 
we are shifting from _ priorities, 
which do not take into account the 
volume of supply, toward alloca- 
tion, with consideration for the 
amount available. The result is a 
brighter outlook for the defense pro- 
cram. 

Mr. Shaner emphasized the fact 
1800 mill supply houses in the Unit- 
ed States play a large part in safe- 
guarding the defense program, pro- 
viding a cushion against variation 
in supply and demand. 

More than 500 purchasing agents 
and representatives of mill supply 
houses attended. 





Crucible Steel Receives Navy ‘‘E’’ Pennant 





@ Navy Department last week pre- 
sented the coveted “E” pennant and 
Bureau of Ordnance flag to the 
Atha Works of Crucible Steel Co. of 
America in a ceremony witnessed 
by 7000 employes and citizens at 
Harrison, N. J. 

Atha Works is one of the outstand- 
ing ordnance producers in the coun- 
try. Its contracts for the United 
States armed forces, Great Britain 
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and Canada total between $30,000.- 


000 and $100,000,000. Photo shows, 
left to right, front row, A. E. Van 


Cleve, Atha Works manager; Rear 


Admiral H. G. Bowen, Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Kearny, 
N. J.; Rear Admiral H, P. Blandy, 
chief of the Bureau of Ordnance in 
Washington; Mayor F. B. Gassert 
of Harrison; and F. B. Hufnagel, 
chairman of the board of Crucible. 


Six Thousand Employes 
At Bethlehem Ceremony 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
@ Colorful ceremonies marked the 
presentation of the Bureau of Ord 
nance flag and Navy “E” to the local 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
here last week. 

The award was made in what was 
described as the “largest single shop 
in America’s oldest and largest 
armament plant.” It was in this 
shop in the early 90’s that “the first 
guns and armament were made for 
the beginning of a modern United 
States Navy,” according to R. A. 
Lewis, general manager of the 
plant. 

Beftre more than 6000 employes 
grouped at one end of the 1500-foot 
unit, with many perched on the 
girders and at other points of van- 
tage, Admiral A. E. Watson made 
the official presentation of the two 
emblems to Mr. Lewis, “in recogni- 
tion of outstanding effort in the 
production of ordnance materials 
vital to national defense.” 

Presiding, Mr. Lewis welcomed 
the guests and high ranking naval 
officials, while Mayor Robert Pfeifle 
bid them welcome to Bethlehem. 
Witnessing the ceremonies also 
were leading officials of the Bethle- 
hem corporation, headed by Eugene 
G. Grace, president. 

J. M. Sylvester, assistant general 
manager, acted as master of cere- 
monies, which included addresses by 
Senator James J. Davis and Repre- 
sentative Francis E. Walter, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Back of the speakers’ platform, 
which provided seats for 250 guests, 
was a large American flag, which 
spanned the entire main _ section. 
This and a profusion of bunting 
gave a gala touch to the grim and 
businesslike surroundings. Music 
was provided by the Lehigh uni- 
versity band. 

Mr. Walter said that ever since 
1887, less than 100 years after the 
establishment of the present gov- 
ernment in Washington, “the people 
have looked to Bethlehem for guns 
and armor in an emergency.” 

He emphasized the responsibility 
imposed by the work at Bethlehem 
and warned that “the blessings of 
liberty can and will be lost if there 
is any serious interruption in the 
production of those implements of 
modern warfare enemies of Hitler- 
ism must produce with free labor.” 

Senator Davis, one time Secretary 
of Labor, sounded a similar note, 
when he said: “If differences arise, 
arbitrate, conciliate, mediate—but 
keep working; production is vital!” 

Following the ceremonies, Ad- 
miral Watson and his staff visited 
the new $23,000,000 forging plant, 
which will more than double the 
local plant’s capacity for specialty 
products for the Navy. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


g O. W. YOUNG, general manufac. 


turing manager, Buick Motor Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., Flint, 
Mich., has been named executive as- 
sistant to Harlow H. Curtice, gen- 
eral manager, in charge of all manu- 
facturing, a new post created to co- 
ordinate all automotive and defense 
manufacturing operations. 

Other changes and promotions in 
the Buick organization are: 

W. N. Larke, general superinten- 
dent, becomes manager of manufac- 
turing in charge of Flint operations; 
B. H. Newell, heretofore assistant 
general superintendent, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent in 
charge of automobile production; A. 
R. Middleton, formerly superinten- 
dent of the sheet metal plant, be- 
comes assistant general superinten- 
dent of automobile production; and 
James Langford succeeds Mr. Mid- 
dleton as superintendent, sheet met- 
al plant. 

Fred Letts, the past several 
months in charge of aviation engine 
manufacturing operations, has been 
made general superintendent of all 
Buick defense production in Flint. 
Fred W. Moore, heretofore superin- 
tendent of tool room, will be assist- 
ant general superintendent of de- 
fense operations. Succeeding Mr. 
Moore as_ superintendent of tool 
room will be Norman Harvey, while 
Henry Jackson has been named as- 
sistant tool room superintendent. 

Fred Pyper, master mechanic, has 
been named general master me- 
chanic. Homer Schultz, assistant 





oO. W. Young 


B. H. Newell 


master mechanic, has been promoted 
to master mechanic and he will be 
assisted by James H. Nelson. 

John A. Hoholik, assistant superin- 
tendent of the axle plant, has been 
named to the new post of tank manu- 
facture, while F. W. Hertrick has 
become divisional engineer of tank 
manufacture and Stephen A, Ben- 
dure, chief inspector of that division. 

Frank A. Henny has been made as- 
sistant superintendent of tank pro- 
duction, and Carl A. Savage, assist- 
ant superintendent of the axle plant, 
replacing Mr. Hoholik. 

¢ 

Eugene Bouton, since 1928 super- 
visor of production standards, trac- 
tor plant, J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wis., has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the OPM office in Mil- 
waukee. 

+ 

W. P. Childs, 845 Memorial drive, 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga., has been appoint- 
ed representative in that area by 
Progressive Welder Co., Detroit, to 
handle the company’s line of re- 
sistance welding equipment. 

¢ 

Charles G. Wallis has been ap- 
pointed works manazer, Westing- 
house Electric Elevator Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., succeeding Ellis L. Spray, 
recently named manager of a new 
Westinghouse plant near Philadel- 
‘yhia. 
¢ 


Wilber H. Winters, vice president, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., New York, has resigned to di- 


A. R. Middleton 


rect the handling of a $12,000,000 
government order for antiaircraft 
gun mounts placed with members 
of the American Washer and Ironer 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

¢ 


Paul M. Lockwood has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, Kron 
Co., Bridgeport, ‘Conn. Mr. Lockwood 
has for several years been a member 
of the managerial staff of Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

e 

Stewart McDonald, chairman of 
the board, Maryland Casualty Co., 
Baltimore, and E. E. Tross, works 
manager, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Youngstown, O., have 
been elected directors, Federal Ma- 
chine & Welder Co., Warren, O., in- 
creasing the board from three io 
five members. 

. 7 

A. A. Bull has been elected presi- 
dent, Michigan Wire Cloth Co., De- 
troit. He formerly was president, 
Handy Governor Corp. Other new 
officers of the company are: S. W. 
Farnsworth, New York, treasurer, 
and Harold A. Wilson, vice president 
and general manager. W. H. Blodgett 
continues to head the sales depart- 


ment. 
+ 


L. C. McAnly, for several years 
in charge of manufacture, Rock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, has 
been appointed works manager, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit. Fol- 
lowing graduation from Purdue 





W. N. Larke 
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University in 1917 he joined the 
Rockwood company, starting in the 
purchasing department. He was 
factory superintendent from 1920 
until 1934 at which time he joined 
Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, as 
assistant factory manager. He 
returned to the Rockwood organi- 
zation in 1936 as factory manager. 


¢ 

R. V. Mann, heretofore assistant to 
the president, Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., has been named gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Mann 
joined Carpenter Steel in 1911, re- 
signing in 1917 to enter the United 
States Army. Following two years 
of service as a captain in the Ord- 
nance Department, he returned to 
civilian life as district sales manager, 
Peerless Drawn Steel Co., and in 
1925 returned to Carpenter as as- 
sistant to the -president. 

O. V. Greene, assistant metallur- 





O. V. Greene 


gist of Carpenter Steel, has been 
appointed manager of tool steel 
sales. He has’7 been associated 
with the company since 1928. 


¢ 
Paul K. Povisen has been elected 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. Mr. 
Povlsen, who joined the company 
last January as assistant to the presi- 
dent, succeeds H. H. Biggert, re- 
signed. He formerly was associated 
with New York Telephone Co., New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., and 
Diehl Mfg. Co. 
+ 
Herman W. Steinkraus, vice pres- 
ident and a director, Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been elected general manager. He 
continues as vice president and a 
(lirector. 


S 
P. H. MacGregor, for several 
years general manufacturing man- 
ager of Pontiac Motor Division 


automobile plants at Pontiac, Mich., 
has been named assistant to the 
general manager in charge of pro- 
duction for both automotive and 
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R. V. 


Mann 


defense activities. Stanley Ostran- 
der, formerly general plant super- 
intendent, becomes plant manager 
in charge of automotive produc- 
tion. Robert H. Ahlers continues 
as manager of defense production. 

William Vann is advanced from 
chief inspector to assistant plant 
manager, while O. F. Marsal has 
been promoted from general super- 
visor to chief inspector, and Ray 
Powers becomes assistant chief in- 
spector. 

Similar changes have been made 
in the department of purchases and 
supplies. F, J. McLaughlin, veter- 
an Pontiac purchasing agent, be- 
comes assistant to general man- 
ager in charge of all supplies, both 
automotive and defense. Fred Gor- 
don, formerly an assistant purchas- 
ing agent, becomes automotive pur- 
chasing agent, with Martin Rum- 
mel as assistant automotive pur- 
chasing agent. 

L. Redford Jr. continues as de- 
fense purchasing agent under Mr. 
McLaughlin, with H. F. Decker as 
assistant defense purchasing agent. 

7 

A. A. Gustafson, the past year and 
a half employed by the United States 
government as a safety engineer or- 
ganizing and directing safety divi- 





H. W. Steinkraus 


sions for federal works projects, has 
been appointed director of personnel 
and safety for Buda Co., Harvey, Il. 
o 

K. E. Dinius has been appointed 
chief engineer, South works, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., South Chi- 
cago, Ill. He joined the South works 
in 1924 as a repair man in the elec- 
trical department, serving in that ca- 
pacity until 1929 when he was made 
testing engineer. In 1935 he became 
superintendent, electrical depart- 
ment, and a year later was trans- 
ferred to the engineering depart- 
ment as an electrical engineer. 

© 

Gregory Jamieson Comstock, asso- 
ciate professor, has been appointed 
professor of powder metallurgy, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. Eugene D. Polushkin, 
assistant professor, has been named 
associate professor of powder metal- 
lurgy, and Thomas H, Lashar has 
been made instructor in this subject. 


* 
J. M. Chapple, until recently 
associated with the Detroit office 
of Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 


charge of the 
established  of- 
Fla. 


has been placed in 
company’s newly 
fices in Jacksonville, 


Unite To Seek Defense 
Work for Small Shops 


@ Cincinnati Tool and Die Manufac- 
turers’ Association was formed re- 
cently in Cincinnati to function as a 
contact agency with OPM in a col- 
lective effort to acquire defense 
business for small shops, it was re- 
ported last week. 

Officers include H. T. Colling, 
president; Mathew Rubendunst, vice 
president; William R. Steltentohl, 
secretary; S. D. Kreager, treasurer. 
Together with Carl Kloos, Herbert 
C. Murrer and K. R. Knowlton, the 
officers comprise the new _ body’s 
board of directors. 


$100,000,000 Insurance 
For 65,000 Employes 


@ International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, has adopied a group life insur- 
ance plan under which employes re- 
ceive paid-up insurance which be- 
longs to them individually, regard- 
less of whether they remain in the 
service of the company or not. 

Approved by 80 per cent of the 
employes, the plan will go into force 
Jan. 1, providing approximately 
$100,000,000 life insurance for 65,000 
employes. The company estimates 
cost of the new plan, plus additional 
sickness, accident and hospital pro- 
tection, at $76,000 a year. 

An existing group plan, under 
which term life insurance will re- 
main in force during employment by 
the company, will be continued. 
























Windows of WASHINGTON 


Contract Distribution Division organization to follow state 

lines ... Army transports carrying scrap metal to this coun- 

try .. Tacoma Narrows bridge to be salvaged ... Iron and 

steel preference orders extended ... OPM delegated authori- 

ty to requisition materials and property ... Priority assistance 

granted to manufacturers of heat treating furnaces ... Lead, 
tin foil wrappings banned 


WASHINGTON 
@ TEN PER CENT cut in produc- 
tion by large manufacturers of vac- 
uum cleaners for household use 
has been ordered by the Priorities 
Division, 

The reduction is based on aver- 
age monthly factory sales for the 
12 months ended June 30, and cov- 
ers the period from Oct. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1941. 

Curtailment of the vacuum clean- 
er industry is relatively small com- 
pared to cuts ordered for other 
consumers’ durable goods _ indus- 
tries. Vacuum cleaners’ require 
only small amounts of raw mate- 
rials. The industry has a _ high 
ratio of employment compared with 
the amount of materials consumed. 

Total steel consumption by the 
industry in 1940 was less than 10,- 
000 tons, while factory employes 
numbered approximately 8500. The 
comparative factory employment 
figures per 1000 tons of annual 
steel consumption are approximate- 
ly 850 in the vacuum cleaner in- 


dustry, as against 100 in the domes- 
tic mechanical refrigerator indus- 
try and 140 in the washing ma- 
chine industry. 


Maximum Prices Established 
For Second-Hand Steel Drums 


Prices of second-hand steel drums 
will be brought down sharply in a 
schedule of ceiling prices announced 
by OPA. 

As compared with a price of $2.72 
each for new containers, recondi- 
tioned standard steel drums of 55- 
gallon capacity have been selling in 
Eastern markets at from $3.50 to 
$4.50. The OPA schedule, effective 
Dec. 1, sets a maximum delivered 
price of $2.25 each for used contain- 


ers of this type. 


P-22 Cannot Be Used To 
Obtain Packaging Material 


Containers Branch of OPM has 
pointed out that packaging mate- 





Highspots of the Week’s Washington News 


Production Requirements Plan formulated to facilitate priority assistance for de- 
fense and essential civilian manufacturers; uses Form PD-25A; replaces De- 


fense Supplies Rating Plan (p. 29). 


Automobile replacement parts limitation order amended to alleviate hardships 


(p. 41). 


Titanium dioxide placed under full priority control (p. 44). 
Steel. pig iron preference orders, M-21, M-2la, M-2lb and M-17, extended to Dec. 


31, 1942 (p. 44). 


Foundry equipment and repair parts order. P-3l, extended to May 30, 1942 (p. 44). 
OPM granted authority to requisition materials and property (p. 45). 
Lead and tin foil wrappings prohibited for tobacco, candy, photographic film, 


and other packaging (p. 45). 


Heat treating furnace manufacturers granted A-l-c preference rating (p. 45). 

“Minor” improvements and capital additions under P-46, utilities repair and main- 
tenance order, defined by OPM (p. 41). 

Small electrical appliances price maintenance asked (p. 40). 

Vacuum cleaner production by large manufacturers curtailed 10 per cent (p. 40). 

Additional steel expansion at Provo, Utah, to cost $91,000,090, authorized by De- 


fense Plant Corp. (p. 34). 


Control over chromium and chrome steel tightened (p. 33). 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


rial may not be obtained with the 
assistance of Preference Rating Or- 
der P-22, commonly known as the 
Maintenance and Repair Order. 

It was emphasized that no pack- 
aging materials are included under 
this order, and that no preference 
rating under it can be applied for 
the obtaining or placing of pur- 
chasing orders for any packaging 
material. 


Study Stabilization of 
Mining Machinery Prices 


A meeting of manufacturers of 
mining machinery was held last 
week with Leon Henderson, admin- 
istrator of OPA, looking to stabiliza- 
tion of mining machinery § and 
equipment prices. 

Producers have before them a re- 
quest from Mr. Henderson to re- 
frain from advancing prices, which 
has been pending for some time. As 
a result of the meeting, a decision 
will follow whether or not a price 
ceiling on such machinery is nec- 
essary. 


Army Transports Carrying 
Scrap Metals to U. S. 


First arrival of off-shore scrap 
metal, under a new procedure insti- 
tuted by the War Department, has 
been reported, with between 2% and 
3 tons of secondary aluminum scrap 
from the Philippine Islands being 
docked at San Francisco. 

The plan is to load incoming Army 
transports from Manila or other out- 
lying sources touched by American 
vessels, with any available metal, 
carrying it as ballast, or tucked in 
wherever cargo room can be found. 


Asks Maintenance of Prices on 
Small Electrical Applicances 


Requests to refrain from ad- 
vancing prices of small domestic 
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electrical appliances above the 
levels of Nov. 1, have been sent to 
about 240 manufacturers by OPA. 

A longer range price program 
for the industry is expected to be 
made public shortly. 


Products classified as small elec- 
trical appliances for household use 
include: Irons, toasters, roasters, 
waffle irons, coffee makers, hot- 
plates and grilles, heaters and heat- 
ing pads, warmers and sterilizers, 
vibrators, dryers, mixers and _ juic- 
ers, clocks, fans and shavers. 


Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
To Be Salvaged for Scrap 


Approximately 3500 tons of scrap 
steel, originally scheduled to be 
thrown into Puget Sound, will be 
salvaged and eventually routed into 
the nation’s defense program. 


The “rescue” of the scrap steel, 
which resulted from the collapse 
of the. Tacoma Narrows Bridge in 
November, 1940, was accomplished 
through the joint efforts of several 
branches of OPM co-operating with 
the Washington Toll Bridge Auth- 
ority. 


OPM Defines “Minor” Capital 
Additions and Improvements 


OPM has defined what is meant 
by “minor improvement” and “min- 
or capital additions” for utility 
systems covered by Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-46. 


Under this order a_ preference 
rating of A-10is assigned to supplies 
needed for repair, maintenance and 
operation, and for “minor improve- 
ments” and “minor capital addi- 
tions.” This led to uncertainty 
among utilities as to what consti- 
tuted “minor improvements” or 
“minor capital additions.” 

Amendment No. 2 to P-46 puts 











Government Forms Are Available 


® Forms P-22, PD-73, PD-25-C, PD-25-D are available to STEEL’s 
readers, shipments being made 24 hours after orders are re- 


ceived. 


State Setup for Contract Distribution 


@ Appointment of state directors and chairman of state advisory com- 
mittees of the OPM Division of Contract Distribution were announced 
last week by Floyd B. Odlum, director, in line with an earlier announce- 
ment that the division’s field staff will be organized along state lines. Local 


offices still are being established 
continued. 


and those already organized will be 


State directors are in charge of operations within their state, while 


the advisory committees consult and advise with them. 


Those announced 


State Director 


Warren H. Clark, Detroit 


Vernon L. Clark, Des Moines George Beese, Des Moines 


Albert M. Creighton, Boston Edward V. Hickey, Boston 


Arthur M. Field, Memphis 


Thomas S. Gates, Philadelphia Orville Bullitt, Philadelphia 


Morton R. Harrison, 
Oklahoma City 


R. E. Towle, Helena 


A. B. Paterson, New Orleans R. E. Judd, New Orleans 
William L. Petrikin, Denver Clyde C. Hartzell, Denver 


G. W. Creighton, Baltimore 


Harold H. Seaman, Milwaukee Clifford E. Ives, Milwaukee 


George W. Simons, Jackson- Charles C, McCubbin, 


Jacksonville 
Harold Hartzell, Wichita 
Carl Grey, Hartford 
R. L. Kennedy, Newark 
Alfred M. Lund, Little Rock 
Walker Mason, Providence 
Herbert Payson Jr., 
Portland 
Arthur Walker, Omaha 
C. R. Terry, Cleveland 


to date: 

Chairman, State Advisory 

State Committee 

Michigan Clarence Avery, Detroit 
Towa 
North Carolina Frank H. Cothran, Charlotte 
Massachusetts 
Tennessee Arthur J. Dyer, Memphis 
Pennsylvania 
Oklahoma Fred Jones, Oklahoma City 
Georgia Wiley Moore, Atlanta 
Montana J. E. O’Connell, Helena 
Louisiana 
Colorado 
Maryland W. F. Roberts, Baltimore 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota Roger Shepard, Minneapolis 
Florida 

ville 
Kansas George B. Weeks, Wichita 
NI) Spe he oe aie a dieters w ore ark ere’ 
Is i'n oo dicks 9 0 SRR Ae 6.0'4 OOD e Or 
ek Ld tang eg wo ew ROE 
TEEN oa ale OMS Wo 4.0 kd wae yO Dea cn'e oi 
I ne ra aw wl eigen ne: ebb eit 
ENS sO da ok Cia dey aie hes 
Ohio Herman Lind, Cleveland 





an end to the uncertainty by pro- 
viding that a minor improvement 
or minor capital addition is an ex- 
penditure for material not exceed- 
ing $1500 in the case of under- 
ground connections, or $500 for 
other capital additions. A job may 
not be split up in order to come 
within those limits. 

Another clause in the amendment 
liberalizes the acquisition or with- 
drawal of supplies needed to repair 
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‘These forms can be obtained from STEEL, Readers’ Service De- 
partment, Penton Building, Cleveland, at the following prices: 


Quantity of 


100 $1.00, additional hundred 50c per to 500 
500 $3.00 1,000 $3.55 
2,500- 5,000 $3.25 per M 


5,000-19,000 


NOTE: Postage is not included in above prices. 


$2.95 per M 


If your order 


originates in Ohio, please include sales tax. 
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property or equipment damaged by 
fire, flood, or other climatic occur- 
rences, 


Ease Limitation on Output of 
Auto Replacement Parts 


Hardships resulting from the base 
period established under Limitation 
Order L-4, which affects production 
of replacement parts for passenger 
cars and light trucks, will be re- 
lieved by an amendment issued by 
the Priorities Division. 

Original limitation order provided 
that a spare parts producer may 
make during the period from Sept. 
15 to Dec. 31, 1941, 60 per cent of the 
number of parts sold by him for re- 
placement purposes during the pe- 
riod from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1941. 

Reports reaching the Automotive, 
Transportation and Farm Equip- 
ment Branch of the Division of Civ- 
ilian Supply showed that many pro- 
ducers have their heaviest output in 
the months from July to December. 
The base period set forth in the or- 
der has caused these seasonal pro- 
ducers hardships. 

Under the terms of the amendment, 
which is effective immediately, a pro- 
ducer may select either Jan. 1-June 
30 or July 1-Dec. 31 as the base pe- 
riod on which to figure total pro- 

(Please turn to Page 44) 




















and achieved si 


‘In underhammer rifle that Kendall first 
designed has long been superseded by 
faster, more accurate, more powerful weap- 
ons. The mechanical principles by which 
Nicainor Kendall worked have long been the 
common property of progressive engineers. 


But leadership in the application of 
those principles did not die with Nicainor 
Kendall. Nor did it die with men like 
Robbins, Howe, Hilliard and Hartness, 
whose successors are responsible for the 
most recent advances in Jones & Lamson 
machine tool technique. 


As a result of these advances, modern 
Jones & Lamson machine tools, optical 


% 


comparators and threading tools embody 
numerous unique advantages. 


In Jones & Lamson machine tools, these 
advantages are apparent, not only in re- 
finement and ease of operation, but in 
ample reserves of speed, rigidity and useful 
power, enabling you to make the fullest 
possible use of each new development of 
hard alloy cutting tools. Thus you can 
speed production for defense and be pre- 
pared to meet the keen competition of a 
postwar world. 


Write today to Jones & Lamson engineers 
regarding your production problems. In- 
quiries from large plants or small receive 
prompt and thorough study here. 


LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, VT... U. 8S. A. 


ors of Ram & Saddle Type 

ot Lathes ... Fay Auto- 

* ... Automatic Thread 

| s ... Comparators 
jpening Threading 
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(Concluded from Page 41) 
duction from Sept. 15 to the end of 
the year. This alternative base pe- 
riod will result in greater fairness to 
producers whose peak output comes 
in the last half of the year. 

An A-10 preference rating has 
been assigned to deliveries of ma- 
terials for the manufacture of the 
replacement parts listed in the lim- 
itation order. 


Lend-Lease Aid Passes 
Billion-Dollar Mark 


Total lend-lease aid to the democ- 
racies has passed $1,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to a report issued last week 
by Administrator E. R. Stettinius 
Jr. At the end of October, such aid 
amounted to $919,000,000 and has 
passed the billion dollar mark in 
November. 

The steady increase in amount of 
lend-lease assistance is shown by 
the following monthly amounts: 
March, $18,000,000; April, $40,000,- 
000; May, $60,000,000; June, $85,- 
000,000; July $134,000,000; August, 
$150,000,000; September, $207,000,- 
000; October, $225,000,000. 

Mr. Stettinius also revealed: 

Actual contracts have been let for 
more than 75 per cent of the first 
$7,000,000,000 lend-lease bill and 100 
per cent of the funds therein have 
been allocated. 

The new $6,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion is being allocated rapidly. 

Since the beginning of the war, 
our exports to the British, including 
lend-lease aid, have amounted to 
approximately $5,250,000,000, most 
of which was financed by the British 
with their own dollars. In October, 
exports to the British were the larg- 
est of any month since the war be- 
gan. 


Titanium Dioxide Placed 
Under Allocations System 


xyeneral Preference Order M-44, 
which directs the distribution of ti- 
tanium dioxide for use as pigment, 
through a monthly allocations sys- 
tem, has been issued by the Priori- 
ties Division. 

Purpose of the order, which be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, is to set up a 
defense pool to take care of all man- 
datory orders and to prorate the re- 
mainder on an equitable basis to all 
customers. The defense poo] for the 
first month is set at 20 per cent of 
each producer’s daily production. 
The percentage may be changed 
from month to month as defense 
needs vary. 

In addition to the armed services 
and the Maritime Commission, who 
are heavy users of titanium pig- 
ments in paint and other protective 
coatings, the Director of Priorities 
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is authorized by the order to allo- 
cate supplies out of the pool to po- 
tential users who do not have a 
previous customer rating with the 
producers. 

Titanium dioxide is produced from 


ilmenite ores, with the bulk of the. 


United States’ supply formerly com- 
ing from India. When the possi- 
bility of increasing shipping difficul- 
ties were realized, additional Amer- 
ican mines were developed. These, 
with stocks on hand. will prevent 





ican production of titanium pig- 
ments has more than doubled since 
1937. 


Steel Preference Orders 
Extended to Dec. 31, 1942 


Priorities Division last week ex- 
tended all general preference or- 
ders affecting pig iron, steel, steel 
warehouses and special types of 
iron and steel to Dec. 31, 1942. 
Prior expiration date had been 


any curtailment of output caused Nov. 30, 1941. 


by the cessation of imports. Amer- General preference order M-21, 





Priorities Field Service 


L. Edward Scriven, Director 


Following district managers, appointed by Office of Production 
Management, serve in an advisory capacity on priorities. Chief func- 
tion is to assist holders of defense contracts to obtain priority ratings 
on materials. Usually, they have facilities for immediate communi- 
cation with the Priorities Division of OPM in Washington. They may 
be contacted as district manager, Priorities Field Service, Office Pro- 


duction Management, as noted below: 


Atlanta, Ga.John B. Reeves, Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Baltimore—Theodore M. Chandlee, Baltimore Trust building. 
Boston—William P. Homans, 19 Congress street. 

Buffalo—Paul R. Smith, M. & T. Bank building. 

Charlotte, N. C.—J. E. MacDougall, Liberty Life building. 
Chicago—Warren G. Bailey, 20 North Wacker drive. 
Cincinnati—Bruce W. Burroughs, Union Trust building. 
Cleveland—William T. Walker, Federal Reserve Bank building 
Dallas, Tex.—James B. Crockett, Wood and Akard streets. 

Dayton, O.—Harold B. Doty, 32 North Main street. 

Denver—Virgil Board, U. S. National Bank building, Denver. 

Des Moines, Iowa—505 Crocker building. 

Detroit—Walter Hall, 160 Fort street. 

Houston, Tex.—-George L. Noble Jr., Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Helena, Mont.-—Osear A. Baarson, Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Houston, Tex.—George L. Noble, Jr., Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Albert O. Evans, Circle Tower building. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—_George H. Andrews, Hildebrandt building. 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. H. Carr, Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Dyer Butterfield, Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Los Angeles—G. H. Hutchins, 1151 South Broadway. 

Louisville, Ky.—James T. Howington, Todd building. 

Memphis, Tenn.—J. S. Bronson, Sterrick building. 

Milwaukee—Frank J. Tharinger, First Wisconsin Nat’] Bank building. 
Minneapolis—William F. Kiesner, Rand Tower building. 

Nashville, Tenn.—George S. Gillen, 1015 Stohlman building. 
Newark—176 Sussex avenue. 

New Orleans—John A. Bechtold, Federal Reserve Bank. 

New York—John D. Pollock, 25 Broad street. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—C. F. Aurand, Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Philadelphia—Frederick W. Slack, 925 Chestnut street. 
Pittsburgh—Charles C. Cruciger, Grant street and Ogle Way. 
Portland, Oreg.—J. Fred Bergesch, Bedell building. 

Richmond, Va.—Fred P. Wilmer, Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Ralph E. Bristol, Utah Oil building. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Carl L. Pool, 415 W. French Place. 

San Francisco—Andrew L. Kerr, Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Seattle, Wash.—William D. Shannon, Stuart building. 

St. Louis—Lewis E. Crandall, 411 Locust street. 
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placing steel under priority, was 
reported most important of the 
series including M-17, M-21-a, M-21- 
b. Preference rating order P-31, 
providing limited blanket ratings 
of A-l-b and A-l-c to orders for 
certain materials essential to manu- 
facturers of foundry equipment 
and repair parts, was also ex- 
tended, to May 30, 1942. 


Requisitioning Power 
Delegated to OPM 


Delegation to OPM of the power 
to requisition materials and proper- 
ty for the national defense was 
granted a favorable reception by in- 
dustry generally. 

The move, which was made in an 
executive order appearing in the 
Federal Register, is expected to 
strengthen inventory control by de- 
fense officials. It empowers OPM 
to act promptly to acquire hoarded 
materials. 

The order authorizes OPM to 
“requisition and dispose of such 
properties on its own account” or 
to provide for the requisitioning and 
disposition of such property through 
the War and Navy Departments or 
any other federal agencies engaged 
in the procurement of property of 
the type subject to seizure under the 
acts of Oct. 10, 1940, and Oct. 16, 
1941. 

United States marshals are em- 
powered to requisition and dispose 


of property when requested by a 
government agency. Government 
agencies other than OPM may initi- 
ate requisition orders by submitting 
them to the OPM whenever they de- 
termine such property is of the 
kind authorized to be taken over un- 
der either of the two acts. 


Lead, Tin Foil Banned as 
Wrapping for Tobacco, Candy 


Lead and tin foil will disappear 
from cigaret packages, chewing 
gum, candy and a number of other 
package uses after March 15, as re- 
sult of Limitation Order L-25 issued 
last week by the Priorities Division. 

Order provides that no tin, lead or 
composition foil containing them 
shall be used in the manufacture of 
any decorative article or material or 
for the packaging of tobacco prod- 
ucts, chewing gum, all beverages, 
confections, ribbons for typewriters 
and other business machines, fric- 
tion tape and photographic film. 

Until Jan. 15 manufacture of foils 
for the uses to be prohibited is lim- 
ited to one-third of the amount 
manufactured for those same cate- 
gories in the first three months of 
1941. 

Manufacture and sale of foil for 
any of the uses listed is prohibited 
after Jan. 15, 1942. 

Basis for the order is the fact 
that lead going into foil manufac- 
ture has increased from approxi- 





Patterson Advocates Government Plant Seizure 





@ Undersecretary of War Robert Patterson, testifying before the Senate judiciary 
committee, urged passage of the Connally bill which authorizes seizure and 


operation of strike-bound defense plants by the government. 


The bill also would 


set up a wage board to adjust disputes in those plants for the duration of the 


emergency. 


Although local laborites have been quick to petition the President 


to “take over” plants, where they have been unable to enforce their demands, 
leaders are reported luke-warm on the proposition of a federal seizure law. NEA 
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mately 2000 tons a month at the 
beginning of 1941 to 6500 tons at 
present, with the demand increasing 
monthly. Users of foil have swung 
rapidly into lead as aluminum stocks 
declined and they were unable to 
get more for that purpose. Tin sav- 
ings under the order are estimated 
at 250 tons a month. 

The tobacco industry uses about 
85 per cent of the tin and lead foil 
consumed, with cigarets leading the 
list. The industry was told some 
months ago that restrictive orders 
on foil would be necessary, and 
studies of satisfactory substitutes 
have been carried out. The tobacco 
industry has already taken steps to 
reduce its use of lead in foil by one 
half. 


Heat Treating Furnace Builders 
Granted A-1l-c Preference Rating 


Manufacturers of furnaces used in 
the heat treatment of metals have 
been granted an A-l-c rating in ac 
quiring the necessary materials, in 
an order issued by the Priorities Di 
vision. 

tating may be applied to pur 
chase orders for the component 
parts and materials listed in Ex- 
hibit “A” attached to the order. 

These are: Motors and other elec- 
trical accessories; mechanical parts 
and accessories; alloy and carbon 
steels in bars, forgings, castings, 
plates, sheets, shapes and tubes; fer- 
rous and nonferrous castings and 
forgings; abrasives; indicating in- 
struments and accessories; refrac- 
tories and insulation; controlled at- 
mosphere generators and _  acces- 
sories; burners and their acces- 
sories; paints and finishing mate- 
rials; maintenance and shop sup- 
plies (this item applies to a pro- 
ducer’s requirements only and is re- 
stricted to items necessary for prop- 
er operation and maintenance of a 
producer’s manufacturing equipment 
and facilities); foundry supplies con- 
sisting of steel rail and other steel 
scrap, silvery pig iron, regular pig 
iron, coke, ferrosilicon, ferroman- 
ganese, vanadium, nickel, molyb- 
denum and chromium. 

The rating has been assigned to 
some 50 manufacturers of furnaces, 
both electric and combustion, to be 
delivered to fill defense orders de- 
fined in the order. Rating may be 
extended to their suppliers for the 
acquisition of material listed in the 
exhibit, and which is to be physi- 
cally incorporated in the finished 
product. Each purchase order cov- 
ered by the rating must bear the 
following statement: 

“Material for Defense Products 

Preference Rating A-l-c un- 
der Preference Rating Order No. 
P-74, Serial No. , with the 
terms of which I am familiar.” 

This statement should be signed 
by a responsible official of the com- 
pany making use of the order. 























“Acorn” Dies are fur- 
nished in 5. different 
sized blanks. 





Regular “Acorn” Die 
holders for screw ma- 
chines that reverse die 
or rod automatically. 











. . » TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


oF “ACORN” DIES 


ERE are 12 questions about “Acorn’’ Dies. Out of 7 tool foremen 
who recently tackled them, only one was able to score 100%. 
How about you? Don’t peek at the answers in the lower right corner 
till you’ve checked your knowledge. 
1, “Acorn” Dies can be used on all makes of hand or automatic 
screw machines, turret lathes, bolt cutters, drill presses, etc. 
C) Right 1] Wrong 
2. “Acorn” Dies can only be used on fixed centers. 
C) Right [1] Wrong 
3. ‘‘Acorn” Dies are adjustable. C- Right — Wrong 
4, “Acorn” Dies do not require lead screws on machines on which 
they are used. C) Right (J) Wrong 
5. “Acorn” Dies can be used on any machines which reverse either 
the die or rod when the desired thread length has been cut. 
C) Right (] Wrong 
6. There is only one size of “Acorn” Die blank for all thread sizes. 
C) Right 1] Wrong 
7. There are standard holders which permit “‘Acorn’’ Dies to be 
used with “button,” spring or floating die holders. 
C) Right [1] Wrong 
8. Smaller than ordinary ‘‘Acorn’’ Dies can be used with a given 
holder. [) Right (1) Wrong 
9, Each size of “‘Acorn” Die holder is available with only one size 
shank. C) Right FZ Wrong 
10. Genuine “‘Acorn’”’ Dies have an exclusive patented “heel” on the 
cutting lands that prevents tearing threads on reversal. 
C) Right [1] Wrong 
ll. ‘‘Acorn” Dies are so uniform in size that they can be removed 
for sharpening, or changed without checking machine set-up. 
C) Right (J) Wrong 
12. A special fixture is needed to hold dies for sharpening. 
C] Right (] Wrong 


For years ‘“‘Acorn"’ Dies have hung up 
amazing records on various types of pro- 
duction work. Consider them for any job 
where dies seem to wear out rapidly. 


GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Derrorr PLant: 2102 West Fort St. 








WAREHOUSES in 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
In Canada: GreenFieLp Tap ANp Die Corp, 
or Canaba, Lrp., Gatt, Ont 








tiladiaiae 2 Won 
2. Wrong 
3. Right 
TAPS + DIES +» GAGES + TWIST DRILLS « REAMERS - SCREW PLATES + PIPE TOOLS 4. Right 
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5. Right 
6. Wrong 
7. Right 
8. Right 








Releasing “* Acorn” Die 
holder for hand serew 
machines. 





“Acorn” Die Adapter, 
for button, spring or 
floating holders. 


: ( )his is one of a series of 
advertisements published by 
Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration to help users gel 
greater production from their 
small tools in these critical 
times, through making use- 
ful facts more widely henown 





9. Wrong 
10. Right 
1l. Right 
12. Wrong 
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Little hope of absorbing automotive unemployment by step- 
ping up truck orders, and projection of present defense orders 
to full production still leaves many thousands out of work... 
Lack of volume facilities for forging and machining heavy 
truck parts holds down output of this class of vehicle .. . 
Buses re-engineered to steel from aluminum 10-15 per cent 


heavier ... Two new defense jobs shouldered 


DETROIT 
@ A LOT of glib talk is being passed 
about these days on the subject of 
absorbing disemployment resulting 
from curtailment of passenger car 
production by the simple expedient 
of boosting army truck orders. It 
may be well to examine this matter 
in some factual detail to explode 
such a myth. 


The truck industry currently is 
operating at about 80 per cent of its 
20,000 per month capacity and in the 
1942 model season, ending next sum- 
mer, will turn out somewhat over 
700,000 civilian trucks against a ceil- 
ing of 800,000. Military truck orders 
are now being filled at a rate of 
around 5000 per week, and the year’s 
schedule calls for around 389,000 
vehicles. Present military truck or- 
ders will be completed between Feb. 
1 and April 15, and as yet no orders 
have been booked for shipment after 
this time. 


Present Requirements Covered 


It is the feeling of truck officials 
that the army has placed its full re- 
quirements for the present-size force 
and further awards will be only for 
normal replacement and mainte- 
nance needs. Army buyers are not 
favoring purchase of trucks for stor- 
age against future unknown needs. 
Of course, should the administration 
decide to go all-out on its war offen- 
sive and proceed with the so-called 
“victory army” for overseas offen- 
sives sometime next spring, truck 
needs would burst present confines 
in short order. But for the present 
force of 1,400,000 men truck require- 
ments are covered. Any new army 
business will be for replacement 
plus whatever lend-lease require- 
ments come along for the ‘“democ- 
racies.” 

Another thing—the truck industry 
needs from 120 to 150 days between 
placing of orders and delivery of 
first assembled units; this for lining 
up material sources and readying 
equipment. So many orders placed 
now would not start to be shipped 


December 1, 1941 


until the latter part of April. 

Three general classifications of 
trucks—light, medium and heavy- 
have become more clearly defined 
now, to the advantage of truck build- 
ers, so that light trucks are roughly 
those below 1%-ton capacity; me 
dium from 1% to 2%, and heavy all 
over 2%. Most civilian truck 
purchases are in the light category; 
most military needs in the heavy 
classification. Restriction on light 
truck production for January will 
hold it to 64 per cent of output for 
the same month a year ago, or about 
44,000 units. No ceiling is imposed on 
heavy truck production, but there is 
a very definite natural ceiling on pro- 
duction facilities for this type. 

In the first place, heavy ma- 
chinery for handling truck axles and 
transmissions has been at low ebb 
for better than 20 years, so that to- 
day there are no “volume” facilities 
for this type of work. It is almost 
impossible to get any kind of de- 
livery on heavy forgings, while gear 
cutting and heavy grinding equip- 
ment for truck work is _ scarce. 
Furthermore, metalworking plants 
specializing in truck axle and trans- 
mission production have seen a con- 
siderable share of their available 
man-hours drafted for ordnance 
work—tanks, for example. 

In the second place, even under 
A-3 priority, it is difficult to obtain 
steel for trucks in much under nine 
weeks. This picture may get even 
worse under forthcoming allocations 
of all materials for manufacture. 

As to the matter of changing over 
passenger car assembly line to truck 
assembly, it is estimated that this 
may be possible for trucks of *%- 
ton capacity and under, but for any- 
thing over this size, the change is 
impracticable, because of low head- 
room, insufficient strength in con- 
veyor system and other physical 
limitations of passenger car plants. 

Civilian truck business in general 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 








By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


has dropped off since liquidation of 
field stocks in September, despite 
the fact fall months normally con- 
stitute the peak selling season for 
truck interests. While prices of new 
model trucks were marked up only 
6-11 per cent, the prevailing scare 
talk, priorities and taxes have col- 
laborated to hold down sales. How- 
ever, field stocks still have not been 
built to normal levels. 


Aluminum Lack Suspends 
Large Bus Production 


In the bus manufacturing field, 
engineers consider they have been 
set back about six years by the in- 
ability to obtain aluminum any 
more. Last February, when alumi- 
num went out of the picture for 
buses, a complete re-engineering pro- 
gram was rushed through for the 
changeover to steel, thereby cutting 
down production appreciably. The 
change in material surprisingly 
enough increased average weight by 
only 10-15 per cent, but the produc- 
tion loss meant that total output 
for the first six months of the year 
suffered unexpectedly. When the 
OPM set bus quotas for September 
to February on the basis of produc- 
tion for the first six months of the 
year, it did not realize that this 
meant actually a 40 per cent cut 
from normal production rates. Ef- 
forts are being made to correct this 
situation now. 

Average bus production for the 
past five years has been 6200 units a 
year. Production this year will total 
about 6400, and estimates indicate 
a need for 9000 units in 1942. Prin- 
cipal reason for this increase is the 
sharp jump in numbers of workmen 
requiring bus transportation to out- 
lying defense piants. 

This is another of those anomalous 
aspects of the defense program. 
Hundreds of large defense plants, 
employing hundreds of thousands of 
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workmen, are located far from 
metropolitan centers of population, 
compelling workmen either to drive 
their cars or to ride buses to and 
from work. And at the same time, 
restrictions are placed both on as- 
semblies of passenger cars and 
buses. 

Large 54-passenger buses, double- 
deckers and transcontinental cruis- 
ers have had to be dropped alto- 
gether from bus manufacturers’ 
programs because of the aluminum 
shortage. Those seating 40 or less 
passengers are still on the O.K. list. 

So sharply has rider demand been 
pressing bus operators that they 
have had to sacrifice to a consider- 
able extent all efforts at preventive 
maintenance, which eventually may 
cause a critical situation on bus 
lines. 


Hardenability Rating 
Should Be Specified 


Commenting on the age softeninz 
of 37-millimeter armor-piercing shot, 
discussed here briefly last week, H. 
B. Osborn Jr., research and devel- 
opment engineer, Tocco Division, 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, 
says his laboratories have examined 
the widely varying results obtained 
in the heat treatment of a number 
of different types of steels used in 
this ordnance material and have 
found that in order to produce a 
satisfactory shot the hardenability 
of the steel must be specified in ad- 
dition to the chemical analysis, 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1939 1940 1941 
Jan....... 836,962 449,492 524,058 
Fend.....59> eee 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April. . 354, 266 452,433 489,854 
May. . 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June ..... 824,258 362,566 546,278 
July.. 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Aug. .. 103,343 89,866 164,792 
Sept. . 192,679 284,583 248,751 
9 mos. 2,570,370 3,160,060 4,031,191 
Oct....... 324,689 514,374 
ee 368,541 510,973 
| 469,118 506,931 
Year..... 3,732,718 4,692,338 
Estimated by Wards Reports 
Week ended: 1941 19407 
en, 92,879 118,092 
Nov. 8 . 93,585 120,948 
Nov. 15 92,990 121,943 
Nov. 22 76,820 102,340 
Nov. 29 93,495 128,783 


*Comparable week. 





when the steel is purchased. 
Present information indicates that 
a Jominy hardenability of 50 Rock- 
well C at 1% inches from the end of 
the specimen, together with suffi- 
cient end hardness to produce the 
desired surface hardness of the 
shot, is satisfactory for armor-pierc- 
ing shot. A _ present acceptable 
specification of hardenability on the 
37-millimeter shot is 58 Rockwell C 
minimum in the center of a 1%- 





Meet Mr. Bennett, Mr. Murray and Friends 





@Noteworthy in light of past events was this group comprising a Ford Motor Co. 

official and CIO leaders, lunching together in Detroit recently. Left to right: 

Allan Haywood, CIO organizing director; R. J. Thomas, president, United Auto 

Workers; Harry Bennett. Ford personnel director; and Philip Murray, president, 
CIO. NEA photo 
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inch diameter by 6-inch long test 
piece (cut from the bottom of a bil- 
let), heated to 1600 degrees Fahr. 
and quenched in nonagitated oil 
at no less than 100 degrees Fahr. 


As pointed out last week some 
shot have been hardened to a point 
which apparently exceeded the theo- 
retical maximum hardness of the 
steel and then have tended to drop 
in hardness to a stable value, after 
a tempering treatment at 350 de- 
grees Fahr., which corresponds to 
the normal hardness of the heat 
of steel being treated. 


Conferences to determine the 
exact specifications for steel to be 
used in shot are being held, and it 
is the hope that definite data will 
be decided upon so that manufac- 
turers then can order steel to such 
specifications and be assured of a 
satisfactory product. 


To Make Tank Cannon 


Two new defense projects in the 
Lansing, Mich. area were an- 
nounced last week. One is a pro- 
gram to be launched at Oldsmobile 
Division for manufacture of 75-mil- 
limeter cannon to be mounted on 
tanks—this in addition to the con- 
tract Olds now has for production 
of the 20-millimeter Hispano-Suiza 
cannon. The second project in- 
volves the building of a new type 
of eight-wheel trackless truck 
mounting a 75-millimeter gun and 
armored, this to be handled by the 
Reo Motor Co. The truck is of en- 
tirely new design apparently, with 
eight independently sprung wheels. 

De Soto’s new building for the 
manufacture of Bofors antiaircraft 
gun parts last week has been com- 
pleted and machinery is now going 
in place. It is adjacent to the main 
automobile plant of the company 
and provides 63,000 square feet of 
space. 

Moraine Products Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Dayton, O., has 
developed several new automotive 
parts of ,»owdered iron. One inter- 
esting job is the clutch plates for 
the Oldsmobile and Cadillac Hydra- 
matic drive. There are 16 of these 
plates or rings in the automatic 
drive mechanism. They are 5% 
inches in diameter, 1/16-inch thick 
and about 1% inches in annular 
width. They replace strip steel 
stock, and avoid the wastage in- 
curred in stamping the rings out of 
such material. 

Discontinuance of extensive chro- 
mium plating on automobiles, the 
deadline now being Jan. 1 instead 
of Dec. 15, is working hardships in 
plating shops in this vicinity. Some 
of them are switching over to hard 
chromium plating work, the latter 
being required extensively on gages. 
Ford is understood to have about 
100,000 amperes of “hard” chro- 
mium plating now in production. 
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Josiah Wedgwood, famed student of the arts and 
sciences and benefactor to both, through his great tal- 
ents, established standards for pottery making never 
excelled, but often copied. 


Certain kinds of clay used in the production of Wedg- 
wood pottery are largely responsible for the great 
reputation enjoyed by the famed potter, who centuries 
ago realized that the value of a product depended 
greatly upon the materials used. 
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WING TIPS 


Measure of auto industry's performance on aircraft produc- 











@ TWO billion dollars’ worth of or- 
ders for aircraft, aircraft engines, 
subassemblies and parts had been 
dumped in the lap of the motor ve- 
hicle industry on Oct. 1—about half 
of the total defense orders received 
by this industry since September, 
1939. This total does not include 
orders placed with companies which 
do not assemble automobiles, such 
as Briggs Mfg. Co. and Murray 
Corp. of America. They, too, hold 
large contracts for aircraft sub- 
assemblies. 

The question naturally is asked: 
How is this huge volume of work 
coming along? The answer, accord- 
ing to production experts working 
between the airplane and motor 
companies, will have to wait an- 
other year for final determination. 
The contracts generally are still in 
the tooling stage which is necessari- 
ly drawn out over a longer period of 
time than that customary in the 
airplane plants because of the fact 
tooling is being extended far be- 
yond what has been the fashion. 


Tooling Must Be Extended 


Right here is one of the funda- 
mental differences between the 
manufacture of airplanes and the 
building of automobiles. Workmen 
in airplane plants, until the recent 
vast expansion there, have been for 
the most part skilled artisans, thor- 
oughly schooled and trained in the 
various phases of airframe fabrica- 
tion and assembly. Most of them are 
capable of taking a blueprint and fol- 
lowing the specifications for a cer- 
tain part to the letter, depending 
more upon their own knowledge 
of what is required in the part than 
upon a machine or tool to duplicate 
the blueprinted part. 

In the motor industry, with its 
many thousands of workmen, near- 
ly all doing some specialized task, 
the skill of the individual man is 
somewhat below that of the old-time 
airplane workmen, probably for the 
reason that special-purpose ma- 
chinery has been designed to relieve 
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tion program still a year off, as tooling proceeds ... Try to 

do unfamiliar job in familiar way to obtain optimum results 

....+ Hesitate to retrench on factor of safety ... Orphan fly- 

ing boat now a hero of Atlantic ... Engines given thorough 
tests after installation in pursuits 


the necessity for dependence upon 
skill of the individual workman. 
So when you turn over a job like 
building a wing, a nose, a tail sur- 
face or a center section of an air- 
plane to an automobile plant, you 
must extend the tooling consider- 
ably further than it is carried in 
the average airplane plant. This is 
now being done, but it takes time— 
one of the reasons why it will be 
next fall before the automobile in- 
dustry really begins to click on air- 


frame assemblies. Airplane manufac- 


turers are fully aware of the situa- 
tion, and they realize, too, that some 
of the tooling now in process is go- 
ing to be a wonderful thing to be- 
hold when it gets into production. 
They are not worrying too much— 





yet—about the competitive aspects 
of auto companies moving into the 
airplane field. In the first place, they 
have too many production problems 
and expansion problems of their own 
right now to be overly concerned 
about eventualities of years hence. 
Furthermore, many of the top air- 
plane company executives are for- 
mer automotive company officials 
and hence are not inclined toward 
what might seem petty jealousies. 
In addition, the airplane companies 
recognize that automotive officials 
who are paid $100,000 a year salary 
are not getting such money because 
of their sweet dispositions. They are 
accomplished experts in planning 
and executing a production job in a 
highly competitive market and with 


@ Preview of “biggest mass delivery of warplanes in history”. Here you see 
some of the 123 basic training planes turned over to the Army and Navy in a 
single day by Vultee Aircraft Inc. The trainer, designed for the transition stage 
between primary and advanced instruction, is powered by a Pratt & Whitney engine 
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narrow profit margins. If men with 
talents like these can be pressed 
into service in the building of air- 
frames, the result is pretty certain 
to be something worthwhile. 

It is true that in the present emer- 
gency costs are of little moment. 
That is probably another reason why 
the motor companies are going 
ahead with such an extensive tooling 
job for airframes, with a produc- 
tion outlook only a fraction of what 
it takes to amortize a set of tools in 
automotive production. If the tools 
will insure getting the job done 
properly with at best hastily trained 
workmen handling unfamiliar mate- 
rial and parts, then the cost will be 
justified. 


Stick to Precision 
Despite Hazards 


The charge is often heard that air- 
plane builders are too fussy about 
their production job, that they build 
too much of a factor of safety into 
their planes, thereby slowing out- 
put and increasing costs. No one can 
say for certain whether such a 
charge is justified. In military com- 
bat a plane requiring 100,000 man- 
hours of work, with four engings 
requiring another 10,000 man-hours, 
may be shot down in ten minutes. 
On the other hand, consider a ship 
like the Douglas DC-3, hundreds of 
which have been built and not a one 
ever suffering an accident as a re- 
sult of a structural failure. With a 
record like that, Douglas designers 
are not inclined to retrench on their 
specifications, alluring though such 
a move might appear from the stand- 
point of cost and production time. 

Speaking of airplane design, con- 
sider the case of the Consolidated 
PBY flying boat, which two years 
ago was consigned to the ashcan as 
obsolete by aeronautical engineers. 
First model] built in 1934, the ship 
was considered to have outlived its 
usefulness so tools were dismantled 
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@ Mass flight deliveries of warplanes 
are beginning on a grand scale. Each 
day from coast to coast the planes roll 
off assembly lines and take to the air in 
groups of ever-growing numbers. 
Above are six flashes of “lightning” in 
the sky. At the controls of these P-38 
Lightning interceptor-pursuits are Army 
Air Force pilots who took delivery on 
the ships at Lockheed Aircraft factory. 
Heralded as the world’s fastest air- 
plane, the Lightning’s power is fur- 
nished by twin Allison engines. This 
and photo below. opposite page, from 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 





and machinery stored in warehouses, 
making the PBY an orphan. But the 
emergency brought them out again 
and today the PBY is being built for 
both U.S. and British fleets, with the 
only change being two Plexiglass 
gun blisters on the sides. Several of 
the ships have performed front- 
page feats in service, outlasting and 
outmaneuvering German guns and 
planes in spectacular fashion. 


Bomber Redesigned Six 
Times in Two Years 


Bell Aircraft Corp. is well along 
with its new bomber parts division, 
which in February will start produc- 
tion on a $12,500,000 contract for ele- 
vators, stabilizers and rear gun en- 
closures for the B-17F or Flying 
Fortress bomber, on which Boeing, 
Vega and Douglas are co-operating 
along with a host of subcontractors 
and suppliers. 

The B-17, incidentally, was built 
first in 1935, in a lot of 13, pow- 
ered by 9-cylinder 1000-horsepower 
Wright engines. In 1939 a turbo- 
driven supercharger was _ incorpo- 
rated on the engines and the design 
became B-17A. Some months later 
a B-17B set a transcontinental speed 
record of 265.38 miles per hour. Flat 
gun turrets were inaugurated in the 
B-17C which had a service ceiling of 








36,000 feet. Then came engine cowl 


flaps, armor plate and leak-proof 
fuel tanks on the B-17D, after which 
a change to 1200-horsepower engines 
plus the addition of a stinger gun 
turret in the tail brought on the 
B-17E, immediate predecessor to 
model now going into mass produc- 
tion on which several further im- 
provements have been made. 


Tests Piled on Tests 


In spite of all the thousands of in- 
spections and two grueling test runs 
given airplane engines before ship- 
ment, they are saddled with further 
test runs after installation in planes. 
For example, the Allison-powered 
Bell Airacobra pursuit ship, minus 
wings, is blocked up tightly for en- 
gine test, with four cables holding 
the plane to the ground. Old spark 
plugs are placed in the engine which 
is warmed up to about 2000 r.p.m. 
to burn off storage oil. New plugs, 
kept dry in an electric oven, are 
placed in the engine for subsequent 
full-power tests. Full speed is main- 
tained only about 30 seconds, dur- 
ing which time precautions are 
taken to simulate flying conditions 
in the cooling system by spraying 
water through the coolant and oil 
radiators. After this test, the en- 
gine is run at about 1100 r.p.m. for 
half an hour, using 73 instead of 
100 octane gasoline, which washes 
lead off cylinder walls, valves and 
the induction system. Finally a 
quart of hot engine oil is sprayed 
through the induction system and 
the test is over. 

Latest type two-way radio trans- 
mitters and receivers have been in- 
stalled in 360 TWA transports at a 
cost of $4000 and 500 man-hours of 
labor per plane. Installations are de- 
signed so that radio racks will ac- 
commodate instrument landing and 
ultra-high frequency equipment, two 
of the newest developments in the 
communication field, 














Canada To Build Lancaster Bombers; 


Cancels $33,000,000 Martin Order 


TORONTO, ONT. 
g@ AT REQUEST of the British gov- 
ernment, 4-engine Lancaster bomb- 
ing planes will be built at three Ca- 
nadian plants. Companies which 
will be awarded new contracts are 
National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Mal- 
ton, Ont.; Canadian Associated Air- 
craft Ltd., Malton, Ont., and Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Ft. 
William, Ont. 

In order to provide the necessary 
facilities for the production of this 
machine, it has been necessary to 
cancel the production order for the 
Martin B-26B bomber which was to 
have been built at the Malton plant 
of National Steel Car Corp. This 
latter machine now will be obtained 
from the United States. The order 
for the Martin bomber, now can- 
celled, called for construction of 200 
planes at a cost of about $33,000,000. 

National Steel Car’s order for the 
Lancaster bomber will be for 200 to 
300 to cost between $50,000,000 and 
$75,000,000. Figures are not avail- 
able regarding orders to be placed 
with the other two companies. 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, in the week ending Nov. 11, 
placed 3630 war contracts with to- 
tal value of $15,156,062, including 
orders to United States companies 
valued at $4,588,794. Canadian 
awards include: 

Shipbuilding: Canadian Sumner Iron 
Works Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $365,040; 


Halifax Shipyards Ltd., Halifax, N. S., 
$26,488. 

Dockyard Supplies: Superheater Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., $12,172; Dominion 
Wire Rope & Cable Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$6992; Overseas Requisition, London, 
England, $6750. 

Land Transport: Sicard Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., $6553; Eastern Steel Products Ltd., 
Montreal, $42,336; Arlington Cycle & 
Sports Ltd., Montreal, $75,000; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., $12,354; General Motors 
Products of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, $218,- 
980; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada Ltd., New Toronto, $11,868; Ross 
Cycle & Sports Ltd., Toronto, $19,551; 
Wilson Motor Bodies Ltd., Toronto, $14,- 
688; Brantford Coach & Body Ltd., Brant- 
ford, $9684; Chrysler Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., Windsor, $18,743; Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Windsor, $765,479. 

Aircraft: Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co. Ltd., Longueuil, Que., $35,- 
770; Overseas Requisition, London, Eng- 
land, $41,347; Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., $5011; Northern 
Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal, $9775; Amal- 
gamated Electric Corp. Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., $6376; Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, $9536; Smith & Stone 
Ltd., Georgetown, $8159; Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Ft. Erie, $12,065; MacDonald Bros. 
Aircraft Ltd., St. James, Man., $7153 

Instruments: Overseas Requisition, 
London, England, $22,000; Research En- 
terprises Ltd., Leaside (Toronto), Ont., 
$30,996; Sutton-Horsley Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$72,169. 

Electrical Equipment: Overseas Requi- 
sition, London, England, $140,400; Avia- 
tion Electric Ltd., Montreal, Que., $107,- 
550; Canadian Marconi Co., Montreal, 
$85,558; Federal Aircraft Ltd., Montreal, 
$7128; Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, $31,200; Robert Mulhill Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, $7300; Northern Electric 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $110,211; Small Electric 
Motors (Canada) Ltd., Leaside (Toronto), 
Ont., $13,500; Canadian Telephones & 





Supplies Ltd., Toronto, $9500; Kermath 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto, $15,586. 

Machinery: Duke Equipment Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $5077; Northern Electric Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $5626; J. D. Adams 
Ltd., Paris, Ont., $6757. 

Tools: Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., $8778; Craftools Ltd., London, Ont., 
$5984. 

Ordnance: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
don, England, $74,800; Sorel Industries 
Ltd., Sorel, Que., $196,441; Kelsey Wheel 
Co. Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $35,279. 

Munitions: International Flare Signal 
Co. Ltd., Waterloo, Que., $35,532. 

Fire Fighting Equipment: C-O-Two 
Fire Equipment of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., $13,912; Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, $16,141; Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co. Ltd., Toronto, $12,096; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada 
Ltd., New Toronto, $12,096. 

War Construction: Angus Robertson 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., $1,530,000; Russell 
Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
$936,926; Tomlinson Construction Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $563,850; Storms Contract- 
ing Co. Ltd., Toronto, $195,000; Claydon 
Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $120,434; Wil- 
liams, Trerise, Williams, Victoria, B. C., 
$80,000; W. C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask., $95,- 
000; Tomlinson Construction Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., $138,000. 

Miscellaneous: Collet Freres Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., $12,000; Canadian Comstock 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, $35,977; Standard 
Paper Box Ltd., Montreal, $111,025; 
Kraft Containers Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
$7883; Wilson Boxes Ltd., St. John, N. B., 
$7327; Waterman-Waterbury Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Regina, Sask., $8200; Assiniboia En- 
gineering Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
$8636; Anthes Foundry Ltd., Winnipeg, 
$13,114; Central Bridge Co. Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont., $13,300; Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $59,500; Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Ltd., Toronto, $23,205; Berkel Products 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, $5750; Hobart Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $16,188; Kelvinator of 
Canada Ltd., London, $7661; Way Sag- 
less Spring Co. Ltd., Toronto, $21,680; 
Universal Plumbing & Heating Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $10,000; Henry Borger & Son 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $108,000; Tomlin- 
son Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto, $20,- 
000; H. J. McFarland Construction Co., 
Pictou, Ont., $49,000; Connelly & Twizell 
Co., Montreal, $78,000; Henry Borger & 
Son, Winnipeg, Man., $15,000. 











@ This aerial view shows the vast 
three-unit manufacturing works of 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., rapidly nearing com- 
pletion at the Akron municipal air- 
port. More than 10,000 persons will 
be employed here within a few 
months in producing airplane sub- 
assemblies and airships. 

In foreground is Defense Plant 
Corp.’s 400 x 1000-foot building, 
leased by Goodyear for fabricating 
Subassemblies. To the rear and 
right of this structure is the com- 
pany’s new airplane parts building, 
while the great airship hangar or 
dock in the background has its en- 
tire floor and a large mezzanine area 
devoted to aircraft production. 

Goodyear is or will soon be mak- 
ing parts for the following manu- 
facturers: Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Grum- 
man Engineering Corp., and Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 
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Spreading Plants for Plane Parts in Huddle with Dirigible Dock 



























War Department Reports $36,202,798 


Defense Contracts Placed in Week 


@ DEFENSE awards reported last 
week by the War Department to- 
taled $36,202,798, with most con- 
tracts relatively small. Number of 
orders reported placed by the War 
Department in recent weeks has 
diminished considerably from the 
volume reported weekly in late 
summer and early fall. 

Sanderson & Porter, New York, 
was awarded a contract for the de- 
sign of an arsenal for the manufac- 
ture and assembly of incendiary 
munitions at Pine Bluff, Ark., by the 
Chemical Warfare Service. Supervi- 
sion and construction of certain ele- 
ments of the arsenal constitute an 
initial cost of $8,625,000. Optional 
supervision and construction of re- 
maining elements constitute an 
added cost of $7,725,000. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
received a $310,200 award for archi- 
tectural-engineering services and 
construction of a plant to manufac- 
ture protective chemicals, adjacent 
to the company’s existing plant at 
Monsanto, Ill. Monsanto will oper- 


ate the new plant. Other contracts 
included: 


Air Corps Awards 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Sup- 
plies Inc., Charleston, W. Va., stand 
assemblies, $165,100. 

Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., propeller 
hub assemblies, $218,325. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, parts for air- 
planes, $1,358,943. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., starter assem- 
blies, $3,434,735. 

Bird-White Corp., Chicago, vacuum pump 
assemblies, $60,000. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Buffalo, steel, $59,- 
006. 

Brochu & Hass Corp., Grand 
Mich., washers, $10,428. 

Butcher & Hart Mfg. Co., Toledo, O., 
washers, $31,747. 

Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., porta- 
ble, prefabricated hangars, $445,320. 
Circle Wire & Cable Corp., Maspeth, 

Long Island, N. Y., cable, $14,418. 


Rapids, 


Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., tractors, $1,863,552. 
Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, gun mount 


adapter assemblies, $396,600. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
steel, $120,474. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, propelle: 
assemblies and controls and parts for 
airplanes, $1,518,500; Airplane Division, 


Buffalo, parts for radio installation, 


$84,650; Curtiss Propeller Division, 
Caldwell, N. J., parts for airplanes, pro- 
pellers, governors and controls, $466,- 
799. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., parts for airplanes, tools and 
tool kits, $612,163. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, aircraft storage batteries, $102,- 
836. 

Elgin National Watch Co.,, 
aircraft clocks, $172,080. 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 

cameras, $2,298,104. 

Garrett, George K., Inc., 
washers, $43,334. 

General Motors Corp., Aeroproducts Di- 
vision, Dayton, O., hub and spinner 
assemblies and propeller blades, pro- 
peller blade assemblies, propeller as- 
semblies and tools, $926,895 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., 
cable, $88,500. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., 
gas cylinders, $94,650. 

Hickok Electrical Instrument Co., Cleve- 
land, thermometer indicators, $335,351. 

Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., parts for aircraft engines, $211,845. 

Jacobson & Co. Inc., New York, portable 
engine test houses, $534,195. 

Lewis Engineering Co., Naugatuck 
Conn., thermometer indicators, $235,- 
780. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
parts for airplanes, $73,561. 

Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., bomb shackle 
assemblies, $200,626. 

Platt-LePage Aircraft Co., Eddystone, 
Pa., plane equipment, $144,662. 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., 
land, hydraulic pumps, $72,765. 

2eynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., alu- 


Elgin, IIL, 


Philadelphia, 


Dayton, O., 


Cleve- 





Breakfast in a Bomb Shelter; How It May Happen in U.S.A. 


ASHLAND, KY. 
@ Fifteen thousand persons in this 
community know what to expect if 
they ever need a bomb shelter. 

American Rolling Mill Co. pro- 
vided the knowledge with an exhibi- 
tion of one of its bomb shelters, the 
same as those being supplied to the 
Army and Navy and also those used 
in England. 

It was camouflaged as in actual 
use. Interior fittings duplicated 
those in English shelters, including 
gasoline stove; dishes and cooking 
utensils; chemical toilet; water bar- 


rel; fire extinguisher; pick and 
shovel; food lockers; stretchers; 
surgical dressings, etc. A ventilat- 


ing system insured a _ continuous 
supply of fresh air. 

Adding realism, a recording of an 
air raid was played inside the 
shelter, giving visitors an under- 
standing cf warning sirens, bombs 
and antiaircraft fire. Opening in- 
cluded a breakfast for prominent 
citizens of the Tri-State area, includ- 
ing Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, “first breakfast ever served in 
a bomb shelter in America.” 


63% of Armco’s November 
Shipments for Defense 


Steel for defense will absorb 63.25 
per cent of total November ship- 
ments from parent company plants 
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of American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., Charles R. Hook, 
president, stated last week. Defense 
shipments in October represented 58 
per cent of deliveries from parent 
company plants. 


Shipments. for defense require- 


ments of Sheffield Steel Corp., Kan- 


sas City, Mo., wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of American Rolling Mill, 
comprised 85 per cent of the total 
in September and 81 per cent in Oc- 
tober. In November, according to 
Mr. Hook, defense shipments will 
constitute 95.4 per cent of total ton- 
nage. 








minum-foil, rod, sheet, tape, tubing, 
$988,262. 

Roseman Tractor Mower Co., Evanston, 
Ill., lawn mowers, $249,200. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, washers, $12,- 
054. 

Sharpsville steei raovricators Inc., 
Sharpsville, Pa., tanks and gaskets, 
$955, 200. 

Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., 
airplane assemblies, $496,219. 

Steel Products Engineering Co., Spring- 
field, O., machine gun turret assem- 
blies, $8,611,416. 

Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, fuel 
pumps, $1,461,075. 

United Specialties Co., Chicago, hose 
clamps, $291,133. 

Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill., porta- 
ble engine hoists, $261,750. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., New- 


ark, N. J., position indicators, $299,- 
671. 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 


N. J., tools for engines, $149,346. 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
washers, $73,179. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Doehler Metal Furniture Co. Inc., New 
York, folding steel cots, $48,300. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Division, 
Flint, Mich., 1%-ton trucks, $594,981. 

Harris-Hub Bed & Spring Co., Cicero, II1., 
folding steel cots, $48,300. 

Hercules Food Service Equipment Inc., 
New York, muffin pans, retinned, $5266. 

International Harvester Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., 2%-ton trucks, $744,944. 

Metal Products Mfg. Co., Seattle, sole 
protectors, $4678. 

Mileor Steel Co., Milwaukee, stovepipe 
hoods, $51,000. 

Motor State Products Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., folding steel cots, $64,152. 

Simmons Co., New York, folding steel 
cots, $80,500. 

Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., St. Louis, folding 
steel cots, $80,050. 


Coast Artillery Corps Awards 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
recording device, $5000. 

Hardware & Supply Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., galvanized wire rope, $3000. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., galvanized steel rope, $16,306. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Belmont Metal Co. Inc., New York, stand- 
ard steel buildings, $40,526. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, electro-forged 
grating, $16,422. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
shovels, $54,948. 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., Buffalo, gaso- 
line-electric standby unit, $8560. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala,, water tank, $42,985. 

Ehrbar, Edward, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., jet- 
ting and centrifugal pumps, $8186. 

El Paso Iron & Metal Co., El Paso, Tex., 
galvanized pipe, $2437. 

Engineering & Equipment Co., Albany, 
Ga., plumbing supplies, $5292. 

Fairmont Railway Motors Inc., Fairmont, 
Minn., target cars, $5837. 

Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y., 
footbridges, $58,050. 

Patterson, C. T., Co. Inc., New Orleans, 
door and window hardware, $2543. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Easton, 

Pa., oxygen cylinders, $4352. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
chlorinators and accessories, $7295. 
Zork Hardware Co., El Paso, Tex., gal- 
vanized pipe, $5809. 


Signal Corps Awards 


Alden Products Co., Brockton, Mass., 
tuning units, $43,845. 

American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
Chicago, telephone dials, automatic 
telephones and central office equip- 
ment, watchmen’s service equipment, 
attendants’ cabinets, switchboard 


equipment, $191,754. 
Ampro Corp., Chicago, motion picture 
reels and cans, $7640, 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
wire, $758,100. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, humidor 
cans and film reels, and repair equip- 
ment, $11,228. 

Bendix Radio Corp., Baltimore, radio 
equipment, coils, $219,531. 

Bicknell Mfg. Co., Rockland, Me., solder- 
ing irons, $2373. 

Buckingham, W. H., Mfg. Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., climbers, $4575. 

Bunnell, J. H., & Co., New York, keys, 
$1361. 

Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill., bat- 
teries, $5415. 

Camillus Cutlery Co., New York, knives, 
$1793. 

Cardwell, Allen D., Mfg. Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., dials, $2880. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elkhart, 
Ind., volume controls, $3235. 

Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
generators, $46,400. 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp., 
Meriden, Conn., test sets, head sets, 
$11,198. 

Continental Electric Co. Inc., Newark, 
N. J., generators, power units, $158,315. 

Daven Co., Newark, N. J., radio equip- 
ment, $201,614. 

Dicke Tool Co., Downers Grove, IIl., reel 
units, $2560. 

DuMont, Allen B., Laboratories Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., oscillographs, $13,406. 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., Chicago, bat- 
teries, $7302. 

Erie Resistor Corp., Erie, Pa., suppres- 
sor pins, $12,675. 

Federal Mfg. & Engineering Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., tuning units, $48,489. 

Fischer, Charles, Spring Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., casings, nuts, shafts, $117,040. 

Froiland Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
control units, $11,535. 

Galvin Mfg. Co., Chicago, alignment tools 
and cord, radio equipment, $387,168. 
General Cable Corp., New York, wire, 

$2,384,859. 

General Dry Batteries Inc., Cleveland, 
batteries, $6456. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
transmitting units, radio equipment, 





holders, switches, wire, ball bearings, 
dynamoter units, $407,266. 

General Radio Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
signal generators, wavemeters, $10,- 
610. 

Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., New York, pan- 
els, $26,546. 

GMW Advertisers Display Corp., New 
York, cases, $4561. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., Chicago, ca- 
bles, reels, telephones, oscillators, cars, 
$62,899. 

Gussack Machined Products Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., couplings, $55,225. 
Hallicrafters Co., Chicago, components 

for radio equipment, $41,573. 

Horni Signal Mfg. Corp., New York, tun- 
ing units, $56,038. 

Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., mast 
sections, $20,501. 

Jacobson Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., cranks, 
$3213. 

Joslyn Co., New York, wire, $49,960. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, handsets, headsets and receiv- 
ers, $341,885. 

Lear Avia Inc., Piqua, O., radio equip- 
ment, $4542. 

Leich Sales Corp., Chicago, 
boxes, $25,175. 

Mallory, P. R., & Co. Inc., New York, 
switches, $2753. 

National Carbon Co. Inc., New York, bat- 
teries, $5748. 

National Co. Inc., Malden, Mass., radio 
receivers, coil assemblies, radio equip- 
ment, $31,387. 

North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, O., 
switchboard equipment, $12,021. 

Oak Mfg. Co., Chicago, vibrators, $24,702. 

Onan, D. W., & Sons, Minneapolis, charg- 
ing sets, power units, $148,974. 

Pan-American Airways System, New 
York, hydrogen generators, $18,737. 

Radio Receptor, New York, rectifier pow- 
er equipment and tube sets, $280,083. 

Rauland Corp., Chicago, transmitter tun- 
ing units, $30,145. 

RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., Camden, N. J., parts 
for control panels, chanalysts, convert- 
ers, radio equipment, transmitting 
components and accessories, portable 


terminal 
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public address sets, tuning capacitors, 
socket board assemblies, $310,306. 

Remler Co. Ltd., San Francisco, plugs, 
$10,005. 

Supreme Instrument Corp., Greenwood, 
Miss., test sets, $17,128. 

Technical Appliance Corp., New York, 
antennae, socket caps, guys and spe- 
cifications, $18,434. 

Teletype Corp., Chicago, teletype sets and 
parts, $25,316. 

Triumph Mfg. Corp., Chicago, signal gen- 
erators, test sets, $2859. 


United Transformer Corp., New York, 
coils, $3264. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York, wire, 
$279,000. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., Utica, 
N. Y., pliers, $3136. 

Utilities Service Co., 
washers, $1435. 

White, S. S., Dental Mfg. Co., New York, 
casings, $8930. 

Whitney Blake Co., New Haven, Conn., 
wire, $231,000. 

Widin Metal Goods Co., Garwood, N. J., 
mast sections, $12,785. 


Allentown, Pa., 


Medical Corps Awards 


Boker, H., & Co. Inc., New York, forceps, 
$7780. 

Grieshaber Mfg. Co., Chicago, knives, 
$15,805. 

Hackensack Specialty Mfg. Co., Hack- 
ensack, N. J., forceps, $16,946. 

Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co. Inc., Washington, 


X-ray tables, $1455. 
MacGregor Instrument Co., 
Mass., needles, $15,002. 
Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., forceps, $50,- 
075. 

Penn Surgical Mfg. Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
forceps, $2091. 

Schnafel Bros. Corp., Newark, N. J., for- 


Needham, 


ceps, $16,800. 

Sklar, J., Mfg. Co., New York, forceps, 
$59,154. 

Weck, Edward, & Co., New York, forceps, 
$16,800. 


Zimmer Splint Co., New York, aluminum 
litters, $59,235. 


J. G. Brill Gets Order for 
360 Pack Howitzer Carriages 


J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of passenger transportation 
vehicles, last week reported it had 
received an additional contract from 
the War Department for 360 pack 
howitzer carriages for 75-millimeter 
guns. 


This award, with two previous or- 
ders for the same type of carriages, 
gives Brill a total of 554 carriages 
delivered and on order for the War 
Department. 


Defense Contract Opportunities... 


@ Contract Distribution Division of 
OPM recently issued more subcon- 
tract opportunities that have not 
been published heretofore in STEEL. 
The subcontracts are available to 
any manufacturer possessing the 
requisite facilities and not already 


engaged to capacity on defense 
work. 
Further information concerning 


any of the following items may be 
secured from the district office 
which issued the list. In most cases, 
actual samples or drawings of the 
desired article are available for 
examination by prospective subcon- 
tractors. The opportunities: 


Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following work: 


55-1031: Ohio manufacturer wishes to sub- 
contract machine work including heat-treating 
and grinding 600 cast steel bevel gears, 10-inch 
diameter, various lengths up to 914 inches. Ma- 
chine requirements covering critical operations 
are turret or engine lathes with chuck and bor- 
ing facilities for 2 to 5\%4-inch diameter holes; 
gear hobbers or cutters for G- to 10-inch P.D.; 
internal and external grinders. 60 gears wanted 
by Jan. 1, 1942. Rough steel castings fur- 
nished. 

56-1103: Midwestern manufacturer wishes to 
subcontact work requiring machining facilities 
to fabricate large quantity of cap nuts. Work 
requires automatic screw machines capable of 
handling 1%-inch bar hex stock on 2 items, 
and equipment for upsetting and machining 
complete cap nut finished at 2%-inch overall 
and 1%-inch in diameter. Heat treating op- 
tional on all parts—if facilities are not available 
quotations still acceptable. Material, SAE-1112 
—~, SAE-X1112, furnished. Delivery Jan. 1, 


57-1104: Subcontractors required for machin- 
ing and cutting teeth on 40 transversing racks. 
Rack measuring 92.750-inch O.D. x 3.750-inch 
(width) x 2.304-inch (thickness of ring). Bids 
acceptable on machining and cutting or cutting 
teeth only. Gear blank forgings or machined 
rack forgings will be furnished. Material 
WD1045. 


58-1104: Subcontractors wanted for machining 
and cutting teeth on 140 elevating racks weigh- 
ing approximately 100 Ibs. 


Operations include 





December 1, 1941 


turning O.D.; cutting 30 teeth on outside 49.457- 
inch radius, on surface 50.75-inch long and 
1%-inch wide; drilling, reaming and counter- 
boring 1%-inch hole; drilling and tapping 74% - 
inch holes. Steel castings and patterns to be 
furnished by subcontractor. 

59-1112: Eastern manufacturer requires forg- 
ing facilities and die equipment on quantity of 
small forgings. Three (3) items ranging in size 
as follows: Item No. 1 approximately 2, x 
1 43/64, material SAE X4130; No. 2 approxi- 
mately 24 x 314, material SAE X4340 or 4640 
No. 3 approximately 44%, x 4%, material SAE 
X4340 or 4640. Quantities from 3000 to 30,000 
pieces. Priority A-1-b. Die equipment and ma- 
terial to be furnished by subcontractor. Blue- 
prints are on file in this office. 

60-1113: Midwestern manufacturer requires 
sources to furnish gooseneck-shaped pres- 
sure castings weighing 50 pounds each. Steam 
chest casting parts 100 to 115 pounds each. 
Adapter castings weighing 32 pounds each. 
Quantities 500 pieces per month. Material, 
molybdenum alloy. 

61-1113: Local manufacturer wishes to sub- 
contract machine work on nine items. In quan- 
tities ranging from 500 to 5000 pieces. Facili- 
ties required are turret lathes up to 1% bar, 
small milling machines, drills, and tapping. Ma- 
terial to be furnished by subcontractor. 


Munitions Plant Survey 
Contracts Awarded 


@ Two letters of intent for prelim- 
inary surveys in connection with re- 
cently announced munitions plants 
were reported by the War Depart- 
ment last week. Approved by the 
Office of Production Management, 
these letter contracts precede formal 
awards which will be announced 
later. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., received a letter 
of intent for development of plant 
design and preparation of compre- 
hensive estimates for an explosives 
plant at Newport, Ind., to be known 
as the Wabash River Ordnance 
Works (See Street, Nov. 24, p. 55). 





Expenditures are limited by the let- 
ter to $50,000. 

Letter guaranteeing reimburse- 
ment to $200,000 was issued to Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
It authorizes aerial surveys to estab- 
lish topographical maps of the pro- 
posed site for a smokeless powder 
plant at Merrimac, Wis. Soil investi- 
gations and other necessary surveys 
preliminary to award of formal con- 
tracts for construction are also in- 
cluded. 


Government Finances 
More Plant Expansions 


@ Defense Plant Corp. reported last 
week execution of a contract with 
Continental. Roll & Steel Foundry 
Co., East Chicago, Ind., for con- 
structing and equipping a plant at 
East Chicago at a total cost of $5,- 
493,488. Ordnance equipment is to 
be manufactured at the new plant. 

Approximately $1,444,487 of the 
total will be expended for land and 
buildings, it is reported, and the re- 
maining $4,049,000 for machinery 
and equipment. 

This commitment is in addition to 
previous authorizations comprising 
$5,031,650 for plants at East Chi- 
cago; Wheeling, W. Va.; and Cora- 
opolis, Pa. 

The Defense Corp. also contracted 
with Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., 
Cleveland, for machinery and equip- 
ment totaling $1,393,648 for produc- 
tion of aeronautical items at Cleve- 
land. 


Chicago OPM Branch 
To Change Quarters 


@ Headquarters of the Chicago 
district Contract Distribution Divi- 
sion, OPM, will be transferred 
from the present site in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank building to a 
larger space in the Civic Opera 
building about Dec. 6, it was re- 
ported last week. 

Regional headquarters of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Train- 
ing Within Industry, and Office of 
Price Administration will eventu- 
ally be housed in the Civic Opera 
building also. The move is in line 
with a program to consolidate vari- 
ous divisions of the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, 

Priorities Division, OPM, like- 
wise was recently moved from the 
Federal Reserve Bank building to 
the Opera building. 


@ Factory sales of mechanical 
stokers in September totaled 27,138 
units, compared with 28,731 in Au- 
gust and 31,396 in September, 1940, 
according to Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Total sales for first nine 
months this year were 149,630, 
against 109,201 for the comparable 
period in 1940. 














Closed Shop Agreements Cover Third 


Of Workers in Ten Leading Industries 


@ ABOUT one-third of the workers 
employed in ten leading American 
industries work under closed shop 
or union shop conditions, according 
to a survey by The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, New York. 

Union status takes one or more 
of the following forms: 

Closed Shop: Only union members 
can be hired and workers must re- 
main union members to retain em- 
ployment. 

Union Shop: Nonmembers may be 
hired, but to retain employment 
must become union members after 
a certain period. 

Preferential Shop: Union mem.- 
bers are given preference in hiring 
or layoff, or both. 

Maintenance of Membership Shop: 
No one is forced to join union, but 
all present or future members musi 
remain in good standing as a con- 
dition of employment. 

Exclusive Bargaining Shop: The 
union is recognized as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all employes, 
whether union members or not. 

Bargaining for Members Only: 
The union is recognized as the bar- 
gaining agent only for its mem- 
bers. 

In ten of the largest of some 50 
industries covered by survey, about 
34 per cent of the employes work in 
closed or union shops. These ten in- 
dustries employ nearly 6,000,000 
workers, almost one-sixth of all 
wage earners in the country. Some 
4,000,000 are union members, who 
comprise about 40 per cent of the 
total union membership in the 
United States. None of these in- 
dustries is completely closed shop. 


Union Shop Prevails in Coal 


The union shop prevails in the 
coal mining industry. Of the 540,- 
000 employed in the mines 90 per 
cent work under union shop agree- 
ments, including about one-half of 
the workers in captive mines, some 
of which are owned by steel com- 
panies. Only the 53,000 workers in- 
volved in the current disputes have 
not had the union shop, although 95 
per cent of these are members of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Exclusive bargaining rights pre- 
vail in the five remaining big in- 
dustries. They are: Automobiles 
(500,000 workers; more than 450,000 


union members); rubber (120,000 
workers; 64,000 union members); 
electrical manufacturing (400,000 


workers; 218,000 union members); 
iron and steel (500,000 workers; 400,- 
000 union members); and railroads 
(1,000,000 workers; 
members). 

It may be observed from these 


900,000 union 


figures that closed and union shops 
prevail in industries where union- 
ism has been long accepted, such 
as printing, building construction 
and coal mining. 

Railways, another veteran among 
unionized industry, is, however, the 
outstanding exception. In recent 
years the trend has been to sub- 
stitute the exclusive bargaining shop 
for initial agreements calling for 
bargaining for members only—and 
once this step has been gained to 
press for preferential, union and 
closed shops. 


Limits Choice of Workers 


Employers opposed to closed and 
union shops maintain that their 
choice of workers is limited and 
that they are required to discharge 
those who have resigned or have 
been expelled from unions, yet 
whose work has been satisfactory. 
They further claim that some of 
their workers do not wish to join 
unions and that since employers are 
forbidden by law to prevent their 
workers from joining unions, they 
should not be forced to compel 
workers to do so. Some employers 
hold that closed shops are in effect 
monopolies, whereas they them- 


selves are forbidden by antitrust 
laws to engage in monopolistic prac- 
tices. 

An analysis of the attitude of 


government shows that federal 
statutes both uphold and outlaw 
the closed shop. The National Labor 
Relations Act (the Wagner Act) 
specifically allows agreements with 
closed or union shop clauses. The 
Railway Labor Act disaliows the 
closed shop. by _ forbidding’ the 
carriers to compel their employes 
to join unions. 

One state, Minnesota, forbids the 
closed shop. State courts have both 
upheld and outlawed strikes for the 
closed shop. Strikes for this pur- 
pose have been upheld by court de- 
cisions in California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin. They 
have been declared illegal in courts 
of Delaware, Georgia, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas 
and Vermont. 


@ Unit domestic bookings of elec- 
tric industrial trucks totaled 513 in 
October, compared with 494 in Sep- 
tember, according to the Industrial 
Truck Statistical Association, 208 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. Total 
net value of chassis only booked in 
October was $1,812,363, against $1,- 
916,283 in the prior month. 





What 20-Foot Model of Modern Locomotive Can Do 





@ Scale model of the streamlined steam locomotive of the Challenger, crack 
train to the Pacific coast. was exhibited last week in the Chicago & Northwestern 


station in Chicago. 


Twenty feet overall, it develops 40 horsepower with 150 


pounds of steam pressure, can run 20 miles in an hour using two bushels of 
coal for fuel. It has a 14-inch gage, 14-inch drivers, 4 x 5-inch cylinders, weighs, 


in working order, 21/2 tons. 
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Ten Month’s Finished 
Steel Output Up 39.5% 





to other members of the industry 
for further conversion totaled 367,- 
669 tons in October, 41,881 tons, 
12.86 per cent more than 325,788 





per cent, was 5,470,830 tons, 108 
per cent in October, For ten months 
it was 50,677,975 tons, 102 per cent 
of capacity. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































@ Steel produced for sale in Octo- tons in September. Pct. Ex- 
ber totaled 5,838,499 net tons, 453,- Production in ten months this 1940 Output Exported ported 
682 tons more than 5,384,817 tons year totaled 54,284,448 tons, com- Oct...... 4,937,388 783,652 15.87 
in September, a gain of 843 per pared with 38,899,459 tons in the ov SS aa a 
cent, according to the American bai 4 cia 5 aeee a8 ae ee 
' ’ t Steel Inetitut period in 1940, an increase of 15,- Year . 48,584,860 7,683,858 15.8 
ron an ee a ute. 384,989 tons, or 39.55 per cent. 1941 
October production was 901,111 During 1940 the companies included Jan...... 5,163,912 558,198 10.8 
tons more than 4,937,388 tons made below represented 97.9 per cent of Feb. ..... 4,864,936 560,035 11.5 
j j . > March 5,411,319 491,519 9.07 
in —r 1940, up 18.25 per the total output of finished rolled April 5° 269.748 331 942 6.29 
cent. products. May..... 5,444,235 317,442 5.8 
Exports in October amounted to Production for sale, less_ ship- June 5,086,210 327,357 6.4 
532,082 tons, 28,638 tons less than ments to members of the industry July 5,226,102 430,493 8.2 
560,720 tons in September, a de- for further conversion, related to ne My mA a ny nd Keay 
. A . . . P 2 aia id ‘ o ’ . 
cline of 5.11 per cent. Shipments estimated yield from ingots of 71.1 Oct....... 5,838,499 532,082 9.11 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
, Capecity and Production for Sale of Iron and Steel Products october = 1M 
Propuction ror Sais—Net Tons 
J Current Month Year to Date 
it { Anoual Capacity Sbipmenta Shipments 
? Tous! on seit Todesry tt Ta con Total ae ae To members of the 
finmbed products “fnished predecte’ 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc. oy ay xxxxxxx |. OOS TMM) yyy | 216,000) LOL,OCK] 5, (90,220] sax 1,621,229) 1,735,606. 
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Raile—Standard (over 60 Ibs.)...............-..-.-. me 4 6 3 01.3,,200 240,963) 45.9 endonyg G25.) aan xxx 454,613 Le “i 61,229 ZEREKXE 
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All other wire products. wefemhe| 32 [..........H ip 38 1,958.|.55.7. - axxxxxx}_...d7,045.1 51.8). 3) eexegex 
Fence posts.......... 12.) 32 122,165 4,588 | 4b 2 — 188.) cxxxxax |....59,08/ 58.0). 982) xanuxax 
Black plate. LL.) '33 |... 540,030 | 45,570 151.0 |. 5,959.)......=.... |... 31 0p OOF 3007 34,600) 
Tin plate—Hot rolled 2.21... 515,620... = __- 067 100.6 18,028 S22s229 4... 294,118. 68.5 52,596. REEEERZE 
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Sheete—Hot rolled... 30) 96] xxaxxxx |.O87,245) xxx 27.308 15,880 | — 6,528,051 oS ee 260,552 177,442 
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Cold rolled. 18 3B] xxuxxxuxex 234,481 xzxxX 11,621 EXXRXXXE 295%, 561, EEK ; 67,2 | RRCEEEE 
I ce 13}s0} xxxxzxx |... 62,706] xxx Reh OJ xxxxuxx 649,619.) xxx 19,752) sxxuxusz 
32. | 40 | 23,309, 140..1 1,008,509 | Oh. 1.| 46,068.) 15,880 110,990,920 | 98.7 438, 751|___ 171,462 
Strip—Hot rolled Ob | at | 3,200,430. |. ..195,091.| 5929.) 5,345.) 20,2891 1,697,655 | 62.0 | 65,555) 210,647 
Cold rolled... |. 38 | 42 sae en 84,6.) 3,84) | axxxxxx |1,092,364 | 8.0) 21,721) sxnauan 
‘ Wheels (car, rolled steel) LEP ye” FF ee » 109. 74.5 AD.) axxaxxx |.....217,178 | 61.7 pba 
Axles | 6 | a4 | ..980,350..]. 20,629} 50.5.) 654 | exe aaa |. 160,761.| 40.2 | 3,205. cleeans 
Track spikes ....................... jt ded @ ) Fi 10 1 14,958 54.0. satis ADGT.| aa xaerex 145,637 52.9 ~5p2Q5| eaxauxxe 
POE 0 ie. io" eee 96,600 : 5,839 ye Wet =| EERE L.....41,700 ci. | ee 19) exuxuxax 
TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTS 163/47] xxxxxxx | 5,050,499! xxx |532,002.|...367,009| 54,204,440 | xxx |_4,090,105! 5,006,475 | 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiege! 29.) 48] xxxxxxx 694,199) xxx |.14,435 |. 202,521) 6,711,406 | xxx LLS 993 | 2.226 457 
Ingot moulds... jb | 49] xxxaee oe 62,629. XxX 459. J axxxxax ¥ 625,397 KxX " 3,707. x z x 33 2: 
Bare 135] @t....175,95.1 9,408.).62.9 ) 18h} S51 85 kOe | ee ae 4, 564. 
§ Pipe and tubes. eee 109,300 6,682 12.0}. 185 REXRXXKEX and 2 99 63.6 2,316 zuX "s zx 
All other wed each} $2 |... 2000] __...2,08091 83.9) 436]... - 16,381 | 35.1.) 3,404) es 
Sones Siemdeneenne oun ah oe Be fot | 53 276,715..| .- 35, 479 | 77 .3..|...:...907 551) 20 1,019.| 05.4 6,710 4 563 
Total Number of Companies 
Included - 1% The estimated average yield of products for sale from ingots produced by the companies included above is 
11.1. %, which applied to their total ingot capacity net ions of finished rolled products. 
Production for sale, less shipments to members of the industry for further conversion, related to the estimated yield 
— Current month 5,470,830 w. 7; 108.0 % 
December = 1941 Year to date __50,677,975_N. T.; 102.0 % 57 



















Plan To Allocate Steel for Export; 


Britain Lists First-Half Requirements 


NEW YORK 
@ ALLOCATION of export steel 
not included under the lease-lend 
program or for Canada is expected 
to develop soon. The first product 
to be affected probably will be tin 
plate, according to leading steel ex- 
porters here. 

Priorities, it is believed, will con- 
tinue and will be worked out in 
greater detail than heretofore; al- 
locations to govern the quantity to 
be spared for export, and priorities 
to regulate distribution. The pro- 
posed arrangement will affect pri- 
marily shipments to Central and 
South American countries, which 
the United States will endeavor to 
favor after essential lease-lend and 
Canadian requirements are met. It 
will also affect shipments to the 
Dutch East Indies. 


May Apply to Old Orders 


One matter of concern to export- 
ers in this proposal is whether it 
will apply to various orders long 
on their books, before priorities on 
domestic tonnage went into effect. 
Some large sellers have heavy back- 
logs of this character which they 
have been unable to fill because of 
expanding domestic needs and re- 
quirements for Great Britain and 
her allies. It is expected the allo- 
cation system will apply to the old 
orders, This would eliminate red 
tape in cancelling and reinstating 
the orders. 

Details have been worked out on 
a list of requirements for Great 
Britain for first half of 1942, under 
the lend-lease act. The total is 
1,380,000 tons, including 500,000 tons 
of billets and slabs; 420,000 tons 
ingots; 180,000 tons shell steel; 60,- 
000 tons wire rods; 120,000 tons 
rails, and 60,000 tons bolts and nuts. 

No anticipatory action has been 
taken with respect to alloys and 
forgings or finished steel products 
in general. Shipments of plates 
scheduled for Great Britain are 
suspended entirely, it is said, with 
no indication of resumption. This 
undoubtedly reflects present domes- 
tic stringency in this product. On 
the other hand a rush order for a 
substantial tonnage of barrel sheets 
was allocated recently among ten 
producers for shipment to Great 
Britain before the close of the year. 


Little finished steel has _ been 


shipped to England for some time, 
but such material has been sent to 
her colonies, tin plate being an im- 
portant item. A few months ago 
420,000 tons of tin plate was placed 
under lease-lend rules for shipment 
over 12 months to the colonies and 
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other points where food was being 
packed for Britain and its allies. 

All privately financed export ton- 
nage for Central and South Amer- 
ica has been handled under a licens- 
ing system, through the division 
of controls, State Department, 
working with other government or- 
ganizations. General blanket li- 
censes have been in effect on ton- 
nage for Argentina, Brazil, Cuba 
and Panama, On orders for all 
other Central and South American 
countries, it is said, individual li- 
censes are necessary. 

In recent months a priorities sys- 
tem has been set up to apply 
where needed on shipments to 
these countries. It is in charge of 
what is known as the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, work- 
ing with the State Department, 
SPAB, other government agencies. 

As no figures are now being pub- 
lished on destinations of steel ex- 
ports it is not possible to say how 
much tonnage is going to South 
America this year. Last available 
figures were for the first three 
months, 165,267 tons, at a rate of 
about 661,000 tons for 1941, against 
1,048,314 tons in 1940, and 503,318 
tons in 1939. 

To facilitate trade with South 
America where steel and other ma- 
terial is available the Export-Import 
bank is in position to provide spe- 
cial credits under which shippers 
receive payment on shipment and 
the importer pays on delivery. 


Cyanide Products Service 
Laboratory Opened 


@ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
has opened its new cyanide prod- 
ucts service laboratory at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Staffed by chemists, metallur- 
gists and technical service men, the 
company reports the new labora- 
tories will be used primarily for 
the study and solution of custom- 
ers’ problems and for development 
of improved metal treatment and 
electroplating processes, 

A three-story brick building 
houses a cyanide products analyt- 
ical and research laboratory, a 
metal treatment furnace room and 
an electroplating service laboratory. 


Armour Foundation To Build 
Metallurgical Research Unit 


Armour Research Foundation, at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, has let a contract for con- 
struction of a metallurgical research 











building. The new unit will comprise 
a floor area of 11,000 square feet and 
will cost $250,000 fully equipped. 
Metallurgical investigations con- 
ducted by the foundation include 


counter-gravity die casting, dolo- 
mites, heat treatment of steels, die 
casting ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, open-hearth slags, wire al- 
loys and drawing, metal polishing 
materials, nonferrous forgings, 
foundry molding materials, hard- 
tipping alloys, core oils and. free- 
machining metals. 


McKee Suggests Board To 
Schedule Steel Rollings 


@ Establishment of a central board 
for the sole purpose of scheduling 
war emergency orders for iron and 
steel products on mills qualified to 
roll the material was recommended 
by Arthur G. McKee, president, 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
at a meeting of the Cleveland dis- 
trict section, Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, Cleveland, last 
week. 

Headquarters for such a board 
should be at some location away 
from Washington and its members 
should be men who have had exten- 
sive experience in the iron and steel 
industry, he stated. Output of the 
steel industry cannot be increased in 
a little while by laying down addi- 
tional facilities. Building new units 
requires time. If we schedule the 
equipment we already have and do 
it on an intelligent basis, we can 
produce more munitions than the 
rest of the world put together. It 
seems reasonable to increase in a 
sensible way our present steel pro- 
ducing facilities to meet require- 
ments of the next two or three 
years rather than to lay down new 
units and overstep the bounds, ac- 
cording to Mr. McKee. 

He pointed out that we have 
about 18,000,000 tons of strip ca- 
pacity in this country. If 3,000,000 
tons of plate gages rolled on wide 
mills is deducted, there still re- 
mains 15,000,000 tons of strip rolling 
facilities. If this country needs 
plates, he continued, “let us not 
build a new plate mill in the East 
and a new plate mill in the West; 
but instead let’s adapt more strip 
rolling facilities to plate gages to 
satisfy additional requirements.” 





@ In ceremonies held at the George 
Washington university recently, the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
was awarded a certificate of achieve- 
ment for development of national 
defense production. The presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin, president of the university. 
The award is a result of Packard’s 
double-barreled assignments in na- 
tional defense, involving production 
of marine engines for torpedo boats 
and Rolls-Royce aircraft engines. 
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Industry Told of Materials Controls 


To Come at Priorities Clinics 


@ PRIORITIES clinics in three of 
the leading defense manufacturing 
cities—Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Detroit—last week attracted over- 
flow crowds. Two thousand at 
Pittsburgh, approximately 1700 at 
Cleveland, and a comparable num- 
ber in Detroit heard officials of 
OPM Priorities Division explain 
the picture of defense needs, “short- 
ages” in metal and other materials, 
need for conservation and sacrifice 
in nonessential industries. 


Also outlined were the new Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan and the 
transition from preference ratings 
to allocations of materials. 


Intense interest of industrial ex- 
ecutives in how priorities and al- 
locations will affect the future of 
their business was manifest not 
only in the large attendance at 
the meetings, but also in the num- 
ber of questions submitted. These 
were so numerous that time neces- 
sitated limiting the answers. 

John Martin, assistant policy di- 
rector of the Priorities Division, 
emphasized that the coming of al- 
locations will not make _ present 


priorities rules and regulations ob- 
solete. Many of these will be re- 
tained and their observance will 
continue mandatory. 

The transition to an allocations 
system, he added, will be gradual. 
It will develop as the need arises. 
Probably it never will be complete 
and the earlier system of prefer- 
ence ratings will prevail in many 
cases. The ultimate system _ prob- 
ably will be a combination of pref- 
erence ratings and allocations. 

Difference between the _ prefer- 
ence rating system and the allo- 
cations system, Mr. Martin ex- 
plained, is that preference ratings 
start with the finished product 
and supply the manufacturer with 
a rating. This rating, he added, 
does not guarantee delivery of the 
materials desired but actually is 
only a ticket assigning him per- 
mission to stand in line to buy 
the goods. 

Allocations, on the other hand, 
start with the raw materials and 
assign a portion of the materials 
available to the manufacture of 
the needed or desired goods. Pri- 





Admiral Congratulates Defense Worker 





@ Admiral William H. Standley congratulates Carl Murrin, veteran Heppenstall 


Co. employe, on his good work in helping turn out vital defense materials. 
Heppenstall, president, stands to the left. 


R. B. 
Admiral Standley met Murrin while 


on an inspection tour of the Heppenstall Pittsburgh plant preceding ceremonies 
commemorating Heppenstall’s acceptance of the United States Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance flag and “E” pennant 
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orities start at the top and allo- 
cations at the bottom, Mr. Martin 
added. 

Charles Halcomb, assistant chief 
of the OPM Iron and Steel Section, 
predicted that steel ingot produc- 
tion in 1942 would be lower than 
in 1941, due to the scrap shortage. 
Production this year, he estimated, 
will be about 82,000,000 tons of 
ingots, or 57,000,000 tons of finished 
steel. 

Only answer to the scrap short- 
age, he continued, is pig iron, but 
added that from 12 to 18 months 
will be necessary to build the nec- 
essary blast furnaces to increase 
pig iron output. 

Mandatory allocations of steel 
plates will begin Dec. 1, according 
to Stanley Adams of the Iron and 
Steel Section. General Allocation 
No. 1, effective Dec. 1, will cover 
all products rolled on plate mills, 
including plates, sheet bars, slabs, 
skelp, and other products whether 
of carbon or alloy steel. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


Demand for plate mill products 
carrying an A-10 or higher rating 
will amount to between 850,000 and 
900,000 tons in December, while 
total production will be only 600,- 
000 to 625,00 tons, making alloca- 
tion a necessity. 

Although M-24 carries mandatory 
priorities for scrap, amounting to 
an allocation order, the mandatory 
features are not yet being made 
effective and probably never will 
be, said Mr. Adams. Purpose of 
Forms PD-149, 150 and 151 is to 
make a survey of scrap, who makes 
it, who collects it and who uses it. 
This information probably will be 
used more as a guide to the con- 
struction of additional pig iron fa- 


cilities than anything else, 
The OPM, according to Mr. 
Adams, holds no beliefs that ef- 


fective priorities can be established 
for scrap. The scrap shortage is 
a fact, and probably will become 
worse, 

Automobile radiators soon will be 
made of steel, with an interior coat- 
ing of lead and tin, Harvey Ander- 
son, Conservation and Substitution 
Branch of OPM, predicted. Radi- 
ator manufacturers have agreed 
that steel can be adapted to this 
use, resulting in large savings of 
scarce copper, he said. 

Another saving in copper will re- 
sult from the use of steel cartridge 
cases, now beyond the _ develop- 
ment stage and in the limited pro- 
duction stage. 

Mason Manghum, head of the In- 
dustrial Contact and Education 
Unit, advised all manufacturers, 
whether working on defense or- 
ders or not, to carefully read Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 1, which, he 
said, is becoming more important 
to all industry every day. 
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@ BECAUSE rather serious shortages of 
certain materials are indicated for the near 
future, some defense authorities are making 
alarming statements relative to the num- 
ber of businesses which will be forced out 
of existence during the present emergency. 

These statements may have some slight 
value in awakening public opinion to the 
seriousness of the nation’s problem of ma- 
terial supply. No doubt it is wise to inform 
the man in the street that there is not 
enough copper, for instance, to meet the 
requirements of defense and civilian de- 
mand. 

But to say without qualification that con- 
siderable numbers of business concerns must 
close their doors because of a lack of ma- 
terials is unwise. 

It is unwise because it exposes the ad- 
ministration to unnecessary criticism on 
several scores. It enables the owners, man- 
agers and employes of a private enterprise 
forced out of business to ask extremely em- 
barrassing questions. ; 


¢ ¢ ° 


For instance, they may well say to Mr. 
Roosevelt: “You speak of the necessity of 
making sacrifices in the present emergency. 
We are willing to sacrifice in proportion to 
the sacrifices of others. But is it fair for 
us to sacrifice our business and our jobs in 
their entirety while you refuse to exact any 
measure of sacrifice, however small, from 
labor unions?” 

Or they might say to Mr. Roosevelt: 
“You are forcing us to quit our jobs and 
close up our business because your adminis- 
tration cannot supply us with the small vol- 
ume of aluminum or steel or copper we re- 
quire for operations. You are doing this be- 
fore you have made any real effort to con- 






Wake Up to Lesson of 1918! 


serve materials, to reclaim articles from 
which these materials can be salvaged, or 
to increase the utilization of materials 
through simplification. Why did you not 
exhaust these possibilities before pronounc- 
ing the death sentence on our business and 
our jobs?” 

Again they might say: “We need only 
a small amount of material. The volume of 
production lost because of the week’s shut- 
down of the captive mines would have kept 
1000 businesses of our size going for a year. 
Is it just to ask us to sacrifice everything 
because of your inability to control the ex- 
cesses of union labor which you encour- 
aged?” 


e e ° 


Mr. Wilson did not condemn businesses in 
1918. No effort was made to classify any in- 
dustry as “non-essential.” On the con- 
trary, the administration attempted to pre- 
serve every unit in every industry. 

A committee appointed by Mr. Wilson t» 
study this problem, reported in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We do not recommend absolute prohibi- 
tion because—granting the possibility of 
selecting from all the products of industry 
those items which could be agreed upon as 
of relatively slight importance to the con- 
suming public—the benefits to be derived 
for the war program by the total and sud- 
den prohibition of the industries producing 
such commodities would be trifling com- 
pared to the economic loss during and after 
the war.” 

Washington does not know it yet, but in 
time, after considerable fumbling, it will 
come around to the same sane conclusion 
which the Wilson administration reached 
in 1918. 
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Activity Index Recedes 
During Latest Period 


@ IMPACT of defense orders on industrial activity is 
illustrated by recent employment trends. Number of 
jobs in the durable goods industries rose 31.5 per cent 
this year, against only 12.9 in consumer lines. More 
workers are now employed in the heavy industries 
than in consumer goods. The reverse was true dur- 
ing the 1929 boom period. ‘Anticipated steady expan- 
sion in defense production over the coming months 
is expected to offset the expected further curtailment 
in output of consumer goods resulting from raw ma- 
terial shortages. 

During the week ended Nov. 22 STEEL’s index of 





The BUSINESS TREND 


activity in the iron, steel and metalworking industries 
This represents the low- 
est level recorded by the index in the past two months 
and compares with 124.7 registered in the correspond- 


ing 1940 week. 


declined 7.7 points to 124.1. 


Each of the industrial barometers composing the in- 


dex receded during the latest period. 


The national 


steel rate eased 1.5 points to 95.5 per cent, compared 
with 97 per cent recorded in like period a year ago. 
Steelmaking operations were adversely affected by the 


coal strike during the week ended Nov. 22. 


Revenue 


freight carloadings declined to 799,386 cars. 
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HUGE COPPER TANK 


IS) METALLIC 


ARC WELDED 


@ RECENTLY the Edge Moor Iron 
Works, Edge Moor, Delaware, de- 
veloped techniques for metallic arc 
welding copper fabrications such as 
the large double walled processing 
vessel shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Inner shell is of phos- 
phor bronze, a material analyzing 
approximately 96 per cent copper, 
4 per cent tin. Formerly the car- 
bon are process was used on all cop- 
per work but the Edge Moor shop 
reports that metallic arc welding is 
now being utilized very success- 
fully. 

The design for this tank includes 
several massive rings made from 
3 x 5-inch copper bars. Three bars 
are used to make each ring. Ends 
are prepared as shown in Fig. 1 and 












the bars welded to form a single bar 
which then is rolled to a circular 
section and closed by welding. Fig. 
3 shows an operator making the 
closing weld on one of these rings. 
In the background are the bronze 
shell and steel shell for the outer 


jacket. Inner bronze shell is 9% 
feet in diameter, 8 feet high and 
%-inch thick. 

Fig. 2 shows outside phosphor 
bronze head, 9% feet in diameter, 
21/32-inch thick, with nozzles welded 
in place. In Fig. 4 is shown the 
completed vessel. Note the Van 
Stone type joint between head and 
shell. All welds were X-ray in- 
spected. Photos supplied by Wilson 
Welder & Metals Co., 60 East Forty- 
second street, New York. 














By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 


Head, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 
University of Virginia 
University Station, Va. 
And 
Contributing Editor, STEEL 


@ JUST as the lack of some prime 
mover sufficiently light in propor- 
tion to the power developed defeated 
the attempt of renaissance pioneers 
to fly, so also the absence of the 
modern machine tool fatally affected 
efforts of the gun makers of the 
middle ages to produce weapons 
which were reasonably gas tight. 


Escaping gas between the revolv- 
ing butt and the rear end of the 
barrel not only eroded the metal but 
proved a serious hazard in use. 
Furthermore, it is clearly evident 
that the machine gun as it is known 
today could not possibly be success- 
ful until some form of fixed ammu- 
nition constructed from a_ solid 
drawn brass (or steel) case which 
would serve as a gas check in the 
breech had been invented. Since am- 
munition for the revolver and ma- 
chine gnn has played a major role 
in the progress of these arms toward 
their modern state of excellence, it 
may be of interest to make de- 
tailed reference to the trend in small 
arms cartridge design. 


The accompanying charts and 
table, kindly supplied by Johnson 
Automatics Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., exhibit in profile the small 
arms ammunition used by the prin- 
cipal governments of the world. In 
Table I are included the bullet de- 
scription, bullet weight, powder 
weight in grains, case type, total 
weight of cartridge, chamber pres- 
sure in pounds per square inch, 
muzzle velocity in feet per second, 
muzzle energy in foot pounds, maxi- 
mum accurate range in yards. 


The development of military 
small arms cartridges of modern 
types began over a half century 
ago. General characteristics include 
a bottle-necked case—either rimmed, 
or more generally rimless; a metal 
jacketed bullet between .25 and .32- 
caliber, 130 to 230 grains in weight, 
round nose or pointed; and a charge 
of smokeless powder giving a muz- 
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zle velocity ranging between 2000 
and 3000 feet per second. Chamber 
pressures run between 30,000 and 
50,000 pounds per square inch. 

The elements of this type of cart- 
ridge began to appear in the late 
1870’s. Smokeless powder was grad- 
ually developed from experiments 
with nitroglycerine and guncotton 
(nitrocellulose) begun in Europe 
shortly after 1840. The invention of 
the metal jacketed bullet is usually 
accredited to Switzerland about 1880. 
First cartridge of the modern type 
issued as standard by a major power 
was the 8-millimeter Lebel adopted 
by the French in 1886 and used since 
with little change except for mod- 
ernization of bullets and powder. 
Military powers of the world gen- 
erally changed to bolt-action box- 
magazine small-caliber repeating 
rifles, employing modern type cart- 
ridges, between 1888 and 1895. The 
two commonest actions are the 
Mannlicher used in both a straight- 
pull and a turning bolt and the 
Mauser, using a turning bolt. Rim- 
less cases operate best in such arms, 
but many nations have never 
changed from the original rimmed 
cases adopted before the appearance 
of the rimless case about 1895. It 
will be observed there is a distinct 
but by no means universal prefer- 
ence for the rimless form of case 
where a groove has been cut to 
accommodate the extractor. Cases 
of this type load and feed better 
from charger and through bolt-ac- 
ition arms. 

In most countries, little change 
has been made in either rifles or 
cartridge cases since the original 
adoption. Machine guns of rifle cal- 
iber require no special design of 
cartridge and usually are chambered 
for the same cartridze as the rifles 
of the nation using them. The .50- 
caliber machine gun, although larg- 
er, generally utilizes cartridges of 
the same form as the military rifle 
cartridge. This caliber was devel- 





oped from the German antitank rifle 
cartridges of the first World war, 
which also were of regular rifle 
iype. 

The latest development in infantry 
rifles, the semi-automatic rifle, ap- 
pears to require no change in de- 
sign of present rimless cartridges 
as magazine and feeding arrange- 
ment differ little from those in bolt- 
action arms. 

Loads of military rifle cartridges 
have been improved from time to 
time. The tendency at first was to 
change the bullet from a round nose, 
flat base missile to one with a 
pointed nose and to reduce the 
weight about 20 per cent, increasing 
the velocity correspondingly. This 
was done in a number of countries 
between 1903 and 1914, some na- 
tions using both types for different 
purposes at the same time. 

Muzzle velocities have increased 
to some extent. The muzzle vel- 
ocity of the British .303, for example, 
was 2180 feet per second in the last 
war, while it is listed now as 2440 
feet per second. 

Another change and one still go- 
ing on is to increase the weight 
of the bullet about 15 per cent by 
lengthening the rear and giving it 
a boat-tailed base but without chang- 
ing the forward section. Germany 
is understood to have done this re- 
cently with the 7.9-millimeter Mau- 
ser cartridge, and Mexico and a num- 
ber of the South American coun- 
tries are working along similar lines 
with the 7-millimeter Mauser. 

Mauser and Mannlicher cartridges 
of 6.5 and 7-millimeter are perhaps 
the types in commonest use today. 
In different countries, the rifle mod- 
els vary Slightly, and the cartridges 
do not all have the same ballistic 
qualities. Some of the cases are 
interchangeable between two. or 
more countries, but variations do 
exist between cartridges that carry 
the same designation. The 7-milli- 
meter Mauser pointed bullet, rim- 











to several 











one shown. 


less cartridge, for example, is listed 
countries 
Naturally these countries use cart- 
ridges which vary in minor detail, 
but the limits of variation are given 
and the cases are all similar to the 


in the chart. 


In this country the first cartridge 


of modern type to be adopted was 


the .30-caliber 


Krag Jorgenson, 


adopted in 1892. It is also listed as 
the .30 Army. The Springfield mod- 
el 1903 was adopted in that year. 
It had a rimless cartridge and round 


nosed bullet, 


which was replaced 


in 1905 with a pointed bullet of 





lighter weight and designated as 


U. S. .30-06. Again in 1926 another 
change was made in favor of a 172- 


grain “boat-tail” 


bullet, 


listed as 


the .30 M1. Quite recently the earlier 
type bullet has been readopted, but 


improved powder gives a 


lower 


chamber pressure than the original 








































































No Type 
1 6.5 mm, Mann- 
licher 
6.5 mm. Mann- 


licher Carcano 





6.5 mm. Mann- 
licher Carcano 


Vergneiro 
7 6.5 mm. Krag- 
Jorgenson 


8 6.5 mm, Arisaka 


9 7mm. Mauser 
10 7 mm. Mauser 
ll 7.62 mm 


Schmidt-Rubin 


12 7.62 mm. Mosin- 
Nagant 
13 7.62 Mauser 


14 .30 Krag- 
Jorgenson 


158 U. S&S. 30-06 
16 VU. S. 30 MI 
17 VU. S. 30 M2 


18 7.65 mm 
19 7.65 mm, Mauser 


20 .303 M VI 


21 303 M VII 


22 7.9 mm. Mauser 

23 7.9 mm. Mauser 

24 8 mm. Mann- 
licher 

25 8 mm. Krag- 
Jorgenson 

26 8 mm. Lebel 

27 +U. S. 3S Mi 

28 13 mm. Mauser 


Anti-Tank 
29 U.S.-30-S.R. M1 


30 7.5 mm. Nagant 
Revolver 

31 47.63 mm. Mauser 
Auto Pistol 

32 7.65 mm. Luger 
Auto Pistol 

33 8 mm. Nambu 
Auto Pistol 

4 8 mm. Lebel 
Revolver 


35 9 mm, Luger 
Auto Pistol 

36 9 mm. Steyr 
Auto Pistol 

37 9 mm. Bayard 


Auto Pistol 
38 .46A.C. Pz 


39 .455 M II Web- 
ley Revolver 

40 .455 Webley 
Auto Pistol 












*Also Columbia, 





1 6.5 mm. Mann- 
licher 

5 6.5 mm. Mauser 

6 6.5 mm. Mauser- 


Mauser 





Mexico, Uraguay, 
tAlso Czechoslovakia, 


TABLE I—Data on Cartridges Shown in Accompanying Chart 


Bullet Description 
Round nosed, steel 
et, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro nick- 
el jacket, hollow base 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
steel 


jack- 


Round nosed, jack- 
et, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro 
nickel jacket, flat base 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Pointed, steel jacket, 
boat tailed 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, hollow base 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro nick- 
el jacket, flat base 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Pointed, gilding metal 
jacket, boat tailed 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro nickel 
jacket, hollow base 
Pointed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro nick- 
el jacket, flat base 
Pointed, cupro_ nickel 
jacket, flat base 
Round nosed, steel jacket, 
flat base 
Pointed, steel jacket, 
hollow base 
Round nosed, steel jacket, 
flat base 


Pointed cupro nickel jack- 
et, hollow base 

Pointed, bronze alloy, 
boat tailed 

Pointed, gilding metal 
jacket, boat tailed 

Pointed, copper jacket, 
boat tailed 

Round nosed, gilding met- 
al jacket, hollow base 


Flat nosed, lead, flat base 


Round nosed, cupro nick- 
el jacket, flat base 
Round nosed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 

Round nosed, cupro nick- 
el jacket, flat base 

Flat nosed, cupro nickel 
jacket, hollow base 

Flat nosed, cupro nickel 
jacket, flat base 

Round nosed, steel jack- 
et, flat base 


Round nosed, cupro nick- 
el jacket, flat base 


Round nosed, gilding met- 
al jacket, flat base 


Pointed, lead, hollow base 


Round nosed, cupro nick- 
el jacket, flat base 





Poland, Belgium. 





Chile, Honduras, 


Total 
Bullet Powder Cartridge 
Weight, Weight, Weight, 
Grains Grains Case Type Grains 
159 36 Bottle necked, rimless 348 
161.8 34 Bottle necked, rimless 350 
123 Bottle necked, rimless 320 
159 38 Bottle necked, rimmed 348 
155.38 Bottle necked, rimless 345 
155.3 37.7 Bottle necked, rimless 371.8 
156.4 36.0 Bottle necked, rimless 372 
139 33 Bottle necked, semi- 326 
rimmed 
172 38.3 Bottle necked, rimless 377.4 
140 to Bottle necked, rimless 345 to 
160 365 
174 49.3 Bottle necked, rimless 404 
148 50 Bottle necked, rimmed 348 
148 Bottle necked, rimmed 
220 10 Bottle necked, rimmed 
150 50 Bottle necked, rimless 395 
174.5 50 Bottle necked, rimless 415 
150 Bottle necked, rimless 395 
215 42.5 Bottle necked, rimless 441 
154 _ Bottle necked, rimless 390 
215 30 Bottle necked, rimmed 425 
174 37.5 Bottle necked, rimmed 384 
22 40.75 Bottle necked, rimless 431 
154 49.5 Bottle necked, rimless 369 
244 43.2 Bottle necked, rimmed 
196 50 Bottle necked, rimmed 450.6 
197.6 46.3 Bottle necked, rimmed 426.2 
753 240 Bottle necked, rimless 1876 
Rottle necked, rimmed 1811 
110 14.1 Straight, rimless 194.2 
108 5 Straight, rimmed 
5 7 Bottle necked, rimless 
93 5.9 Bottle necked, rimless 
102 4 Bottle necked, rimless 
120 11.5 Straight, rimmed 
125 5.5 Straight, rimless 
116 6.2 Straight, rimless 
126 5.6 Straight, rimless 
230 5 Straight, rimless 325 
265 7 Straight, rimmed 
220 7 Straight, semi-rimmed 





China. 





Chamber Muzzle Muzzle Maximunt 
Pressure Velocity, Energy, Accuracy 
Lbs. per Feet per Foot- Range, 
Sq.In. Second Pounds Yards 
40,300 2223 1900 800 to 1000 

2296 1925 800 to 1000 
2450 1850 800 to 1000 
2433 2050 800 to 1000 
2395 2000 800 to 1000 
2347 2000 800 to 1000 
2460 2050 800 to 1000 
2500 1950 800 to 1000 
45,000 2296 2056 800 to 1000 
34,000 2750 to 2400to 1000 to 1200 
2900 23500 
2720 2800 1000 to 1200 
2830 2545 1000 
2830 2545 1000 
42,500 2000 1910 800 to 1000 
52,000 2700 2429 1000 
48,000 2650 2675 1000 to 1200 
38,000 2700 2429 1000 
39,400 2034 2000 800 to 1000 
2788 2700 1000 
35,000 2000 1950 800 to 1000 
39,000 2440 2350 1000 
42,000 2093 2100 800 to 1000 
35,000 2882 2800 1000 
39,400 2034 2200 800 to 1000 
2530 2750 1000 
35,500 2380 2600 1000 
54,000 2500 10,765 
2560 12,097 
41,000 1780 775 
725 122 
1300 329 
1200 300 
625 104 
24,000 1075 320 
1200 370 
1148 365 
12,000 800 329 
600 220 
750 270 


Where Used 
Greece 


Italy 
Italy 


Holland, Ru- 
mania 

Sweden, Lux- 
emburg 


Portugal 
Norway 
Japan 


Spain, Serbia 


Brazil* 
Switzerland 
Russia 
Finland 


United States 


United States 


United States 


United States 


Belgium, 
Ecuador 
Turkey, Peru, 
Argentina 
British 
Empire 
Dritish 
Empire 
Germany 


Germanyt 


Austria, Bul- 
garia, Hun- 
gary 

Denmark 


France 
United States 
Germany 


United States 
(Experi- 
mental) 

Russia, Nor- 
way 

Germany, 

Ete. 

Germany, 

Etc. 

Japan 


France 


Germany, 
Etc. 

Austria, Hun- 
gary 

Belgium, 
Denmark 

United States, 
British Em- 
pire 

British 
Empire 

British Navy 


























light bullet load, which is _ less 
fatiguing to shoot and less erosive 
to barrels, while giving satisfactory 
combat ballistics. It is listed as the 
.30 M2. 

Another important development 
in small arms ammunition in the 
United States is associated with the 
trend toward utilization of the sub- 
machine gun for parachute troops, 
tank crews and other applications. 
This cartridge occupies a position 
intermediate between the ammuni- 
tion of the automatic pistol and the 
rifle. It is a straight rimless cart- 
ridge of .30-caliber and medium 
power, intended to be used in a full 
automatic weapon weighing between 
5 and 6 pounds. 

Military pistol and revolver cart- 
ridges have never been considered 
of great importance in Europe. 
While most European pistol cart- 
ridges are capable of long range 
accuracy, they do not compare with 


Chart showing 40 different types of ammunition for modern small arms 





the United States .45 ACP in knock- 
down. ability. 

Concerning revolver cartridges, 
the adoption of the automatic pistol 
as the standard side arm by most 
governments between 1895 and 1911 
has tended to standardize the type 
of cartridge most generally used. 
This is a rimless design, slightly 
bottlenecked, usually having a met- 
al-jacketed bullet. Most foreign na- 
tions use either the Mauser or Luger 
automatic pistol, caliber 7.62, 7.65 
or 9-millimeter. These pistols were 
developed in Germany about 1900, 
and the ammunition is quite power- 
ful although the small bullets lack 
stopping power in close range com- 
bat. 

An interesting exception to this 
type is the Russian 7.5-millimeter 
Nagant, which employs a case that 
envelopes the bullet and enters the 
barrel to make a gas tight fit when 
the powder charge explodes. This 


Complete 


technical data as well as list of countries using these cartridges will be found in 
accompanying table in which reference is made to types shown here by number 


in 












































first column of table 














is shown in the charts. 

European sub-machine guns, play- 
ing an increasingly important part 
in recent warfare, are usually cham- 
bered for either the Mauser or Luger 
pistol cartridges. 

England uses the largest military 
revolver cartridge now issued—the 
455 Webley. The English also use 
the .45 ACP in the Thompson sub- 
machine gun. 

The United States adopted the .45 
Colt automatic pistol in 1911, ac- 
cepting at the time the 45 ACP 
cartridge developed for the earlier 
model Colt automatic pistol in 1905. 
This cartridge superseded both the 
.38 and the .45-caliber revolver cart- 
ridges then in use, and the .38 Colt 
automatic pistol cartridge that had 
been experimentally issued. The 
.45 ACP has been the regular Uni- 
ted States issue for all side arms 
since 1911. 

Cartridge Material: Thus far 
brass has been the generally ac- 
cepted material for the case for 
various more or less obvious rea- 
sons, including its resistance to cor- 























rosion, the ease with which it may 
be worked and its physical char- 
acteristics in the cold worked state. 
The head of a cartridge case must 
be strong enough to resist the pull 
of the extractor without tearing 
while the body must not be so brittle 
as to pull apart with the slight 
elongation which it suffers upon 
firing. 

Then in firing, the cartridge case 
must first expand tightly against the 
gun boxe or chamber to provide a 
perfect gas seal. Then as maximum 
pressure is reached by the explod- 
ing gases, the case must expand 
with that portion of the gun barrel 
in which it rests. As the gas pres- 
sure falls, the cartridge case must 
contract with the barrel and finally 
must contract more than the barrel 
to permit easy extraction of the 
cartridge case from the gun. A cer- 
tain amount of elasticity is thus 


a most important requirement of 
the case material. 

Today the only objection to the 
use of brass is the relative scarcity 
of the copper and zinc from which 
it is made. Thus at the present 
time interest is growing in the pos- 
sibility of using steel cartridge 
cases. These, it is understood, are 
already being made from seamless 
tubing with a base flash welded on; 
as well as the case being drawn 
from a flat disk in some instances. 
Considerable development work is 
being done along these lines at the 
present time. The possibility of us- 
ing steel is especially interesting 
in the larger sizes of ammunition 
which use important quantities of 
materials in the shell case. 

The metal jacket of the bullet, 
generally fashioned of gilding met- 
al (95 per cent copper and 5 per 
cent zinc) or cupro-nickel (70 per 





cent copper and 30 per cent nickel 
or thereabouts) is an invention gen- 
erally accredited to the Swiss, who 
adopted metal jackets about 1880. 
Small arms bullets may have a solid 
lead on lead-antimony core; or they 
may, as in the case of the British 
bullets, have a lead alloy core and 
a point of aluminum or compressed 
paper. This paper point may be ex- 
changed for a hard steel point for 
gas tank penetration, armor pierc- 
ing and the like; or a steel slug of 
designated hardness may be em- 
bedded in a lead sheath within the 
outer envelope for similar opera- 
tions and also for aircraft machine 
gun work. 

In general the smaller caliber rifle 
bullet is designed as a killer without 
undue laceration; while the larger 
caliber revolver bullet is intended 
both to kill and stop, especially at 
close quarters. 





CASIADRE RETRAG TORT 


shortens furnace shutdowns 


@ ONE OF the largest known in- 
Stallations of castable refractory 
material for lining furnace doors 
is shown below, This door, used on 
a heat-treating furnace operating 
at 2000 degrees Fahr., is 19 feet 
wide and 11 feet high at the cen- 
ter. Lining is 9 inches thick and 
is anchored to frame by *-inch 
diameter bolts extending through 
the frame and half way through 
the refractory, spaced on 2-foot 
centers. Bolts were wrapped with 
friction tape before the refractory 
was placed. When put in service, 


the tape disintegrated from the 
furnace heat, leaving a small space 
around each bolt to permit its ex- 
pansion without creating any 
stresses in the monolithic lining. 


Lining is L. W. Firecrete, one of 


four castable refractory products 
of Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 
Fortieth street, New York. It 
weighs 65 pounds per cubic foot, 
and is said to be approximately 
four times as effective as fire brick 
in retarding heat flow. The refrac- 
tory, a hydraulic-setting material 
furnished dry, was mixed with 





water and poured on the door 
frame as it lay horizontally. In 
a little over 24 hours, the lining 
was available for service with 
practically no _ shrinkage from 
drying. 

Hydraulic setting refractory has 
been finding more numerous appli- 
cations in recent months because 
of its ability to be cast quickly 
into any size door lining or specal 
shape, thereby preventing long 
shutdowns of furnaces during this 
period of extended deliveries on 
formed refractory products. 


Develops New Quenching 
Oil for Artillery Shell 


@ An oil called Houghton-Quench G 
designed specifically to meet proper 
range of physical properties, includ- 
ing fire, flash and viscosity, as well 
as stability, freedom from sludging 
and rapid quenching speed, is re- 
ported by E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 
West Somerset street, Philadelphia. 
It includes in its make-up a chemical 
agent which acts as a stabilizer and 
reduces oxidation or fractional dis- 
tillation. 

A synthetic wetting agent also is 
embodied in the oil to provide rapid 
wetting-out properties, spreading a 
continuous film of oil speedily over 
the hot surface of the metal and pre- 
venting the formation of gas 
pockets. This development is said to 
be particularly suitable for the rapid 
quenching of high-explosive shell. 
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FOR 


quick answers 


TO YOUR 
STAINLESS FABRICATING PROBLEMS 


When you are up against a new or difficult 
fabrication problem these days, you know how 
important it is to find the right answer quickly. 
Getting it right the first time can save precious 
hours and days, and much vital material that is 
needed for national defense. 


Helping Stainless users to solve fabricating 
problems is no new job to us at Carpenter. 
Ever since we pioneered the first bright finish, 
ductile Stainless Strip .. . ever since Carpenter’s 
original development of free-machining Stain- 
less . . . our representatives, metallurgists and 
research men have been in the front line when 
it comes to meeting new problems. 


Out of it all has come the “know how” which 
time after time has helped us to make the “im- 
possible” job, possible. In keeping with 
Carpenter’s established policy of sharing its 
knowledge and experience with its customers— 
this information has been released in printed 


form from time to time. 


It is available to any user of Stainless Steel 
who would like additional fabricating informa- 
tion based upon the experience and research 
of a group of men that have pioneered in the 
production of Stainless Steel. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
READING, PA. 
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GUIDE FOR THE DESIGN ENGINEER 


Whether designing for new defense 
applications, or to meet tomorrow's 
sales problem, this booklet will help you. 
It shows practical ways and means of 
designing for Stainless—how to take 
advantage of the added strength and 
rigidity of Stainless Steel—how to design 
for faster and easier fabrication. 





Hartford, St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 139 BERN ST., READING, PENNA. 
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Heat Treating 
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.... including data on modern quenching and cooling system 


@ UP UNTIL the early fall of this 


year, high-explosive shell then being 
manufactured were of an analysis 
which did not require quenching to 


attain the physical properties speci- 
fied by the Ordnance Department. 

A change in steel specifications, 
together with an increase in yield 
strength requirements, has made it 
necessary to return to a heat treat- 
ing practice similar to that used in 
1914 to 1918. This has occasioned a 
great deal of interest in the under- 
lying problems such as quenches 
and cooling ssytems for the oil 
quench which is an important part 
of the treatment. 

Fians for exact analysis of steel 
to be used for both projectiles and 
bombs are now undergoing changes 
as a result of conferences between 
steel producers and ordnance offi- 
cials, so it is yet too early to state 
the exact analyses to be used. One 
primary reason for the change from 
fhe former SAE X-1345, which had 
been preferred, is to reduce the al- 
loy content (manganese). The mini- 
mum yield strength for shell bodies 
in sizes from 75 to 155 millimeters 
and larger may also be increased to 
65,000 pounds per square inch. Car- 
bon content is still a matter of de- 
bate. See Street, Nov. 10, 1941, p. 
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By JAMES McELGIN 


Metal Working Division 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Philadelphia 


45, for latest information on shell 
steel. 

Regardless of final steel analysis 
that will be selected, manufacturers 
having shell contracts are desirous 
of learning details of proper heat 
treatment. A common heat treat- 
ment for these projectiles consists in 
heating them to a temperature of 
1550 degrees Fahr., followed by a 
rapid quench in oil with the hard- 
ness subsequently drawn back at a 
temperature not exceeding 1000 de- 
grees Fahr. The hardening furnace, 
quench tank and drawing furnace 
are usually arranged in line to elim- 
inate unnecessary handling from 
the time the shell enters the process 
until it leaves the draw. Too, auto- 
matic mechanical conveyor systems 
play an important part in high-pro- 
duction setups such as used at most 
plants doing this work. 

Problems arising in this heat 
treatment are largely due to the 


difficulty in obtaining uniform hard- 
ening in the pierced aperture and 
the danger of creating gas pockets 
with subsequent soft spots in the 
shell. An ordinary immersion in a 
still quench tank without agitation 
or pressure will not provide the 
necessary hardness and uniformity. 
The difference in thickness between 
the base and the nose of the shell 
requires forced circulation of the 
quenching medium to absorb the 
heat rapidly and attain a uniform 
hardness throughout in order to 
meet the specifications. 

Constant agitation of the quench- 
ing tank is necessary and a means 
must be provided for rapid replace- 
ment of hot oil by cooled oil. Exces- 
sive scaling of the shell steel is 
avoided by using controlled atmos- 
phere furnaces and by delivering the 
work to the quench through a chute 
closed to the atmosphere. Scale 
must be avoided as much as possible 
since it acts as an insulating layer 
to prevent proper cooling, thus mak- 
ing it difficult to get hardness de- 
sired. 

Furnace manufacturers have been 
devoting much time to the develop- 


Fig. 1—Typical arrangement showing how shell bodies drop from hardening fur- 
nace through tube into quench tank from which they subsequently pass out on 


flight conveyors to the draw furnace. 


MECHANICAL CONVEYING OF 
SHELLS THROUGH QUENCH TANK 


Cooling system for quenching oil is shown 











THE JOB: To put machining of 


pump rotor slots on production basis. 


THE METHOD: Broaching 


two slots at a time in two passes. 


THE RESULT: Lower cost per 


piece, fewer machines, tool room 








precision in production. 
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ACED with the problem of 

stepping up rotor produc- 
tion for precision hydraulic 
pumps from a-few-at-a-time to 
a capacity of several thousand 
per month, broaching was 
found to provide the answer to 
low-cost production accuracy. 


On a job-lot basis, these slots 
—only about 5/64 inch across 
—are held to plus or minus 
two and one half ten thou- 
sandths with greater ease and 
uniformity by broaching than 
it was possible to hold the 
same parts, a few pieces at a 
time, by milling. 


Even if the job could be done 

as well, it would have taken quite a few mill- More details on this operation are to be found 
ing and drilling machines to do the same job_ in the current issue of “Broaching News”. We'll 
as the single two-broach equipped Colonial. be glad to send you a copy. Ask for issue No. 10. 
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ment of special equipment to pro- 
vide progressive movement of the 
shell through the heat treatment. 
See the series of four articles on 
“Heating and Heat Treatment of 
Ordnance,” Stee., Sept. 15, 1941, p. 
72; Sept. 29, 1941, p. 84; Oct. 13, 1941, 
p. 118; Oct. 27, 1941, p. 72. These 
furnaces and their conveying equip- 
ment can be divided into the fol- 
lowing general types: 
Walking beam conveyor 
Pusher-type furnace 
Rotary-hearth furnace 
Conveyor-type heated by radiant 
tubes 


One of the large furnace manu- 
facturers, Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, O., describes its walking 
beam conveyor system as follows: 


“For heat treating medium and 
large size high-explosive projectiles 
such as 75 to 155-millimeter, the di- 
rect-gas-fired walking-beam harden- 
ing furnace, synchronized with a 
continuous convection-type draw fur- 
nace, is very popular. 

“In the hardening furnace, the 
walking-beam conveyor makes pos- 
sible the construction of furnaces of 
both small and large capacity; is ad- 
justable for different size projectiles; 
eliminates the human _ element; 
makes possible a self-emptying fur- 
nace and provides for positive con- 
trol. 

“Furnaces of this type are usually 
built to handle six, eight or ten rows 
of projectiles at a time. Each row 
has its own conveyor consisting of 
two sets of parallel rails—a fixed 
set and a set of walking beams. The 
fixed rails extend beyond the fur- 
nace at the front to form the charg- 
ing table onto which the projectiles 
are loaded. From there, the shell 
are picked up and moved through 
the furnace. The walking-beam 
















































Fig. 2—TIndividual quenching cylinder 
for manual handling with quenching 
oil flow 


rails are carried by alloy cross 
beams, on the bottom of which are 
wedge-shaped surfaces, which en- 
gage corresponding surfaces on two 
longitudinal drive rails to lift and 
carry the load. Projectiles rest on 


fingers on both fixed and moving ~ 


rails to allow free circulation of the 
heat. The fixed rails rest on top of 
piers; thus space is provided for the 
walking beams as well as free cir- 
culation of the hot atmosphere. 
“Projectiles, after attaining the 
necessary temperature in the hard- 
ening furnace are _ discharged 
through closed gravity chutes into 
an oil quench, open end down. Each 
projectile drops down over a conical 
ring of spray nozzles which quench 
internal surfaces. At the same time, 
another set of spray _ nozzles 
quenches the outside of the projec- 
tile. All spray nozzles are _ sub- 
merged in quenching oil. The in- 
ternal spray eliminates the inside 
air pocket and thus promotes more 
uniform quenching. The outside 
sprays give the oil agitation needed. 


Conveyors Clock Controlled 


“When fully quenched, the pro- 
jectiles are tipped mechanically and 
deposited on a flight conveyor which 
carries them up and into the convec- 
tion-heated draw furnace, also 
equipped with a walking-beam con- 
veyor. The quench tank conveyor 
moves intermittently in synchroniza- 
tion with the walking-beam con- 
veyors, advancing each shell only as 
the projectiles in the furnaces are 
advanced. All conveyors are con- 
trolled by a timing clock which 
starts and stops all drives simultane- 
ously at predetermined intervals.” 

A typical mechanical method for 
handling shell through the quench 
tank is shown in Fig. 1. The shell 
bodies are delivered, open end down, 
from the hardening furnace through 
a closed chute which extends be- 
neath the surface of the quenching 
oil in the tank. Each shell drops 
over a spray nozzle which pressure 
sprays the oil internally. At the 
same time, another set of spray 
nozzles provides a pressure feed on 
the outside of the shell. Jets are 
beneath the surface of the oil in the 
tank and are so arranged that 20 
per cent of the oil goes to the in- 
ternal jets and the balance goes to 
the outside jets. The jets are best ar- 
ranged to cover the surface on all 
sides, extending from the closed 
bottom of the shell for a little more 
than half its length. 

Other methods used to obtain 
rapid cooling in the quench tank in- 
clude high velocity circulating fans 
under the surface of the oil, also, a 


combination of high velocity and 
pressure tHrough a single orifice. 

To get best results, an oil circula- 
tion of 150 gallons per minute 
through the external and internal 
jets is necessary for each 1000 
pounds of shell per hour. This cir- 
culation should be available at a 
pressure of about 25 pounds per 
square inch to produce adequate 
jet action and permit adjustment 
between the internal and external 
jets. This circulation figure has 
been found ample for all types of 
shell up to the 155-millimeter size. 

Experience dictates that the most 
satisfactory temperature at which 
to maintain the quenching tank is 
between 130 and 140 degrees Fahr. 
Tests are now being run by some 
shell manufacturers to determine if 
the temperature of the quenching oil 
cannot be raised to a point between 
180 and 200 degrees Fahr., it being 
claimed that greater hardness is ob- 
tained at this higher temperature. 
A careful selection of the correct 
type of oil will make this possible 
without danger of oxidation or 
sludging. 

During quenching, the hot oil 
rises rapidly to the top of the tank 
and overflows through the return 
pipe to the cooling apparatus. The 
cool oil is delivered through the 
jets or special devices at the bottom 
of the tank. 

A typical cooling equipment in- 
stallation will also be noted in Fig. 
1. Oil cooling equipment usually 
consists of a suitable sump or re- 
ceiver tank arranged to take the 
overflow from the quenching tank 
by gravity; a tank strainer; positive 
pressure oil pump and oil cooler with 
necessary pressure gages, thermom- 
eters and relief valves. 


Temperature Control Imperative 


Oil temperature control is im- 
portant. If the oil temperature is too 
low, convection currents are slow 
and heat is not removed fast enough 
to secure the desired hardening ef- 
fect. If oil temperature is too high, 
non-uniformity of physical proper- 
ties results. 

Where low manufacturing ca- 
pacity calls for the use of more 
manual labor at a smaller expendi- 
ture for capital equipment, individ- 
ual quenching units, Fig. 2, may be 
considered desirable. These may be 
used in multiple, the number re- 
quired being dependent upon the 
rate of discharge from the harden- 
ing furnace as the projectiles must 
be kept in the oil bath until thor- 
oughly cooled. In this type of quench- 
ing unit, the oil enters through a 
tube to the internal cavity of the 
shell and is also admitted from the 
above on the outside, with the whole 
flow leaving at the bottom. The rate 
of admission and discharge is so 
regulated that the shell is submerged 
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THE BOOK IS OUT? 


WHY 


MACHINE TOOL REBUILDING 
IS IMPORTANT TO YOU. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM requires every 
existing tool in working condition. 
Know how all types of machine tools 
can be rebuilt and adapted to cur- 
rent problems. 


we lt describes and illustrates modern 
rebuilding methods — Engineered 
Rebuilding—as perfected by 
Simmons. Unusual photographs show 
a 990,000-pound Gun Lathe, with 
110" swing, in various rebuilding 


stages. 


It reveals how Simmons motorizes 
obsolete equipment and _ installs 
Power Rapid Traverse to lathes, 
boring mills, milling machines and 
planers .. . how beds or tables are 
lengthened, housings widened, rails 
and heads raised. 


It shows how Simmons designs and 
builds special-purpose and stan- 
dard equipment as a result of its 
wide rebuilding experience. 


This 58-page catalogue illustrates today's most efficient methods of 
machine tool rebuilding. For the first time, through words and photo- 
graphs, you have the complete answer to "What is a rebuilt machine 
tool?"' Here you find photographic case histories of vitally needed ma- 
chine tools rebuilt, re-designed and modernized by Simmons. 


You who know the importance of your machine tools today should be 
familiar with this means of increasing their productivity. 


A request on your company letterhead will place it on your desk. 





IMMONS 
lacie Tee SIMMONS MACHINE TOOL CORP 


1850 NORTH BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Fig. 3—Internal and external spray sta- 

tions in multiple quench tank with oil 

fed to both internal and external sprays. 

Overflow is at top. Guides automatic- 

ily assure correct positioning of the 
shell bodies 


during the entire operation. The bot- 
tom discharge in this type is satis- 
factory because of the small quan- 
tity of oil in the cylinder at any one 
time. The oil is replaced rapidly, 
which is not the case with large 
tanks. 

Fig. 3 shows another simplified 
arrangement. Here guides aid in po- 
sitioning the projectiles over the 
internal jets. External jets are 
mounted so as to be in the proper 
position when the shell is correctly 
placed over the internal jet. 

Of course, other arrangements 
may be devised to produce the same 
results. However, it should be borne 
in mind that manual handling tends 
to produce more scaling because of 
the exposure of heated projectiles to 
the atmosphere before quenching. 
Where conveyor systems are not 
used, the shell bodies should be 
placed on racks in an inverted posi- 
tion to permit thorough drainage of 
excess oil. 

To attain the prescribed yield 
strength, it is necessary to use a 
quenching oil which has a rapid 
quenching speed, particularly when 
steels with lower carbon contents 
are being handled. 

To provide rapid quenching 
speeds, the oil must wet out rapidly, 
providing a continuous film which 
spreads speedily over the hot sur- 
face of the metal. Rapid wetting-out 
prevents the formation of a gaseous 
film which would act as an in- 
sulator against cooling and thus re- 
duce the quenching speed. While 
quenching must be fast, there is no 
danger of cracking or distortion 
when proper quenching oil is used. 

Aside from quenching speed, other 
qualities which the oil must possess 
include stability, freedom from 
sludging, long life and the proper 
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range of physical properties, includ- 
ing fire point, flash point and vis- 
cosity value. 

The quenching cycle is divided 
into three stages. In the first stage, 
the surface of the metal is covered 
with a thin vapor film and the dis- 
sipation of heat depends entirely on 
conduction and radiation through 
this film. Rate of cooling is slow. 

The second stage begins when the 
surface of the metal is wet out by 
the quenching medium. The faster 
the wetting-out, the sooner this 
stage will begin and the more rapid 
will be the heat dissipation through 
the critical range. Wetting-out by 
quenching oil under pressure car- 
ries away the vapor bubbles formed 
at the surface of the metal. 

The third stage of quenching be- 
gins when the temperature of the 
surface of the metal is at the same 
temperature as the boiling point of 
the quenching medium. Cooling 
during this stage is due to conduc- 
tion through and convection of the 
quenching oil. This third stage of 
cooling is considerably slower than 
the second and depends largely up- 
on the thermal conductivity and vis- 
cosity of the oil. 

Emphasis should be placed on the 
second stage of cooling. If the in- 
itial or true vapor stage persists 
for more than a few seconds due to 
slow cooling, the temperature of 
the steel may approach or fall be- 
low that point at which transforma- 
tion occurs and either non-uniformi- 
ty or lower hardness will result. It 
is for this reason that the careful 
choice of an oil having fast wet- 
ting-out properties, the maintenance 
of uniform temperature and a pres- 
sure system of quenching are all 
vitally important. 


Device Helps To Prevent 
Gas Line Freeze-Ups 


@ Due to a novel dew-point re- 
corder, Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
which furnishes Denver with natur- 


> 
al gas, is able to prevent condensa- 
tion of moisture and possible freez- 
ing of its gas lines during winter 
months. With the recorder, con- 
tinuous temperature readings at 
which condensation occurs are made 
where gas enters the Denver meter- 
ing plant. 

Built by the company, the equip- 
ment consists of a small tank filled 
with anti-freeze solution into which 
is immersed a_ U-shaped highly 
polished gold-plated tube. A _ con- 
tinuous flow of gas from a by-pass 
valve in the main pipe line is passed 
through the tube. Above the plate 
glass windows provided at each end 
of the tube are mounted a light 
source and General Electric photo- 
electric relay. These are located so 
that the light shines through the 
tube and is reflected to the photo- 
tube. 

Antifreeze solution temperature 
is controlled by cooling tank with 
coils of a small domestic refriger- 
ator and heated with strip heaters. 
As the cooling system reduces tem- 
perature of solution, the gas is 
chilled until condensate is deposited 
on the inside of the highly polished 
tube, thus reducing reflection of 
light to the phototube. The photo- 
tube in turn disconnects the cooling 
coils and connects the heaters to 
warm the solution until the con- 
densate disappears. 

A small motor-driven stirring 
paddle in the antifreeze solution 
equalizes the temperature of the 
bath. Solution temperature is re- 
corded by a bulb-type thermometer. 
Natural gas pressure also is re- 
corded on the same chart. Thus, 
from these two records, the dew 
point is calculated. 


Handbook on Gears and 


Methods for Cutting 


@ Gears and Gear-Cutting, by F. J. 
Camm; cloth, 144 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., 234 King street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for $2. 

Gear design and methods of cut- 
ting gears have progressed so rapid- 
ly that work on the most recent 
practice is of value to all engaged 
in that trade. Accurate gears are 
so essential to a wide variety of ma- 
chine tools and mechanisms that it 
has seemed worth while to elabor- 
ate on gear design, types, functions 
and methods of cutting, with for- 
mulas for the designer and oper- 
ator. 

Additional material deals with 
making end mills, hobs and gear- 
generating cutters. The old meth- 
od of cutting spur gears by means 
of a rotary milling cutter, one tooth 
at a time, is still used in some shops 
and is included. Gear measurement, 
an important part of inspection, is 
also included. 
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GRAPHIC 


Fig. 1—For many 
fabrications such 
as power plant 
piping it is worth 
while to have 
chart records of 
the actual weld- 
ing. Here records 
are being taken 
while welding 
headers 


RECORDS 


For Quality Control 


@ THE CONSTANTLY expanding 
use of welding has gobbled up all 
the available welders and has placed 
a heavy responsibility on the 
shoulders of all welding engineers 
charged with the duty of getting 
sound welding at a reasonable cost. 
For these welding supervisors are 
expected to maintain established 
records of performance with green 
and inexperienced personnel. Fur- 
thermore, their other activities have 
increased to the point where they 
are unable to give as much indi- 
vidual attention to each operator 
as they might wish. Nor can able 
foremen and welding supervisors 
be found very readily. And today 
little patience can be wasted on 
rework occasioned by poor weld- 
ing. 

These factors emphasize the need 
for graphic instrumentation for 
quality control because charts will 
reveal in minutes the performance 
of any welder over a period of hours 
and even days. 

The Arconograph is a device that 
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In Welding 


records the ratio between the for- 
mative period during which the 
globules of weld metal take shape 
on the end of the electrode and 
the deposition period during which 
actual metal transfer occurs. Since 
a too sensitive record would result 
from the precise recording of this 
type of data, inertia is introduced 
into the recording pen unit. In the 
completed assembly, only major 
variations of electrode activity are 
recorded. 

Major variations are changes in 
operative procedure that take place 
when an electrode sticks or when 
the are is extinguished. Interrup- 
tions of the nature of either of 
these are certain to be reflected 
in defective welds. Furthermore, 
changes in are length are recorded 
in the level of the ratio on the 
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chart. A longer arc mes the 
chart record to the right while a 
shorter arc moves the trace to the 
jeft. 

The Arconograph, like any other 
mechanical recording device, must 
be used intelligently. In the begin- 
ning it is necessary to make charts 
with each type of electrode to be 
employed on the weldments. In ad- 
dition, typical charts for each posi- 
tion are indicated when welding is 
to be carried out in more than one 
position. And, finally, destructive 
tests or nondestructive tests such 
as the X-ray are needed to correlate 
the findings of the tests with rec- 
orded charts. In this fashion stand- 
ard charts are established showing 
the limits of variations that are per- 
mitted for good economical welding 
practice. 

That the charts differ with each 
type of electrode is apparent from 
the following illustrations. In Fig. 
2 is a chart made with a well known 
electrode of the AWS-ASTM &6010 
type. The record falls between 80 
and 90 on the chart. The cadence of 
deposition is exceedingly regular, 
indicating that a good deposit in 
the downhand position should re- 
sult. There is almost no falling off 
of the record, showing that the arc 
voltage remains almost constant 
throughout the entire length of one 
electrode. Thus the chart is ideal 
for this type of electrode used in 
the flat position and may well be 
used as a standard of perfection. 
With the upper limit established, 
the only requirement for a plant 
adopting the Arconograph method 
of control is the setting of a lower 
limit of acceptability. 

Fig. 3 was made with an electrode 
of the E6012 type. Since this class 
of electrodes has a deposit that is 
of the coated type with good slag 
covering, it is to be expected that the 
final trace will be regular. And so 
it is. The falling off that takes place 
indicates a lower voltage as the elec- 
trode becomes heated. This is a 
normal trend with class E6012 elec- 
trodes. 

Fig. 4 may be puzzling at first 
glance. This chart represents an 
electrode in the E6020 group, recog- 
nized as being suited for either hori- 
zontal fillet welding or flat position 
groove welding. Electrodes in this 
group are noted for their smooth 
are action and regular metal trans- 
fer. However the chart indicates a 
decidedly wider swing in the nor- 
mal deposition cadence. Two fac- 
tors—greater current and the need 
for changes in arc length to control 
the slag—may be the reason for 
the greater differences in pattern 
over those for the two types of elec- 
trodes previously illustrated. 

By now the need for differing 
standards for the various classes 
of electrodes becomes apparent. 


Next comes a typical chart of an 
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electrode in the E6030 group as pic- 
tured in Fig. 5. The wider swings 
seen in Fig. 4 are here repeated 
with an additional trend to the left 
that reveals a lowering arc voltage 
as the electrode heats up. Most 
welders are well acquainted with 
this phenomenon and speed up their 
rate of travel as the electrode is 
consumed, Instinctively they adjust 
their manipulation to the faster 
rate of deposit that goes with a 
shorter arc as the result of a hotter 
electrode. 

Of course welding is performed 
with electrodes other than those of 
the mild steel grades that have been 
discussed so far. Among the non- 
ferrous electrodes for which repre- 
sentative Arconograph charts are 
available are those for nickel in 
Fig. 6 and monel in Fig. 7. These 
charts are most interesting as they 
present information that is not ap- 
preciated by the welder controlling 
the arc common to nickel and monel 
electrodes. The deposit from either 
type appears to be very sluggish 
and heavy, globular transfer seems 
to be the method of transfering 
metal across the arc. However the 
traces do not coroborate this im- 
pression. Instead the formation and 
transfer of the globules is regular 
and even comparable in every way 
with the behavior of steel electrodes. 
The uniformity and evenness of the 
beads put down by the nickel and 
monel electrodes further serve to 
substantiate the graphic records. 


Serves To Improve Work 


Perfect charts, and all of the 
charts illustrated are perfect, serve 
a useful purpose in showing the 
best that can be done. A ceiling of 
good performance is charted there- 
by. But no welding in the field will 
produce mile after mile of perfect 
records. Field variations introduced 
by magnetic blow, poor fit-up and 
other conditions that are common 
to any commercial work change the 
pattern from the ideal to the prac- 
tical. Therefore the first step in any 
quality control program must be 
the collecting of data to indicate 
the maximum permissible deviation 
from a perfect deposit. 


No one should become alarmed 
at the thought of a maximum per- 
missible deviation from a standard. 
The quality of workmanship shows 
a continual rise as is realized from 
the ease with which the high stand- 
ards of yesterday are met today. 
Thus the acceptance of a reasonable 
pattern means that reliable work 
of a known standard is bound to 
result. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit that 
comes from using graphic records 
for control is the understanding be- 
tween welding engineer and welder 
that results. Mistakes occur and be- 
come the basis on an amicable dis- 
cussion between’ supervisor and 
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workman. From these discussions 
the welder gains an insight into the 
working of the instrument and as a 
rule resolves to improve his work. 
Frequent checking of the record en- 
ables the welder to appraise his 
own efforts. He strives continually 
to bring the level of his chart up 
to that provided as the best possible. 
The narrowness of the gap sepa- 
rating his record from that adopted 
as a standard furnishes an immeas- 
urable amount of satisfaction to the 
welder while improving the quality 
of his deposit. 

It is when arconograms are used 
for analytical purposes that they 
come into their own. Arconograms, 
as the name implies, are the records 
made by the Arconograph. For ex- 
ample, a poorly welded joint is dis- 
covered by the X-ray. The joint is 
completed. The welder when ques- 
tioned about the nature of the weld 
while he was making it was sure 
that everything was going along 
as it should. Then the Arconograph 
record is brought out. 

The arconogram shows’ quite 
clearly that too long an are was 
held. The reason for the trouble is 
quite obvious from the chart. The 
welder with charted evidence to re- 
fresh his memory remembers a bad 
condition of magnetic disturbance 
that forced him to hold a long are 
in order to keep the slag in place 
in the groove. With the reason being 
clearly demonstrated a reweld is 
bound to be satisfactory. 


Without control the reason for 
the failure would have gone down 
the corridors of time unnoted. A 
second weld would have been made 
and very likely could have been as 
poor as the first. But with the finger 
of recognition placed on the cause 
of imperfection in the finished weld, 
the welder knows he must over- 
come the magnetic interference by 
changing the location of his ground 
or by some other means if a sec- 
ond inferior weld is to be avoided. 
His future work will be governed 
by the lesson he learned. The long 
term record will be better than it 
would have been without the graph- 
ic history of the case. 

Quite a good deal of high-pressure 


Fig. 2—Typical arconogram of a weld 
made with an. E6010 type of electrode 


Fig. 3—A perfect weld made with an 
electrode of the E6012 class 


Fig. 4—Horizontal fillet welding elec- 
trodes of the E6020 group make this 
chart 


Fig. 5—Flat position welds with a flat 
position electrode in the E6030 class 
make this record 


Fig. 6—Arc welding pure nickel gives 
an extremely irregular chart like this 


Fig. 7—Metallic arc welds using monel 
metal electrodes produce this pattern 
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| SIX DIFFERENT PLANTS 
SELECT (SC) ONE-WAY FIRED 
SOAKING PITS IN SIX 


MONTHS..AN INVESTMENT 


or oveR $1,500,000 


@ In the past six months six different plants 
selected or placed in operation Surface Com- 
bustion One-Way Fired Soaking Pits. Each plant 
made its own comprehensive investigation, 
visited all of the latest type of pits in operation 
and talked with the operators before a selection 


was made. 


If you, too, are considering the installation 
of additional pit capacity, ask a Surface Com- 
bustion engineer to tell you about the latest 
improvements to One-Way Fired Pits. If you 
wish, arrangements can probably be made for 


you to visit one or several recent installations. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION - TOLEDO, OHIO 
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piping and pressure vessel attach- 
ments are made by welding in all 
positions with an E6010 electrode. 
The application of welds of this type 
requires a. high order of skill. In 
rare cases leaks occur. What is the 
cause? 

The arconograms for the weld 
may be studied to show insufficient 
fusion resulting from the sticking 
of the electrode in about the same 
location on several passes. An un- 
satisfactory design left the welder 
too little space for adequate elec- 
trode manipulation. Busy foremen 
did not catch the error due to the 





press of many other problems. But 
the ubiquity of the Arconograph 
saved the day. The patterns showed 
the fundamental fault which was 
later substantiated by the welder. 
A simple design change on subse- 
quent units made the welding the 
matter of easy routine it should 
have been. 

Present-day welding is a question 
of establishing a certified routine 
and following that recipe through to 
a logical conclusion in the form of 
a good weld. As welding has grad- 
uated from an art to a science, the 
fundamental laws underlying the 
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manufacture of a satisfactory weld 
are well known. Therefore the ma- 
jor need of the welding engineer is 
the constant surveillance of the 
welders to make sure that the rules 
are obeyed. Under existing business 
conditions no engineer has time to 
watch his welders as closely as he 
would like. The available supply of 
good engineers with sufficient ex- 
perience has long since disappeared. 
Luckily graphic instruments such 
as the Arconograph provide an in- 
expensive expedient to the problem 
of making one qualified welding ex- 
pert do the work of ten. 





@ ONE OF THE largest straighten- 
ing machines ever built—one that 
has sufficient capacity to straighten 
6-inch solid rounds with a maximum 
yield point of 70,000 pounds per 
square inch—was delivered recently 
to Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. by Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
South Ninth and Bingham streets, 
Pittsburgh. It features speeds of 
80 to 320 feet per minute, straight- 
ening alloy as well as carbon steel 
bars from end to end and eliminat- 
ing all end bends and camber. For 
ease of operation, its controls are 
grouped on one side, and all hand 
operated parts are spring balanced. 
The machine is powered by two 75- 
horsepower motors, and is equipped 
throughout with antifriction bear- 
ings, equipped with a one-shot lu- 
brication system. 

The unit (below) consists of three 
pairs of horizontal cross rolls, ar- 


Huge Machine Straightens 6-Inch Solid Rounds 





ranged in the form of symmetrical 
passes. These, forming the three 
passes, have identical contours. The 
three passes clamp the stock along 
straight lines on its surface and 
parallel to its center line. Vertical 
and angular adjustment of the rolls 
by handwheels provide exact set- 
tings for each size and kind of stock 
being run, 

Straightening is accomplished by 
having the middle pair of rolls 
slightly out of line with respect to 
the other two pairs. The double roll 
middle pass prevents weaving or 
sidewise movement in the machine 
and causes straightening of long 
bends, or end camber to take place 
in two bending operations, instead 
of one. 

Range of stock sizes and speeds 
of production are not limited by the 
forms of the rolls because passes 
are symmetrical and both rolls of 












the entering and leaving passes are 
driven. Inasmuch as the stock is 
held by a closed pass, a sufficient 
portion of the end bend is removed 
in the first pass to cause it to enter 
the second pass without guides. 

The only relief given to the rolls 
of each pass is to round out the 
outside corners. Since both the up- 
per and lower rolls of each pass have 
the same contour, the angular ad- 
justment of the rolls may be set 
to produce a pass whose end view 
is a perfect circle. The machine also 
can be used as a sizer for both bars 
and pipe. Its maximum production 
speed is limited by the maximum 
rotation which can be imparted to 
the particular kind and type of stock 
to be straightened. The bottom rolls 
always remain at the same elevation 
for every size of bar or pipe. The 
tables are adjusted in height only to 
take care of roll wear. 

The speeds of the motors are elec- 
trically and mechanically synchro- 
nized, and control of the speed of 
each over the entire range is accom- 
plished simultaneously by a rheo- 
stat. 


Practice Covering Metal 
Lath Again Revised 


@A new revision of simplified 
practice recommendation covering 
metal lath, further reducing vari- 
eties, is expected to result in a sub- 
stantial conservation of steel, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 

The revision, worked out under 
the auspices of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, National Bureau 
of Standards, will be identified as 
simplified practice recommendation 
R3-41. It reduces inventories re- 
quired to be carried at the mills and 
in warehouses of dealers and job- 
bers by an estimated 30 per cent. 

Mimeographed copies of this latest 
recommendation may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Standards with- 
out charge on request. 
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Better 


HANDLING FACILITIES 


Reduce Processing Time 


. ... in bonderizing large steel enclosures for 


switchgear and control equipment 


@ BONDERIZING facilities for 
processing large steel enclosures 
for switchgear and electric control 
equipment at East Pittsburgh 
works of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. have recently been re- 
vised with an important reduction 
in handling requirements and with 
a large saving in time required 
for the bonderizing process. 


Formerly these enclosures had 
to be bonderized in sections and 
subsequently welded together be- 
cause some of these units are quite 
large, as can be seen from the ac- 
companying _ illustrations. How- 
ever, this was not satisfactory be- 
cause the welding operation tends 
to destroy the bonderized surface, 
leaving an_ unsatisfactory paint 
base. Now the sequence has been 
reversed; that is the enclosures 
are completely welded first before 
they are bonderized. This has 
been found not only to eliminate 
the unsatisfactory surface caused 
by welding, but also saves much 
time and handling in the manufac- 
ture of these units. 


Sequence of manufacturing oper- 
ations involved in producing these 
steel enclosures is somewhat as 
follows: Since they are made from 
sheet steel, the first operation is to 
shear the sheets to the exact size. 
Next, the individual sheets are 
laid out or stencilled for the subse- 
quent operations of punching and 
notching, 


With the flat sheets cut exactly 
to size, punched and notched, the 
sheets are bent near the edges, 
producing flanges which stiffen the 
surface. Next, front panel sur- 
faces are straightened, buffed and 
then drilled and tapped to receive 
the various instruments and switch- 
gear. 

After checking for flatness and 
straightening where necessary, the 
panels are assembled to complete 
the enclosure by welding on s.de 
pieces, angle supports, framework 
sections, shelves, etc. As shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, these enclosures 
often are quite large. The new 
equipment is capable of handling 
such large assembled _ structures 
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easily—one of the most important 
features of the new _ bonderizing 
layout. 


After the enclosure has been 
completely fabricated by welding, 
the walls are ground smooth and 
the structure is moved to the bon- 
derizing department by overhead 
crane. At this point, a truck is 
used to move the work inside the 
bonderizing room, where a _ large 
overhead crane is available to carry 
the work through the five tanks 
in succession as required. 

Fig. 1 shows a general overall 
view of the bonderizing room as 
well as the overhead crane. It will 
be noted that this unit has two 
hooks—a feature necessary for 
handling large structures as is 
shown in Fig. 3. Tipping to drain 
the structures also is easy with two 
hooks, independently controlled. A 
pendant control station is suspend- 
ed from the crane. It has suffi- 
cient push buttons to control all 
the crane movements as well as 
both hooks separately. This allows 
one operator to handle all of the 
operations involved in moving the 
work through the five successive 
tanks without climbing to a crane 
cab, since all operations are con- 
trolled from the floor level. Here 
it is easy for the operator to watch 
closely the movement of the work 
and to prevent damage to the tanks 
or to the enclosures themselves. 


Sequence of operations involved 
in bonderizing here starts with the 
insertion of the work into the hot 
alkaline cleaning solution in the 
first tank. Previously, of course, 
the work has been cleaned of any 
heavy rust or loose scale by scrap- 
ing, wire brushing or rubbing with 
adhesive cloth. Tarry substances 
as well as paint and heavy grease 
are removed with a putty knife and 
the metal washed clean, using a 
mixture of benzene and carbon tet- 
rachloride. 


The alkaline cleaner (Oakite) in 
the first tank is operated at a tem- 
perature of 194 degrees Fahr. 


The second bath is a hot water 
rinse. If water bags appear on 
the surface of the work upon re- 




























































Fig. 1. (Above)—View of facilities in 
bonderizing department devoted to proc- 
essing large switchgear enclosures 
Five huge tanks accommodate largest 
assemblies 
(Below)—Reveals size 


Fig. 2 of tanks 


and shows method of hanging heater 


coil frames from short brackets welded 

on inside of tank just above solution 
level 

moval from the rinse water, the 


parts are not sufficiently clean and 
are returned to the alkaline cleaner 
until the surface is free from bags 
upon removal from the rinse water. 

Third tank contains the bonder- 
izing solution which is maintained 
at a temperature of 180 to 200 de- 
grees Fahr. Here the work re- 
mains for a _ sufficient length of 
time, usually 2 to 5 minutes, to 
provide a satisfactory paint base. 
The solution is made up of 5000 
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Fig. 3—The crane has two hooks independently controlled. Pendant push-button 


station allows operator to control all movements of work from floor level where he 


can watch clearances closely 


Also eliminates necessity of two operators or of 


e operator climbing into crane cab every time a piece is to be moved 


pounds of bonderizing compound 
per 10C0 gallons of water. Addi- 
tions of bonderizing compound are 
made daily to keep the _ solution 
up to the desired strength. The 
result is work is more uniform 
than if large additions were made 
occasionally. 

Fourth tank is a cold-water rinse. 
Here the work is rinsed for 20 to 
60 seconds. It is important that 
the enclosure be rinsed as quickly 
as possible after the bonderizing 
operation to avoid having the bon- 
derizing solution dry on the hot 
metal. Rinsing solution is tested 
daily to be sure that it has not 
contaminated to any great extent 
by carryover from the bonderizing 
solution, 

Fifth tank contains a chromic 
acid bath operated at a temperature 
of 180 to 200 degrees Fahr. Its 
purpose is to harden the bonderiz- 
ing coating. This solution consists 
of 5 pounds of chromic acid per 
1000 gallons of water. It, too, is 
tested daily and additions made to 
maintain desired strength. The 
parts are immersed in the bath 
not less than 20 seconds nor more 
than 60 seconds. The work is dried 
immediately following the chromic 
acid rinse. In the case of large 
enclosures, there is usually suffi- 
cient residual heat from the chro- 
mic acid rinse to dry the work. 
However, if this heat is not suffi- 
cient, it is necessary to force dry 
the parts, using an air blast. The 
air blast also is used to remove 
solution that may be trapped in 
crevices. 

In the operations of this process, 
sludge is formed as a _ by-product 
and allowed to collect in the bot- 
tom of the bonderizing tank. Since 
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it will cause dirty bonderizing if 
present in large quantities, it is 
removed regularly by allowing the 
sludge to settle to the bottom of 
the tank, after which the solution 
is pumped into a separate tank. 
The sludge then can be removed 
easily from the bottom of the tank. 

Scale also forms on the heating 
coils so it is necessary to remove 
this periodically to maintain proper 
operation of the heaters. 

Reference to the _ illustrations 
will show that these are probably 
the largest tanks ever built for 
this purpose. They are of arc- 
welded steel construction and ex- 
tend almost twice as far below the 
floor level as they do above the 
floor level. Note steel gratings to 
afford drainage and good footing. 
Tanks are constructed of %-inch 
steel plate with U-channel welded 
flat side up around the outside top 
edge of each tank to form a flange. 

Skimming gutters are built into 
the hot and cold-water rinse tanks. 
In addition to the channel at the 
top edge of each tank, four I-beams 
are utilized to reinforce the sides 
and ends of each tank at different 
depths, Then each tank is support- 
ed by four I-beams running length- 
wise underneath it. 

The four tanks containing hot 
solutions are heated by coils made 
from 1%-inch seamless steel tubing. 
Each of the four coils required 
per tank contains 70 linear feet of 
pipe. All joints are welded, with 
the coils made from stock lengths 
of pipe of a length to make as few 
joints as possible. The four coils 
used in the bonderized tanks were 
sanblasted after fabrication and 
painted with two coats of Apexior 
No. 1 paint. 

Heating coils are supported in the 





tanks on a framework made from 
% x 1%-inch bars and Micarta 
spacers bolted together. A lifting 
lug is provided at top of each 
frame for handling the coil in and 
out of the tank. In Fig. 2 it is 
possible to see the upper end of 
the coil frames. They are sus- 
pended from short brackets welded 
to the inside of the tank. 


This layout has performed ex- 
ceptionally well, not only by re- 
ducing the actual amount of han- 
dling involved in processing these 
units, but also by affording a large 
and important saving in time re- 
quired. In addition, a much bet- 
ter finished job is sent to the paint 
shop. 


Book Covers Rebuilding 
Of Used Machine Tools 


@ Simmons Machine Tool Corp., 
North Broadway, Albany, N. Y., an- 
nounces a 58-page book describing 
and illustrating modern methods of 
engineered rebuilding and remodel- 
ing of worn and outmoded machine 
tools. As emphasized in Aug. 11 
STEEL, in an article entitled “Recon- 
ditioned Machine Tools—Pinch Hit- 
ters in the Nwetional Defense Line- 
Up!”, achievements such as are dealt 
with in this book—including en- 
larging of lathes, planers and other 
“critical” machines, to handle big- 
ger work—are of prime importance 
to the defense program. 


This fact was officially recognized 
by the government on Nov. 10, 1941, 
when Donald M. Nelson, director of 
priorities, Office of Production Man- 
agement issued Preference Rating 
Order No. P-77 facilitating acquisi- 
tion of materials, parts and equip- 
ment necessary for rebuilding ma- 
chine tools. 

Engineered rebuilding, this book 
reveals, differs little from new ma- 
chine tool building, except that the 
“raw material’ consists of parts 
which must be remachined and re- 
fitted instead of being machined 
from the rough. Plant, engineering 
department, personnel, and machin- 
ing and material handling equipment 
essentially are the same as any other 
large well equipped machine tool 
company. Unusual ingenuity is de- 
manded in devising restorations; im- 
proved feed works; motorization; etc. 

Highly specialized equipment also 
is involved, including, for example, 
a combination milling, planing and 
grinding machine for _ refinishing 
beds and slides. This is probably 
one of the largest surface grinders 
in existence. Another unique device 
is a “putting on machine” for de- 
position of new metal on worn 
spindles and shafts prior to rema- 
chining to original size and finish. 

Copies of the book are available 
to accredited persons by writing to 
the company. 
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THE 
OINT OF FASTENING 


hroughout the products of 
ery industry, there are 
points of fastening’ —often 
idden—where bolts and nuts 
e essential to strength, 
cessary for security, and 
ndamental to proper adjust- 
ent. For bolts, nuts, and their 
odifications provide the only 
tening method by which 
s can be securely and rig- 
lly held, yet readily tightened 
loosened for adjustment, 
isassembly or reassembly at 
ay time. 


Test drivers, the men who make a living 





laughing at danger, are demonstrating the 
Outstanding qualities of the latest recon- 
naissance car built by Ford Motor Company 
for the U. S. Army. 

Scout cars, like the one in the picture, 
can ride the highway or roll across coun- 
try as the crow flies—they no longer wad- 
dle slowly over obstructions, but leap and 
bounce over rough terrain. They have 
speeds up to 55 m.p.h. in high gear. 

The rough-and-tumble jolting and vibra- 
tion of modern Jeeps impose terrific strain 


FORD Jeeps Travel as the crow flies 
tnd bolls and Mile wilhelaand the sein 


on bolts and nuts in many vital assemblies 
throughout each car—in the machines 
themselves and in the powerful: engines 
that drive them. R B & W products have 
been purchased for many years by Ford for 
use in their passenger cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, and now for the Jeeps. 

Throughout all industries, wherever pre- 
cision and strength must predominate, 
EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts are known and 
used. Since 1845, R B & W has pioneered 
in producing threaded fastenings of the 
highest quality. 


& * AS WE STAND TODAY x x x 


The war effort has considerably changed the production picture. 

Like many other manufacturers, R B & W realized several years ago that normal pro- 
duction schedules would prove inadequate and each month our plant facilities were 
gradually extended to cope with present increased demand. 

Our engineers have been working long hours to develop and build better machines of 
higher speed and production capacity, all with a double plan in mind—to keep pace with 
the rapid increase of emergency demands and to deliver to our regular peacetime cus- 
tomers, the greatest possible supply of EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts for their own business. 
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TINNED 


@ THOSE familiar with the use 
of copper tubing in the handling of 
water are aware that some waters. 
particularly “soft,” sometimes affect 
copper tubing in such manner that 
the water becomes discolored. 

This is due to the formation in- 
side the tube of copper salts, and 
when water affected in this manner 
comes in contact with soap, a green 
discoloration becomes apparent 
which stains clothing and ultimately 
deposits on basins and tubs. To pre- 
vent this formation, Linderme Tube 
Co. uses a purely chemical method 
of tinning either or both the inside 
and outside surfaces of copper and 
brass tubing. 

A comprehensive discussion of 
this process appeared in STEEL, July 
29, 1940, p. 50, while the present 
article deals with the manner in 
which the tubing is processed. 

The company starts its operations 
with large sizes of copper, brass and 
aluminum tubing which are redrawn 
to smaller sizes ranging from % inch 
to 2 inches in diameter. The first op- 
eration is to swage one end so that it 
can enter the drawing die. Swaging 
is generally done in a conventional 
rotary type swaging machine. The 
next operation is drawing the tube 
through a die and over a mandrel 


Fig. 1—Annealing furnace with special 


Fig. 2—This levice 
manipulating lengths 


ystem lor pumping tinning 


multiple roller 
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TUBING 


By B. J. HIGGINS 
Metallurgist 
Linderme Tube Co. 
Cleveland 








on drawing benches of conventional 
design. Both drawing and plug dies 
are usually~made of tungsten car- 
bide, and can be re-worked to new 
sizes when worn beyond the limits 
permitted for tube tolerances. 

In some instances, tubing is drawn 
without the use of an inside mandrel, 
generally in cases where it is not 
necessary to hold the inner diameter 
within close limits. 

Closely allied with the drawing 
process is that of annealing. Inas- 
much as copper is among the more 
ductile metals, it can be drawn sev- 
eral times without annealing. Brass, 
however, must be annealed after 
each draw. Annealing is done in 
continuous bright-anneal furnace’ 
made by Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, O., and shown in Fig. 1. 
This furnace is fired with a special 
gas mixture and is provided with a 
continuous belt carrying the load. 
The speed of the belt can be varied 
to accommodate different annealing 
cycles. Both straight and coiled tubes 


racks on casters for runout of tubing. 
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packed in boxes or coiled in drums as shown here 











are annealed. Temperatures run 
from 550 to 1350 degrees Fahr., with 
the length of time taken to go 
through the furnace determining 
the cycle applied. Sometimes it is 
of advantage to heat-soak the ma- 
terial for a certain time, which is 
done by stopping the belt motion. 

Tubes to be shipped straight are 
straightened by passing them be- 
tween rollers as shown in Fig. 2. 
A large percentage of the output is 
shipped in the form of coils wound 
on reels or drums of special design. 
The tubes are tinned on either the 
inside or the outside, or on both sur- 
faces. Fig. 3 shows two operators 
manipulating some straight lengths 
of tubing in the tinning solution. 
This tank also is provided with racks 
on which the coiled material can be 
hung when it is necessary to tin it 
on the outside. 

When it is necessary to tin the 
inside surfaces of tubes in coils, the 
tinning solution is pumped through 
them by means of a special appar- 
atus shown in Fig. 4. This device 
consists of a motor-driven centrif- 
ugal pump which forces the solution 
into the pressure head shown at the 
top. Here will be seen four valves 
which control the flow of the solu- 
tion through rubber tubes. These 
tubes are connected to the ends of 
the coils, and after a_ sufficient 
quantity of the solution has been 
pumped through the coils to insure 
the proper deposit of tin, the opera- 
tion is complete. 

While the process is comparative- 
ly simple, great care must be taken 
at every step to insure an adequate 
coating of the surfaces, and care 
must also be used in packing for 
shipment. 

Coiled tubing intended for use in 
the refrigeration industry is paper- 
wrapped on an automatic winding 
machine which winds the wrapping 
evenly over the coils. The coils are 
then packed in plywood drums, a 
few of which are shown in Fig. 5. 

At the present time, the company’s 
plant is working at full capacity, 
for aside from supplying tubing to 
peace-time industries, a large amount 
is also used on defense work. 
































Insure Long Life From 
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Those you lose will be hard to replace! Defense needs are 
resulting in a shortage of wanted sizes. Why take chances 


with your ball and roller bearings? 


NON-FLUID OIL safeguards bearing life by lubricating de- 
pendably. It protects bearings from pitting and corrosion, 
so guarantees long life and trouble-free operation. Recom- 
mendation by leading makers of ball and roller bearings 


proves it superior to ordinary grease. 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. 
Send for testing sample today— 
prepaid—NO CHARGE. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 





292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
WAREHOUSES: Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. St. Louis, Mo. 
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@ LABORATORY machinability 
tests are not any too conclusive 
where but slight differences in ma- 
chinability are to be evaluated. On 
the other hand, it is possible to rec- 
ognize the differences and express 
them in rough quantitative values 
where the materials really differ in 
machinability. Comparative sawabil- 
ity and drillability tests previously 
found to work well in machinability 
testing were utilized here, taking 
the reference material as having 100 
per cent sawability or drillability. 
The machinability index then in any 
case expresses the ratio of the time 
necessary to do the same cutting on 
the reference alloy and on the alloy 
being tested. Thus if it takes 200 
seconds to make a certain cut or 
drilling in the reference alloy and 
the test material takes but 150 sec- 
onds, its index is 133. If it takes 250 
seconds, the index is 80. 


These sawability and driliability 
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BISMUTH MAKES 


Stainless Steels Free-Machining 


times were determined on 25 per 
cent chromium, 12 per cent nickel— 
and 19 per cent chromium, 9 per 
cent nickel—castings as reference 
alloys and on castings of similar 
composition to which sulphur, se- 
lenium, molybdenum, copper, phos- 
phorus, silver, lead and bismuth and 
a few other elements had been add- 
ed alone or in combination. Some 
of these were found helpful. Sul- 
phur or selenium alone or in com- 
bination with other elements im- 
proved machinability but affected 
corrosion resistance to a degree not 
permissible under the aims of this 
investigation. 

Silver gave erratic results in the 
laboratory, possibly due to diffi- 


Abstracted from paper by H. Pray, 
R. S. Peoples and F. W. Fink, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., pre- 
sented at forty-fourth annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chicago, June, 1941. 





How To Take the Weight Off Your Stomach 





@ Out of a new industry comes a new development—typical of American in- 
genuity. Engineers of Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, recently developed this 
new type engineering drafting board shown above. Now instead of following 
a life of standing or leaning on tables, the man who works at this board sits 
comfortably in a swivel chair. When not being used. the board lies flat on the 
desk. The draftsman, from his chair, twirls a small crank which raises the board 
to desired level. Then by a horizontal bar beneath edge of the board, adjusts 
it to proper level. Board is kept in firm position by a “dog” controlled by the 
bar, which drops into a notched sector 
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culties in incorporating the material 
into the melt in uniform suspension. 

Lead was helpful, but its intro- 
duction under the conditions ob- 
taining in foundries entails some 
difficulties. 

When bismuth was tried, its bene- 
ficial effect on machinability was at 
once apparent. Plant trials showed 
it to be entirely feasible to intro- 
duce bismuth under commercial con- 
ditions, so this investigation settled 
down to a comprehensive study of 
the effects of bismuth. 

Results of these tests showed that 
compared to 18-8 stainless cast alloy 
with no bismuth having a drilling 
index of 100, the addition of bismuth 
raised this index to values varying 
from 132 to 265 for 0.11 to 0.37 per 
cent bismuth respectively. Other 
tests showed that additions of only 
0.13 gave an index of 461 in one 
sample, an extraordinary improve- 
ment. The test results showed quite 
conclusively that bismuth is effec- 
tive in increasing machinabilitv of 
the corrosion-resistant cast alloys 
as a class and these laboratory indi- 
cations were further corroborated 
by the opinion of the Battelle ma- 
chine shop and likewise by the ma- 
chine shops of Alloy Casting Insti- 
tute members. 


Impact Value Lowered 


The surface finish obtainable with 
Carboloy tools and finish turning at 
44, 85 and 118 feet per minute was 
undistinguishable from that of the 
bismuth-free alloy. 

Charpy impact tests showed that 
impact value was lowered 10 points 
to 56 foot-pounds bv the addition of 
0.23 per cent bismuth in an average 
of four samples of 19 per cent chro- 
mium, 9 ver cent nickel. With 25 
per cent chromium, 12 per cent nick- 
el, the addition of 0.21 per cent bis- 
muth reduced the impact value from 
65 down to 47 foot-pounds. 

Short-time tension tests at room 
temperatures showed that additions 
of 0.26 per cent bismuth reduced 
tensile strength less than 9 per cent 
and reduced the percentage of elon- 
gation and increased the reduction 
of area in about the same propor- 
tion. At 1800 degrees Fahr., the 
tensile strength was reduced only 
slightly by addition of up to 0.26 
per cent bismuth, but the per cent 
elongation was reduced from 50.5 to 
7.5 and reduction of area from 58.7 
to 11.9 per cent. Thus room tem- 
perature properties are not mate- 
rially altered by presence of bis- 
muth, and the strength at 1800 de- 
grees Fahr. is only slightly affected, 
while ductility is decreased. 

Hot working 12 per cent chro- 
mium alloy containing 0.10 per cent 
bismuth was found practicable as it 
forged and rolled well. Other alloy 
combinations forged well up to 1900 
degrees Fahr. but had a tendency to 
crack at 2150 degrees Fahr. 

Galling propensities were tested 
in the Amsler machine and bismuth- 
containing alloys found to have in- 
creased resistance to galling by ap- 
proximately 100 per cent under the 
particular test conditions. 

Weldability of the material was 


(Please turn to Page 112) 
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Fig. 1—Stopper rod oven made from 
salvaged plates showing pit for slag 
ladle and drying compariments for as- 
sembled rods 
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@ IN MAKING quality steel, too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the value of good pouring practice. 
A number of important improve- 
ments in steelmaking have been 
made in recent years enabling the 
open-hearth operator to get quality 
steel into the ladle with a minimum 
of off-grade heats. Although it is 
still not possible to make a good 
heat from a poor one after it is in 
the ladle, it is a eomparatively 
simple matter to reverse the pro- 
cedure and ruin a good heat getting 
it from the ladle into the molds. 
Many defects in rolling and surface 
quality attributed to the open 
hearth are the direct consequence of 
a few minutes of improper teeming, 
completely nullifying the many 
hours spent in carefully melting and 
refining in the furnace. 


Proper conditioning of stopper 
rods for open-hearth ladles is a most 
important factor in maintaining an 
efficient pouring practice. Good 
quality sleeves, stopper heads and 
cement should be used, but unless 
the assembled rod is thoroughly 
dried before it is placed in the ladle, 
irregularities in the teeming opera- 
tion will inevitably occur. The 
presence of moisture in the ce- 
mented joints between sleeves and 
between the bottom sleeve and the 
stopper head will result in steel 


Fig. 2—View of stopper rod oven from 
floor level. One ladle of slag per day 
is sufficient for thoroughly drying the 
rods 
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penetration that is often sufficient 
to either burn the rod in two or 


loosen the head. In either case, the 
probability of securing a clean shut 
off is remote, and usually a full run- 
ning stopper is the result. 

The drying oven for stopper rods 
which is in use at the Kokomo plant 
of the Continental Steel Corp., Ko- 
komo, ‘Ind., thoroughly dries the 
stopper rods both efficiently and 
economically. In order to insure 
more uniform performance, all rods 
are assembled by one stopper mak- 
er, who assumes full responsibility 
for any failures. The rods are as- 
sembled horizontally on a bench and 
remain there until they are removed 
to the oven for drying. 

Slag remaining in the ladle after 
the steel has been poured is the 


only source of heat used for drying. 
Immediately after the last ingot has 



























An Inexpensive 


STOPPER ROD 
DRYING OVEN 


Efficient pouring practice at open-hearth shops is 


afforded by proper stopper rod conditioning. Sim- 
ple rod drying oven built by one steelmaker out 
of used material employs slag as heating medium. 
Steel plate shell is lined with reclaimed open- 
hearth check brick. 
operation are presented in accompanying article 


Details of construction and 


By H. T. KLEIN 
Open-Hearth Superinte 


been poured, the molten slag is 
poured over the top of the ladle into 
a small slag thimble, and as soon as 
the slag has solidified sufficiently to 
be handled safely, the thimble is 
placed in the oven. One hot thimble 
each day is all that is required to 
maintain a temperature sufficient 
for thorough drying. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the general 
appearance of the oven. It is lo- 
cated in the open-hearth pit so that 
it is readily accessible to both the 
stopper maker’s bench and to the 
ladles, since the transfer of rods 
from the bench to the oven, and 
from the oven to the ladles, is -ae- 
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BRICK WALLS 4%’ x 4%'x9" BRICK 


complished by use of the ladle 
crane auxiliary hoist. A nut with a 
loop welded on the top is used to 
hold the rods in making the transfer. 
This nut is screwed onto the top of 
the rod and provides the means of 
hooking it to the hoist. 


Fig. 3 shows the exterior of the 
drying oven, both above and below 
ground level. The portion of the 
oven below the ground is a pit, 14 
feet 11% inches by 5 feet 7% inches, 
and 6% feet deep, and is lined with 
used checker brick. The superstruc- 
ture, which is fabricated from steel 
plate, covers all but a 6-foot 4-inch 
by 5-foot 7%-inch opening to the 
pit. This opening allows the slag 
thimble to be lowered into the pit 
and is covered by a steel plate after 
the thimble is in place. The super- 
structure also has a firebrick lining 
supported by angle irons at the bot- 
tom of the plate; and is divided into 
two sections, the larger of which has 
a capacity of 36 rods and the small- 
er 24. The rods are suspended in 
the oven on notched plates as shown 
in Fig. 3, which are designed to sup- 
port each rod by the nut used in se- 
curing the rod to the ladle stopper 
rigging. These plates are placed on 
top of the brick lining and are 15 
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inches below the top of the oven in 
order to allow clearance under the 
oven doors for the portion of the 
rod extending above the nut. Clear- 
ance between the stopper head and 
the floor of the pit is about 2% feet. 

Steel doors at the top of the oven 
are hinged at the sides and are kept 
closed except when rods are being 
transferred in or out. A steel ladder 
is permanently attached to the oven 
and a walkaway around three sides 
is provided for men hooking on to 
the rods. 

Rods are removed from the dryer 
in sequence so that a definite drying 
cycle is always maintained. Two 
stopper ladles are used exclusively 
in this shop, and two spaces are left 
open in the oven so that the green 
rods from the bench may be placed 
before the dry rods and are removed 
to the steel ladle. To allow for ex- 
pansion, the nut holding the stopper 
sleeves in place is loosened before 
the rod is placed in the oven. 

Since the rods are held in a ver- 
tical position from the time they 
are placed in the oven until the heat 
is poured, there is little chance of 
cracking the joints or warping the 
rod. A screw-type stopper head is 
used and no trouble has been ex- 


Fig. 3—Details of stopper rod oven 

which is adequate for treating a suf- 

ficient number of rods for a five-furnace 
shop 


perienced from having the weight 
of the sleeves directly on the head. 
The capacity of the oven is ample 
for a five-furnace shop, and a most 
effective and economical operation 
has always been obtained. Con- 
struction of the oven is on a prac- 
tical basis and maintenance costs 
are held to a low level. 


Study of Metals at 
Low Temperatures 


@ Impact Resistance and Tensile 
Properties of Metals at Subatmos- 
pheric Temperatures, by H. W. Gil- 
lett; board, wire ring binding; 112 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 260 South Broad street, Phil- 
adelphia, for $2.50. 


This report, providing voluminous 
data on impact resistance and tensile 
properties of metals at subatmos- 
pheric temperatures, results from 
two years’ study by the joint ASME- 
ASTM research committee on ef- 
fects of temperatures on properties 
of metals, the actual work being by 
a subcommittee headed by Francis 
B. Foley. The information from ex- 
tensive circularization of labora- 
tories known to be interested was 
referred to Dr. Gillett at Battelle 
Memorial institute, who classified it, 
added much material from literature 
and supplied critical comment, with 
assistance of his associates. A com- 
prehensive bibliography was added 
as well as an index to major topics. 
Over 50 per cent of the material is 
in form of tables. 

Following discussion on impact 
resistance, a section is devoted to 
impact data for nonferrous ma- 
terials, followed by the most exten- 
sive portion of the publication, cov- 
ering ferrous materials of a wide 
range. Fifteen pages relate to low 
temperature tensile properties. 


Compressed Air 
Trade Standards 


@ Compressed Air Trade Standards, 
paper, spiral binding; 110 pages, 8% 
x 11 inches; published by Com- 
pressed Air Institute, New York, 
for $1. 


In its fifth edition, this manual 
contains the trade standards of the 
institute and is an authoritative 
summary of nomenclature and 
terminology relating to air com- 
pressors, including Standards. 

In the present edition the field has 
been broadened to include equip- 
ment of various types operated by 
compressed air. The entire volume 
has been revised to bring it to date. 
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PERFORMANCE DATA 


OPERATION — Turning, boring, 
facing and necking Chuck Sleeve. 
MACHINE— Warner & Swasey 
3-A Universal Heavy Duty Turret 
lathe, with new Adjustable 
Single Turning Head. 
MATERIAL —S.A.E. 3150 steel 
forging. 
CUTTING SPEED — 200 S.F.P.M. 
CUTTING LUBRICANT —1 part 
Sunoco to 20 parts water. 
Courtesy of 


WARNER & SWASEY CO. 
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NEW HIGH {/ @ SET IN 


MACHINING S.A.E. 3150 STEEL 


Once again that perfect combination — skilled 
operator, good machine and SUNOCO Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil— teams up to make possible a new, 
higher P-Q* (Production Quota) on an important 
cutting operation. 


Formerly it took 50 minutes to machine this 
Chuck Sleeve. Now, using a new type Adjustable 
Single Turning Head, carbide cutters and SUNOCO 
Emulsifying Cutting Oil, it takes 27 minutes. The 
manufacturer adds: 

“We readily appreciate the fact that the 
use of proper cutting oils is a big factor in 
helping us increase our turret lathe pro- 
duction.” 


Today the leaders look to SUNOCO for in- 
creased machine tool output... for the means to 
a higher P-Q*. They know SUNOCO’s high lubri- 
cating and heat-absorbing qualities permit deeper 
cuts at faster speeds, longer tool life, nth degree 
accuracy and fewer rejects. 


Test SUNOCO in your own plant... under your 
own operating conditions. Call in one of SUN's 
“Doctors of Industry’”— a metal working expert — 
for recommendations. Write or wire 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air —Lowell Thomas 


SUNOCO 


EMULSIFYING . 


CUTTING DIL 





Copyright 1941 by Sun Oil Company 








“GRAPHITIC” 


more important applications 


some of their 


@ ALL FIVE grades of the graph- 
itic steel series have won universal 
approval in tool and die applications. 
For details on development, manu- 
facture, metallurgy and heat treat- 
ment of these steels, see STEEL, 
Nov. 24, 1941, p. 80. 

Microscopic examination of these 
steels shows a large number of 
minute openings filled with graph- 
ite which act as a reservoir for 
lubricant. This feature, combined 
with good machineability, ease of 
heat treatment, and the resultng 
high hardnesses obtained, account 
for graphitic steel’s popularity in 
the tool and die field, according to 
metallurgists of the manufacturer 
of these steels, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O., who have fur- 
nished the following data on their 
application, 

Properly hardened, dies and tools 
made from graphitic steels produce 
a product free from scuffing or 
scoring because the drawn metal 
slides over the working surfaces 
with greater ease. For this reason 
a larger number of pieces is ob- 
tained before repairs are necessary, 
and the product is more accurately 
formed, All the operations of con- 
verting metal into almost number- 
less articles, such as by blanking, 
forming, piercing, cold drawing, 
deep drawing, coining, upsetting, 
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By FRED R. BONTE 


Development Engineer 
Steel & Tubes Division 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton, O. 


swaging, spinning, “hubbing”’, etc., 
are performed by parts made from 
these steels with very satisfactory 
results. 


The following sample applications 
illustrate representative applications 
of the five grades of graphitic steels. 

The metal spinning roll, Fig. 1, 
is one of the most severe applica- 
tions to which a tool steel can be 
subjected. The tool used, either roll 
or solid section, must have a maxi- 
mum resistance to wear so there 
will be no variation in the form im- 
parted to the spun object. The steel 
must machine easily to provide the 
necessary contour and it must have 
a high hardness when heat treated. 
Because Graph-Sil appear to possess 
alt of these characteristics to a 
marked degree, it has been highly 
successful in this and related ap- 


STEELS 





plications. For approximate analy- 
sis of these steels and story of their 
development, see STEEL, Nov. 24, 
1941, p. 80. 

It is most desirable that blanking 
and forming punches such as shown 
in Fig. 2 should carry through an 
entire production run in order to 
maintain complete uniformity of 
the product. Graph-Mo has an un- 
usual record in these applications 
because the blanking edges do not 
chip or spall; the forming surfaces 
permit the metal being worked to 
slide smoothly; and the physical 
properties are such that it with- 
stands the severe and repeated im- 
pact to which the punch is subjected. 
Because of the nonuniform cross- 
sections of most blanking punches, 
the nondeforming characteristics of 
this steel are highly desirable for 
blanking and forming, too. And the 
free machining properties insure 
low production costs. 


New work for defense has created 
an extraordinary demand for gages 
such as the unit in Fig. 3. Graph- 


(Please turn to Page 111) 


In group below are number of particularly well-suited applications for the graphic 


steels 
top: l, 


Parts and the steels from which they are made are from left to right, 
metal spinning rolls of Graph-Sil; 2, blanking and forming punches of 


Graph-Mo; 3, “go-not-go" gage for outside diameters of Graph-Mo; 4, bottom 
left, tube drawing mandrel of Graph-Sil; 5, bottom right, cold drawing die of 
Graph-Tung; 6, bottom center, Neuberth machine mandrels of Graph-M. N. S. 
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INDUSTRY-WIDE STANDARDIZATION 
jets HAMMERS 


In The Nation’s Aluminum Forge Shops 


ek ME 


LUMINUM FORGINGS are playing a stellar role in the‘ Nation’s defense 

program because they combine the lightness of aluminum and 
the added strength and ruggedness inherent to all forgings. Most of 
the aluminum drop forgings used in National Defense are being produced 
on Erie Hammers; for all of this country’s aluminum forge shops are 
practically 100°7, Erie Hammer equipped. 


This industry-wide standardization on Erie Hammers is proof of 
their dependability under abnormally heavy operating schedules— 
a highly desirable characteristic in any forge shop. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


335 Curtis Bldg. 849 Washington Blvd, 335 Postal Station Bldg. 


FRANCE CANADA ENGLAND 
Fenwick, S. A. John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd. Burton, Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 


ERIE BUILDS Sependalle HAMMERS 
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Exhauster and Filter 


@ Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, announces a new combination 
exhauster and filter for cleaning 
air exhausted from grinders and 
other similar units. It consists 
essentially of a cyclone collector, 
filters, fan and motor. Dust-laden air 
is drawn into the unit and passed 
through the cyclone collector which 
removes the coarse particles. Then 
after passing through the impinge- 
ment-type filters which arrest the 


fine dust, the air is so clean it can 
be recirculated into the room after 
leaving the fan. Heavy particles 
are cleaned out through a conven- 
iently located clean-out, and the fil- 
ters are readily removed for the 
same purpose. Although large and 
capable of producing high static 
pressure, the fan and motor are 
quiet in operation. 


Milling Machine 


@ Ohio Machine Tool Co., Kenton, 
O., is now offering a larger dread- 
naught horizontal boring, drilling 
and milling machine. It features a 
72 x 132-inch tabie and a bed 60 
inches wide. Its measurements be- 
tween the face plate and bar sup- 
port is 10 to 20 feet, and vertical 
travel of the spindle head is 96 
inches. The box-shaped, counter- 
balanced spindle head carries the 
speed and feed transmission, the 
















loads from spindle and gearing be- 
ing transferred to the column face. 
All feed and speed changes are 
grouped so the operator need not 
move from his normal position. A 
multiple-disk magnetic drive clutch 
gives complete spindle control 
through a= portable push-button 
unit. The ratio between low and 
high speeds is 1:190 with a maxi- 
mum speed of 600 revolutions per 
minute. .This machine also is of- 
fered in a floor type with corre- 
sponding characteristics and a wide 
range of specifications to meet 
users’ requirements. 


Transformer 


@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
1032 Park avenue, Sycamore, IIL, is 
offering a new safety device, a Lo- 
Volt transformer, for workmen us- 
ing electrical extensions in damp, 
all metal or otherwise hazardous lo- 
cations. It is comprised of a step 





transformer that 
plugged in between the power sup- 
ply and the extension to reduce the 
extension voltage to a harmless 6 


down is easily 


volts. The transformer has a 10- 
foot 3-conductor safety type pri- 
mary cord. Its capacity is 50 watts 
with a 25-foot extension. It is avail- 
able for 110-volt, 50-60 cycle or 25- 
cycle alternating current. 


Measuring Instrument 


@ George Scherr Co., 128 Lafayette 
street, New York, announces a new 
heavy duty model 8 Comparitol de- 
signed to handle large and heavy pre- 
cision work up to 8 inches in diam- 
eter. It is a measuring and inspec- 
tion instrument for eliminating the 






















human element of “feel” and skill in 
checking close tolerances. A simple 
patented knife-edge lever system is 
used in the mechanism. The model 
has a 2%-inch diameter column, 
heavy holder bracket to hold the 
measuring head and a 4 x 4-inch 

























































steel table to handle large work. 
The base is rigid and sturdy with 3- 
point contact to guarantee stability. 
The unit is being used to check and 
inspect plug gages, bearings, pins, 
ball bearings and other parts and 
may be obtained with scale reading 
to 0.0001 or to 0.00005-inch. It is not 
affected by vibration. 


Safety Relief Valve 


@ McDonnell & Miller, Wrigley 
building, Chicago, has introduced a 
new No. 129 snap action relief valve 
for larger hot water heating boilers. 
Its capacity enables it to handle 








No. 129 


boilers with gross B.t.u. output up 
to 350,000 per hour. This greater 
capacity is due to a snap action 
mechanism which opens up full 
orifice capacity when the set relief 
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pressure of 29 pounds is reached. 
Instead of a diaphragm, as in the 
No. 29, the No. 129 valve now makes 
use of flexible, leak-proof bellows. 


Melting Furnace 


Insto-Gas Corp., 1900 East Jef- 
ferson, Detroit, has developed a new 
furnace for plumbing, heating and 
maintenance work. Its quick melt- 
ing speed of 40 pounds of hot metal 
in less than 6 minutes has been 
slightly improved with lower fuel 
consumption. The economy of the 
new design comes from the preven- 
tion of heat dissipation before the 
flame reaches the melting pot, as 
the flame guard reaches down over 
the nozzle of the furnace burner. The 





flame shield is cast integrally with 
the top plate of the furnace, making 
it possible to convert furnaces now 
in use by simply changing top 
plates. 


Anchor Type Nuts 


@ Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 2332 
Vauxhall road, Union, N. J., is now 
offering anchor type nuts for blind- 
mounting applications on general 
industrial equipment. Designed to 
provide vibration-proof fastenings, 
they rivet permanently to the inside 
of the structure. The bolts, which 
’ are inserted from the outside, pass 
first through the removable plate, 
then through the structure into 
the stationary nuts. Nuts are of- 
fered in a wide range of sizes, ma- 
terials, and thread systems, every 
nut incorporating the basic self- 
locking feature, a fiber locking col- 
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integral part of 
each nut. This locking fiber pre- 
vents the bolt from becoming loose 
after it is installed in the nut. In 


lar which is an 





| 
ial 


such mountings, the bolts may be 
removed and replaced many times, 
the anchor nuts retaining their lock- 
ing ability. 


Circuit Interrupters 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has intro- 
duced a new nonautomatic circuiit 
interrupter for disconnecting or 
interrupting alternating and direct 
current circuits in class I group D 
location where atmospheres contain 
gasoline alcohols, natural gas and 
other explosive vapors. 

Manually operated, the De-ion cir- 
cuit interrupter is furnished with 
a NEMA type 7 cast enclosure 
finished in aluminum with a closely 
ground fit between box and cover. 
Resistance to explosive pressures 
is assured by the heavy walls and 
strong fastenings. 


Designed for 250 to 600 volts on 
alternating current circuits and 125 
to 250 volts on direct current cir- 
cuits, the units are rated from 50 
to 600 amperes depending on the 
frame sizes. Interrupting capacity 
is 5000 to 10,000 amperes. 


Carbon Brazer 


@M Acro Welder Mfg. Co., 1570 
South First street, Milwaukee, has 
introduced a new machine for join- 
ing metals—an incandescent car- 
bon brazer, developed for brazing 
electrical transformer connections. 
Shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration, the machine consists of 
tongs, water-cooled cables, water- 
cooled transformer, water storage 
tank, refrigerating compressor, 
heat changer, water circulating 
pump, and magnetic contactor— 





into a portable unit. 
Its operation is quite rapid with 
some joints made in 20 minutes 
without use of asbestos packing. 
In addition, it allows the operator 
to control the heat very closely. 
The machine operates from a 220 
or 440-volt power supply. It fea- 
tures a special electronic timing de- 
vice which allows a water circu- 
lating pump to circulate water 
through the transformer, cables and 
tongs for approximately five min- 
utes. The brazer can be wheeled 
about or it can be hoisted in the 
air by a crane and held in position 


all grouped 


until the joint is completed. It 
weighs about 1800 pounds. The 
company also has available a unit 


for welding squirrel cage rotors up 
to 105 inches in diameter. The size 
of this machine is 50 kilovolt am- 
peres, 50 per cent cycle duty. It 
consists of a water cooled, glass in- 
sulated transformer, and an _ indi- 
vidual acting air hydraulic cylinder 
on each carbon. Hydraulic cylin- 
ders are used to provide a smooth 
action of the rams. The unit can 
be adjusted to any height with a 
crank. It has a_hand-operated 





actuating 
cylinder. 


button station for 
hydraulic 
button controls the 


push 
action of the 
Another push 
transformer contactor. The latter 
also can be actuated by foot switch. 


Tractor Crane 


@ Silent Hoist Wench & Crane Co., 
841 Sixty-third street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has introduced a Krane Kar 
swing boom tractor crane for use 
in handling materials of all types 
and relieving large cranes and 


track equipment for bigger jobs. In 



























































That’s worth con- 

sidering when you 

order Stainless-Clad 
material. 
































° Ten years ago, a Santiane menudectarer 

Get the Extra Protection lined with IngAciad. hey are in ser 
vice today, 

th at comes from installations ef Eeghaine equipment. 


IngAclad Stainless -Clad Steel gives 1 ‘a ] 
you two important assurances: 
The same amount of 


1st. The exclusive Ingersoll Process Solid Stainless when 
which inseparably bonds the used in the form of 
two metals, and cage tt 
’ eets or get be 
2nd. IngAclad is backed by a record ig FE ge 
of 10 years in continuous satis- 


gauge, each using 
factory service. 


only 1/5 as much 
chrome and _ nickel. 

Write for Special Ing Aclad Booklet, and complete 

Manual of Welding and Fabricating Procedures. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
310 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


































Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, ind.; Kalamozoo, Mich. 





Users of INGACLAD 
include: 


American Cyanamid Co. 

R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., 
Newnan, Ga. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 
Greenville Steel & Foundry 
Co., Greenville, So. Car. 

Holliston Mills, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Leader Iron Works, 
Decatur, Ill. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Sheet Metal Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 

Southern Bleachery & Print 
Works, Taylors, . Car. 
Stevens Metal Products Co., 
Niles, Ohio. 
















In 1934, this Adsorber was fabricated for the 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Four similar installations have since been made. 


Unretouched photo of ma- a 
chine-cutting.’ Note the PF) 
inseparable bond formed 


between the mild steel and 
thecladdingof stainless steel. 



























the illustration it is shown handling 
a small tractor at a dock. Self-pro- 
pelled, the unit is offered powered 
with either a diesel or gasoline en- 
gine. Its over-all dimensions, 66 
inches wide by 84 inches high for 
model A, or 74 inches wide by 91 
inches high for model AX, allow it 
to pass through narrow openings 
and low headroom. Traction wheels 
of the unit are in front. The steer- 
ing wheels are close to the center- 
line of the tractor. Rear end of the 
tractor is made narrower than the 
front end. This makes it possible 
to pull away ahead without riding 
into obstructions close alongside. 
Power is obtained from the engine 
through a transmission power take- 
off which provides 2-speed gearing 
for all crane operations. Also, three 
separate and independently or si- 
multaneously operable worm gear 
units, each with its own reverse 
(one for the load line, one for boom 
topping and one for boom swinging) 
are included. Hoisting, lowering, 
quick stopping, automatic braking 
and holding are all controlled by a 
single lever. No brakes are applied 
in any crane operation. When pow- 
er is not applied, the load and boom 
are securely held in position auto- 
matically. The unit is offered in 
2%, 5 and 10-ton capacities. Stand- 
ard equipment includes _ electric 
starter, generator and battery; two 
head lights, tail light and electric 


horn; 2-man seat; heavy wheel- 
fenders; bumpers and four tow 
hooks. 


Motorized Roll Grab 


@ Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., reports a new 
completely motorized roll grab for 
use with its overhead materials han- 
dling systems. It will handle rolls 





from 16-inch minimum to 60-inch 
maximum diameter in lengths up 
to 72 inches and weights up to 5000 
pounds. All motions of the grab 
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can be controlled from the crane 
operator’s cab. Three motors are 
provided. One spreads and retracts 
grab arms. Another squeezes the 
roll grippers after they have been 
brought close to the roll, locking 
the roll in position, and the third 
operates the turnover mechanism 
which makes it possible to pick up 
a roll in any position and place it 
in any other position. Thus a roll 
standing vertically can be picked 
up and placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The grab is especially suit- 
able for handling all grades and 
thicknesses of paper, from light 
crepe and tissue paper, sound-dead- 
ening felt to kraft and hard box 
board. Variations of it are suit- 
able for handling bales, barrels and 
boxes. 


Self-Aligning Idler 


@ Link-Belt Co., 220 South Belmont 
avenue, Indianapolis, announces a 
new swiveling, positive, self-aligning 
idler for automatically correcting 
misalignment of either carrying or 
return runs of non-reversing con- 
veyor belts supported on fiat-roll 





idlers. It has a centrally pivoted 
cross member which, besides being 
equipped with a flat idler roll for 
supporting the belt, has a vertically- 
mounted actuating roll at each end 
for lightly contacting the edge of 
the belt when its lateral misalign- 
ment exceeds a_ predetermined 
ameount. A slight pressure of belt 
edge against actuating roll serves 
to swivel the idler unit on its pivot 
sufficently to guide the belt back 
to proper alignment. When used on 
return runs, one idler should be 
placed close to tail or takeup shaft 
so that the belt will be guided cen- 
trally on the pulley, and one at 
every ten or fifteen idler spaces. 
On the carrying run, one _ idler 
should be placed just beyond the 
loading chute, and one at every ten 
or fifteen spaces thereafter. Self- 
aligning idlers of special design are 
available for flat-roll belt conveyors 
that must operate in either direc- 
tion 


Capacitor Control 


@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new capacitor- 
discharge control for use with 
Stored-energy type resistance-weld- 
ing machines. Its cabinet contains 
up to 22 capacitors, any number of 
which can be used at one time. Two 
special tap switches select number 
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fines are permitted to weaken the 
charge there is bound to be a low score 
on effective hits—it is going to take 
longer to reach the objective—and it 
is going to cost more to do it. By 
keeping the abrasive clean you can: 


Reduce Cleaning Time—because there is 
more real abrasive at work. We have known 
instances where failure to keep foreign matter 
out of abrasive increased cleaning time as much 
as 50%. 

Lower Cleaning Costs because clean abrasive 
does the job faster. 


Improve Cleaning Quality because clean 
abrasive has more striking power—it does more 
effective work. 


Reduce Wear on Equipment because sand 
wears out equipment much faster than metallic 
abrasive. 


and data without obligation. 
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Poca 
[TWE AMERICAN MOLDER 


HINK of your blast cleaning machine as a rapid-fire 
gun for a moment. It shoots thousands of abrasive 
“bullets’’ each second. Its effective cleaning action de- 
pends upon the quality and quantity of ammunition that 
can be discharged in a given period of time. If useless 


The key to clean abrasive is proper ventilation. Hundreds 
of foundries have discovered that American Dust Control 
(using either the ‘‘Dustube’’ or the ‘‘Cyclone’’), is the 
profitable solution to this problem because it is extremely 
efficient, low in cost, and simple to operate and maintain. 
Get the facts today—we will gladly send you literature 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
| ‘. a 509 S. Byrkit St. Mishawaka, Indiana 

































FIG. B 





Views showing clean 
abrasive (Fig. A) and 
abrasive contaminated 
with useless fines 
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Every Time 
for welding high tensile steels 


Here’s an electrode ready foraction . . . and getting 
plenty of it on such work as the welding of carbon 
moly high pressure and high temperature piping. 
Use it also on high strength, low alloy steels. You'll 
like the X-ray clean welds you get with these simple 
procedures. And uniform physical properties show 
tensile strength of from 75,000 to 80,000 lbs.; yield 
point 65,000 to 70,000 lbs.; elongation in 2", 15 to 
20%. Write for facts. 














Here’s a Welding Range 
from 200 down to 15 amps. 


Yes, you can get it now, this small, compact, 
more efficient welder. With one simple control 
it gives you automatic arc response on all types 
of work. Makes welding easier, results more 
uniform. 


P&H TYPE WD-150 
Square Frame Welder 


Horizontal operation means more dependable 
performance, less maintenance. Simple parallel 
hook-up gives you any desired capacity. Out- 
standing in performance and value. Write for 
Bulletin W-28. 
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WELDING ELECTRODES + MOTORS + HOISTS ELECTRIC 





























of capacitors desired in one-unit 
steps, each of 120 microfarads. A 
special circuit which prevents op- 
eration of the welding machine if 


the capacitor voltage is more than 
3 per cent below its preselected 
value reduces possibility of insuf- 
ficient energy to produce good 
welds. The charging circuit quickly 
and automatically charges the ca- 
pacitors to the preselected voltage 
regardless of the number used. The 
control is contained in a compact 
steel floor-mounted enclosing case, 
8 feet, 8 inches high, 4 feet 3% 
inches wide, and 3 feet, 4% inches 
deep. The front portion of the case 
is divided into three sections, hous- 
ing the rectifier tubes and their con- 
trol equipment, the control dials 
and voltmeters, and a sequence con- 
trol panel and voltage adjusting po- 
tentiometer. A blower is furnished 
to resist dust infiltration. Lifting 
eyes permit the enclosure to be 
moved by means of a crane, and 
the bottom is so constructed that 
the case can be moved by rollers. 


Shop Locomotive 


@ H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 4975 Har- 
rison street, Pittsburgh, announces 
a new 65-ton, double power plant lo- 
comotive for general industrial and 
switching use. Powered with two 
Cummins supercharged diesel en- 
gines developing 200 horsepower 





each, it has a tractive force of 39,000 
pounds at 30 per cent adhesion. 
Overall size is 12 feet high by 9 feet, 
6 inches wide by 33 feet long, from 
bumper to bumper. Total weight in 
working order is 130,000 pounds. 
The locomotive is offered for both 
standard and 36-inch gage track. 
Each engine is fitted with a fuel dis- 
tributor, forced feed lubrication, cen- 
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trifugal cooling pump and a 32-volt 
automotive type starting motor with 
350-volt generator. Radiators, en- 
gines and generators are mounted 
on bedplate of heavy steel construc- 
tion, designed so entire unit with 
bedplate can be removed readily. 
Eight drive wheels, each 33 inches 
in diameter, are arranged on two 4- 
wheel trucks, each equipped with 
two high-speed generators and four 
high-speed motors. Each axle is 
driven by one motor with reduction 
gears, the gear ratio being 14.7 to 
one. The cab is of sheet steel with 
windows at front, sides and rear. 
Shatter-proof glass windows are se- 
cured by rubber glazing to prevent 
breakage. 


Resistor Assortments 
In Metal Cabinets 


@ International Resistance Co., 401 
North Broad street, Philadelphia, 
has introduced assortments of re- 
sistors in handy metal cabinets for 
the convenience of engineering lab- 
oratories, schools, factory mainte- 
nance departments and service. The 
cabinets supply a convenient assort- 
ment of %, 1 and 10-watt resistors in 
most frequently needed resistance 
ranges. The resistors are neatly ar- 
ranged in drawer compartments 
making it easy to select needed 





units. Three standard resistor as- 
sortments are available. No. 1 as- 
sortment includes 59 resistors in- 
cluding % and 1-watt type BT met- 
allized resistors as well as type AB 
(fixed) and type ABA (adjustable) 
power wire wound resistors. No. 2 
assortment includes 100 type BT-% 
(%-watt) insulated metallized resis- 
tors in 28 ranges from 50 ohms to 
2.0 megohms. No. 3 assortment con- 
tains 83 type BT-1 (1-watt) insulated 
metallized resistors, also covering 28 
ranges. 


Composing Machine 


. @ Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 333 Sixth 
avenue, New York, announces an of- 
fice composing machine which speeds 
up considerably the writing of 
specifications on tracing paper. It is 
said to save about 60 per cent of the 
draftsman’s time. The machine is 
made up, basically, of the standard 
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Tue entire Harper plant illustrated below is devoted to 
the manufacture of BOLTS, NUTS, SCREWS, WASHERS, 
RIVETS and SPECIAL FASTENINGS...in the non-ferrous 
and stainless alloys. (Every alloy except ordinary steel). 
Large stocks of over 4320 items . . . many considered 
“hard-to-get” . . . are maintained for immediate ship- 
ment. Even today the “'short-list’’ is very small. The 
Harper special order department manufactures unusual 
fastenings in great variety according to specifications. 


1942 Catalog Ready 


Every user of non-ferrous and stainless fastenings should 
have a copy of the Harper 1942 Catalog . . . 80 pages, 
4 colors, 193 illustrations, numerous reference tables. 
Shipping schedules conform to the requirements of 
National Defense and essential industries. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 Fletcher St. & 
























































Chicago 















Vari-Typer office composing machine 
equipped with changeable type faces. 
It can handle tracing cloth or trac- 
ing paper up to twelve feet in length. 


Graduated Markers 


@ New Method Steel Stamps Inc., 
145 Jos. Campau, Detroit, is now of- 
fering an expanded line of markers 
of various types suitable for cut- 
ting slots, notches, knurls, serra- 
tions, graduation and calibration 
lines on machinery, ordnance, dials, 
indexing or calibrating collars. 
For use in any lathe, turret 


lathe, screw machine or other high- 
production machine tool, the mark- 





ing rolls are suitable for use on any 
workable material. It also is pos- 
sible for the calibration lines to be 
limited to a portion of the circum- 
ference or periphery, each roll 
marker being equipped with stops 
that prevent repeating the design 
or markings even though the lathe 
or screw machine spindle on which 
the part is mounted continues to 
rotate. 

Proper registering devices to suit 
the design of the specific pieces on 
which the lines or serrations are to 
be cut may readily be obtained. 
Markers are available either with or 
without corresponding numerals, In 
some cases numerals may be added 
















Long Flame Burners 


The Bloom No. 18 Long Flame Burners shown above 
are for use in a mid-western steel plant. These are Soaking 
Pit Burners for use with 1300 degree Hot Air. 


This Bloom Long Flame Burner has been developed for 
improved operation of modern heating furnaces, and are 
designed for use with Propane, Butane, Natural Gas, Coke 
Oven Gas and Mixed Gas of 300 B. T. U. per cubic foot 
and over and with this burmer any of the above fuels can 
be used with either cold or preheated air. 


BLOOM ENGINEERING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago District: 452 Grant St., Gary, Ind. 


Phone: 
Gary 5129 







by a separate marker after the cal- 
ibration lines have been made on 
the part. In addition to the cylin- 
drical types with indexing lines or 
calibrations around the periphery, 
markers are also offered with bev- 
elled edges, or may be of disk type 
for producing serrations on the 
sides of collars, ferrules, etc, 


New Empco Unit 


@ Enterprise Machine Parts Corp., 
2731 Jerome avenue, Detroit, an- 
nounces a new model E Empco unit 
incorporating features to increase 
its adaptability and capacity. Among 
the advancements in design are in- 
cluded oil seals at every opening to 
prevent the entrance of dirt and 
permit the entire operating mechan- 
ism to work in a bath of oil, hard- 
ened spindle quill and return cylin- 
der rod, motor brackets that accom- 
modate any standard NEMA frame 
and a screw adjusting type sub-base 


to give micrometer adjustments to 
the outward position of the tool. 
The unit, however, retains its snail 
type cam since with metal band 
saws generally available, any cam 
can be quickly and economically pro- 
duced in changing from job to job. 
Front face of the machine is keyed 
and tapped to accept lead screw 
brackets for tapping, drill guide 
bushing supports and outboard spin- 
dle bearings. Also its planed top 
surface will accept all overarm sup- 
ports used when milling. A ma- 
chined pad on the side permits at- 
taching interlocking devices or in- 
dex table drives. The unit’s spindle 
rotates in either direction. 


Honing Machine 


@ Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, II1., 
announces a new No. 1 horizontal 
machine which has a capacity for 
honing long bores up to 1% inches in 
diameter. Its design with hydraulic 
cylinder and piston for reciprocating 
the carriage produces a smooth fin- 
ish on the internal cylindrical walls 
of rifle bores, tubes, cylinders and 
other long work within its capacity. 
The unit’s working stroke is 8 feet, 
however, it can be made with a 
shorter stroke. Main bed of the 
machine consists of a _ fabricated 
elongated frame provided’ with 
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Die-Stamped Parts 
Readily Produced 
From Brass Sheet 


Small parts of accurate dimensions, such 
as clips for pens, pencils, and pocket ther- 
mometers, can be economically die-stamped 
from brass sheet of controlled quality. The 
accompanying illustration indicates how eas- 
ily clips can be formed from Bridgeport brass 
sheet by multiple die-stamping operations. 
As the brass sheet is fed into the press, the 
trade name is stamped on the metal, the con- 
tour of the part is shaped, and the clip is 
punched out in rough finished form. Because 
of the clean cutting character of Bridgeport 
brass sheet, the rough stamped parts require 
no intermediate finishing. They are fed di- 
rectly into a press designed to shape and 
“ball” the clip end in a single operation. 





Courtesy of Marshall & Meier 





Duronze* III Resists 
Attack by Fuel Oils 


Exceptionally high corrosion resistance of 
Duronze III is demonstrated by its successful 
performance in the screw machine part illus- 
trated, which is used in assembly of aircraft 
carburetors. In addition to withstanding the 
severe corrosive at- 
tack of hot gasoline 
in this application, 
Duronze III has 
the further advan- 
tages of very high 
strength, smooth, 
hard surface, and 
light weight. 

Duronze III also 

‘displays high resist- 
ance to the action 
of the elements, 
sea water, dilute 
acids, and many 
other chemicals. 














Proper Control of Annealing Is 
Essential in Brass Fabrication 





Operation is One of the Most Important in its Effect on 
Strength, Ductility, and Other Characteristics of Brass 





One of the reasons why brass is so useful is 
that the physical properties of a given alloy 
can be varied over a wide range, depending 
upon whether it has been finished by anneal- 
ing or cold working, and further depending 
upon the severity of these operations. 

In order that the properties of a batch be 
sufficiently uniform for the processes to which 
it is to be subjected, it is important that 
these operations be carefully controlled. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the importance of the annealing or heat 
treating operation as applied to the brasses. 
Unlike steel, brass in its soft or annealed 
condition is a metal of moderate strength 
and excellent ductility. However, upon cold 
working, such as rolling or drawing, brass 
becomes stiff and hard, its tensile strength 
rising rapidly with decreasing ductility. Cold 
worked material can be made soft and duc- 
tile again, however, by annealing or raising 
the metal to a red heat. In other words, the 
nature and physical properties of brass de- 
pend mainly upon the final treatment which 
it receives: namely, annealing (softening) or 
cold working (hardening). 


Relief Annealing 


Since hardness and strength in brass are 
artificially induced by cold working, it often 
happens that finished articles made by form- 
ing, drawing or stamping contain serious 
stresses which may let go under certain con- 
ditions causing cracks or breaks in the mate- 
rial. Such stresses can generally be elimi- 
nated by relief annealing at a temperature 
too low for recrystallization or softening. 
Relief annealing is used in many cases where 
articles are to be kept in storage for long 
periods of time. 

True annealing takes place when the ma- 
terial is heated at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature so that recrystallization actually 
takes place. In general, this change in struc- 
ture is accompanied by softening. With ris- 
ing temperatures of anneal, the crystals grow 
larger, with corresponding increased ductil- 
ity and lower tensile strength. 

Under the microscope the brass shows a 
crystalline structure—the size of the crystals 
increasing with rising temperature. By con- 
trolling the grain size, brass of various de- 
grees of softness can be made. The coarse- 
grained material presents a rough surface 
after stretching resulting from forming or 
cupping. If it is necessary to polish or buff 








such a surface, considerable cutting down 
must take place, accompanied by higher fin- 
ishing costs. A fine-grained material requires 
much less polishing and results in a better 
finish. A medium-sized structure is desirable 
for ordinary drawing operations. 
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(Above) Annealed yellow brass, medium grain size, 
Mag. 75X. Tensile strength about 45,000 pounds 
per square inch. 
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(Above) Cold worked yellow brass, Mag. 75X. Ten- 
sile strength about 62,000 pounds per square inch, 





Types of Equipment 


Although the type of furnace and nature 
of the fuel are important from an operating 
standpoint, nevertheless almost any anneal- 
ing equipment will produce the desired re- 
sults if careful attention is given to good 
annealing practice. Best results are obtained 
with a furnace large enough so that the batch 
of metal to be annealed can be brought up 
close to the indicated furnace temperature. 
In cases where the annealing equipment is 
too small, the common practice is to rush 
the annealing by maintaining the furnace 
considerably higher than the desired anneal- 
ing temperature and pulling the material out 
of the furnace before it attains furnace tem- 
perature. Such practice is dangerous because 
of the uncertain time element—a little longer 
period in the furnace may bring the metal 
up to a higher temperature than required, 
while a shorter period may result in only 
part of the material attaining the annealing 
temperature. In other words, non-uniformity 
results from lack of annealing facilities. 

Certain brass alloys, especially those 
which contain copper above 85%, oxidize 
rapidly when exposed to the air when in a 


( Continued on page 2, column 2) 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the twenty-ninth of a series of ar- 
ticles on the properties and uses of the 
copper alloys, and continues the subject 
of the copper-tin alloys. 





PROPERTIES OF 
COPPER-TIN ALLOYS 


The properties of the copper-tin alloys 
which have made them particularly useful 
are their combination of good fatigue life, 
corrosion resistance and spring characteris- 
tics. The last item is difficult to define exactly 
but seems to be related to high elastic limit 
and resistance to creep at room temperature. 
This combination of properties is responsi- 
ble for the use of phosphor bronze clips in 
almost all types of electrical switch contacts. 
In order to secure these mechanical proper- 
ties it is necessary to furnish the strip or 
wire in the cold worked condition. 


Because of their cost the alloys have only 
been used when cheaper alloys could not be 
used. This is unfortunate for the alloys have 
other properties which are highly desirable. 
In the annealed condition the 8G tin alloy 
has an excellent combination of ductility and 
strength, being actually superior to cartridge 
brass in those respects. These properties lead 
to the use of phosphor bronze in some of 
the highest quality thermostatic bellows, 
where ability to withstand severe stretching 
operations combined with good tensile 
strength and elastic properties are important. 


It is apparent from the accompanying 
curves that the alloy has many attractive 
properties which have not been fully ex- 
ploited because of the cost of the material. 
These curves cover the mechanical proper- 
ties of the 8% tin phosphor bronze as af- 
fected by cold working and annealing. 
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Phosphor Bronze Is 
Readily Fabricated 


The ease with which Bridgeport New 
Phosphor Bronze is adaptable to the fabri- 
cation of many types of parts—large or 
small, simple, or intricate—is indicated by 
the accompanying photograph of typical 
phosphor bronze items. Bridgeport’s care- 
fully controlled methods of processing assure 
a phosphor bronze with the qualities that 
contribute to ease of fabrication as well as 
to long life and lasting resilience. 











Annealing of Brass 


( Continued from page 1, column 3) 

red hot condition. Oxidation can be pre- 
vented by using non-oxidizing furnace equip- 
ment. Where this is not available the oxi- 
dized surface can be removed by pickling 
in a dilute sulphuric acid pickle. The best 
practice, of course, is to prevent oxidation 
in the first place. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











An automatic thread-milling machine is said 
to be designed to produce internal and external 
threads of a high degree of accuracy at rapid 

s. Manufacturer says that the operator 
need only load and unload the machine and 
actuate the starting lever, all other machine 
functions being performed automatically. 

(No. 270) 


A shell-spraying machine is provided with 
an electric eye control that shuts off the spray 
when there is no shell in the work holder, it is 
reported. Machine coats exterior and interior 
surfaces in one operation. (No. 271) 


A pneumatic comparator gage is reportea 
to amplify small dimensions accurately and 
show them on a dial type indicator. According 
to the maker, the gage is especially suitable 
for production work, because the “‘wear”’ factor 
is eliminated. The measuring points are actually 
air nozzles, which do not touch the piece being 
gaged, and are therefore not subject to wear. 

(No. 272) 


A new precision machine is reported to be 
especially adapted to accurate milling, boring, 
facing, and routing operations in tool, die, and 
machine shops. V-belt drive provides a wide 
range of speeds. Suggested applications include 
the manufacture of small parts for instruments 
and munitions. (No. 273) 


A pickling agent recently placed on the 
market is said to have exceptional advantages 
in the processing of copper and copper alloys. 
Maker says that it can be used successfully on 
brasses, including leaded brass, silicon bronze, 
phosphor bronze, and many other copper al- 
loys, as well as on pure copper. Among the 
reported advantages of the new material are 
rapid and thorough pickling, prevention of red 
stains, improved surface appearance, and re- 
duction in the danger of attacking the metal. 

(No. 274) 


A sensitizing process for copper and brass 
is said to permit the making of templates by 
photographing drawings directly on the metal 
surface, thus eliminating considerable hand lay- 
out time. The process, which involves coating 
the metal with a photographic emulsion, can be 
applied also to the making of nameplates, in- 
strument dials, and similar parts, it is claimed. 

(No. 275) 


A new hardness tester is provided with an 
attachment that simplifies testing on irregular 
surfaces not easy to reach with conventional 
instruments. Tester is of the small portable 
type, and is said to be adapted to both metals 
and finishes. (No. 276) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze*, 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 

CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers, oi! refineries, and process 
industries. 


*Trade-name. 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD—For repairing 
cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
ing silicon bronze tanks. 
LEDRITE* ROD—For 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


piping. 


ae 


“Bridgeport” 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


COPPER WATER TUBE — For 
plumbing, heating, underground 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


BRASS, BRONZE DURONZE 
WIRE /— For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 
FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
—Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 
BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
**Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industria! services. 






























horizontally hardened bar way upon 
which the spindle head or carriage 
is supported. The carriage’s recip- 
rocating movement is provided by 
a hydraulic cylinder and piston con- 
trolled by an electrically operated 
hydraulic system. The latter also 
provides for adjustable stroke stops 
for any length of spindle travel from 
2 feet up to full limit of travel. The 
reciprocating motion is imparted to 
the honing tool while the spindle 
rotates uniformly and reciprocates 
the spindle carriage and tool sup- 
porting spindle. The change in the 
direction of travel at each end of 
stroke is effected quickly and with- 
out shock with controlled overrun. 
The hone enters and withdraws 
from the bore without rotating. 
Four adjustable bronze bearings, 


mounted on the hardened bar ways 
support and guide the carriage. The 
short spindle proper is mounted on 
the reciprocating carriage. It in- 





corporates a hydraulic cylinder and 
piston to actuate the hone and is 
driven by a built-in electric motor 
in the carriage. Filter and large 
reservoirs for coolant are contained 
in outboard work supporting bed 
of machine. 


Ear Protectors 


@ Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade streets, 
Pittsburgh, is now offering Ear De- 
fenders for reducing detrimental ef- 
fects of noise upon workers. They 
reduce loud noises by 35-45 decibels 








or to about 1/10 their former loud- 
ness, yet are so designed that warn- 
ing signals and conversation can 
easily be heard. Essentially, each 
ear protector is a tapered tube 
molded from surgical-type soft rub- 
ber; consisting of two barriers, an 
outer one of metal and an inner one 
of soft rubber, separated by an air 
space. This tapered construction 
permits easy insertion and removal 
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without any danger of coming in 
contact with the ear drum. The pro- 
tectors can be cleaned easily with 
soap and water. 


Protecting Tube 


@ Elematic Corp., 12757 South West- 
ern avenue, Blue Island, Ill., has 
placed on the market a new Carbo- 
last thermocouple protecting tube 
for use in molten metals and general 
heat-treating applications at tem- 


peratures up to 3000 degrees Fahr. 
Material of the tube is a metallized 
refractory possessing light weight 
and high mechanical strength. Be- 








cause the tube disintegrates by sub- 
limation rather than chemical ac- 
tion, there are no metals or tem- 
peratures to limit its use. It can be 
used readily in the molten alumi- 
num alloys and the copper alloys 
without fear of contaminating either 
metal. The tube will not bend under 
its own weight when projected into 
the furnace. It has long life in all 
atmospheres, but is not recommend- 
ed for applications under mechan- 
ical impact without protective shield, 
strong oxidizing atmospheres or in 
a stream of abrasive particles. Due 
to the replaceable jacket which com- 
pletely envelopes the _ protecting 


IT’S BEING BALLED UP 


» » » but this time it’s for a good purpose. Here a Horsburgh 


& Scott Double Reduction Herringbone Speed Reducer is 


driving a metal scrap baller and doing a fine job. Smooth, 


powerful, quiet transmission of power with design for large 


starting and momentary overloads are all inherent qualities 
of Horsburgh & Scott Reducers. There’s a Horsburgh & Scott Re- 
ducer for every purpose in industry. . . learn about the complete 


line of Herringbone, Helical and Worm Gear Speed Reducers. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Catalog 39 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


















tube, it is possible to keep. pyro- 
meters working at peak efficiency 
at all times. The tube also is fur- 
nished as a complete fixture com- 
prising 5, 8 or 12-inch protecting 
tubes, thermocouple wires and 10- 
inch extension to fit the manufac- 
turer’s lance pyrometer used in 
foundry work. It also is carried 
in lengths up to 6 feet and 2 inches 
in diameter for general applications. 


Welding Benches 


@ Lyon Metal Products Inc., 3119 
Clark street, Aurora, Il, is offering 
two new welding benches for use 
in vocational schools and machine 


shops. One is specifically for gas 
welding with its frame built to sup- 
port a fire brick top 34 inches from 
the floor. It has a shelf with four 
separators for welding rods and ad- 
ditional space for storage. The other 
bench is for are welding and has 
a 35-inch high shield on back and 
sides of a smooth heavy 10-gage 
steel working top 33 inches from 
the floor. This table also embodies 
shelf and rod separators. 


Tool Grinder 


@ Hammond Machinery’ Builders 
Inc., 1611 Douglas avenue, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has introduced a new 

















@ Mechanical cupola charg- 
ing systems are now avail- 
able for small foundries 
with daily melts of 15 to 30 
tons. 

No need for an expensive 
cupola enclosure or charg- 
ing floor. An inexpensive 
runway to carry the charger 
and an operator’s platform 


CRANES & 
HOISTS 















at the cupola door is all the construc- 
tion necessary. 

Foundrymen who seek better metalat 
lower costs—no matter what the daily 
tonnage may be—can obtain complete 
information by writing to Montour 


Falls. 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


358 SCHUYLER AVENUE... MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
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10-inch carbide tool grinder combin- 
ing facilities for straight wheel peri- 
pheral and cup wheel face grinding. 
Work tables on the unit tilt to 25 
degrees—each degree of tilt accu- 
rately measured by a scale mounted 
below. Both tables slide easily to 
any point of adjustment, locking in 
selected position with a turn of the 
handle. Tables are slotted to accom- 
modate the protractor angle-guide 
furnished with the machine and are 
grooved to keep the working surface 
free from grit and dirt. The table 
on the right is mounted on a heavy 
supporting shaft, directly over a 
casting which serves as a sludge 
pan. By releasing a clamp, the en- 
tire unit may be removed from the 
shaft, permitting cleaning of the 
sludge pan or replacement of wheels. 
For wet grinding with diamond cup 
wheel, right side of machine can be 
fitted with a reservoir mounted di- 
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rectly over the wheel on the cast 
iron guard. Drip-feed to the dia- 
mond wheel is controlled by a needle 
valve. Power is supplied to the 
spindle by adjustable V-belts driven 
by a powerful 1-horsepower motor. 
Grinder base or frame is a heavy 
casting with convenient opening in 
back permitting easy access to mo- 
tor. Its overall height, floor to cen- 
ter of spindle, is 38 inches—size at 
base, 15 x 18 inches. 


Safety Spectacles 


@ Tulca Division, Univis Lens Co., 
Dayton, O., reports a new rimless- 
type, safety spectacle has been 
added to its eye protection line. 








Called the Supervisor, it is fitted 
with Tulca safety lenses, and is of- 
fered with or without side shields. 
The spectacle is designed specifically 
for use by supervisors, checkers, in- 
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spectors, maintenance men and by 
visitors who are exposed to eye haz- 
ards in plants, even though they are 
not actively engaged in operations 
where the wearing of goggles is 
mandatory. 


Arc Welder 


@ Allen Electric & Equipment Co., 
1044 North Pitcher street, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., announces a new alter- 
nating-current arc welder suitable 
for all types of industrial services. 
It is designed to give in 30 different 
steps practically any welding cur- 
rent required between 15 and 250 
amperes. The low heat ranges 
make it possible to weld light gage 
metal, while the high heats permit 
welding of heavy parts. The weld- 
er is equipped with swivel casters 








Standard 
equipment includes 20 feet of cable, 
20 feet of ground cable, 20 feet of 


and therefore portable. 


electrode cable and one electrode 


holder. 


Control Device 


@ Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit 
road, Cleveland, announces a new 
overload protective control for 








welders. It consists of two current 
transformers, the primaries of 
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which are connected in series with 
the motor leads and the secondaries 
supplying power to operate two 
snap-action thermostats which are 
mounted directly on the motor lami- 
nation. Thermostats are connected 
to the lamination in such a way that 
they operate by means of heat con- 
duction as well as by current pass- 
ing through the thermostat. There- 
fore if welding machine exceeds the 
safe operating temperature, ther- 
mostats will trip open. They also 
reset when the motor returns to a 
safe operating temperature or when 
the current is reduced. A _ special 
circuit allows the starter button to 
be held “in” after the welder ther- 





mostats have been tripped. This al- 
lows machine to rotate with no load 
and the welder ventilation speeds 
up the cooling of the welder after 
the trouble has been rectified. 


Inspection Sets 


@ The Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., 
announces a wide variety of Multi- 
cheks for fuze parts, shell, and cart- 
ridge case inspection. See p. 111 
March 3 issue, Steet. Units being 


offered are as follows: 20-milli- 
meter, 40-millimeter, 37-millimeter, 
60-millimeter, 75-millimeter, 90-mil- 


all for shell 
155-millimeter for shell, 


limeter, 105-millimeter 
and case, 


AMPCO’S STRENGTH 





Size has nothing to do with the ability of AMPCO METAL to do a 
difficult job well. The qualities inherent in this sturdy alloy of the 
aluminum bronze class are equally evident in huge steel mill castings 
or tiny machine parts. Ponderous machinery or precision ‘ools—both 
are safeguarded against breakdown and failure because of Ampco’s 
ability to resist wear, impact, and deformation. 

AMPCO METAL has controlled hardness, good tensile properties, 
extreme wear-resistance, and high compressive strength — all main- 
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tained to predetermined standards 
through constant control in production. 
These are attributes not dependent on 
size, but on skilled alloying. 


If vital frictional parts in your equipment are 
subject to mefal failure, consult with Ampco en- 
gineers for their solution to your problem. Ask 
for Ampco catalog No. 22. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. S-1241 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 















and 3-inch for shell and case—pin- 
ions as small as *‘%-inch long and 
3/32-inch in diameter. Some instru- 
ments are offered with three differ- 
ent gaging head sets, which are in 
terchangeable on the same base. 


Straightening Machine 


@ Sutton Engineering Co., Park 
building, Pittsburgh, recently intro- 
duced a new. guideless’ 7-roll 
straightening machine for use in 
both ferrous and nonferrous indus- 
tries. Elimination of guides, which 
is the chief feature of the machine, 
is compensated for by grouping 
three rolls, one driven and two id- 


lers, in such a manner that the bar 
or tube being worked on is sup- 
ported at three points. The machine 
consists of two groups of three rolls 
with an intermediate pressure roil. 
Straightening is done by the two 
sets of cross rolls as well as by the 
middle idler roll. These two changes 
on the machine, the elimination of 
the guides and grouping of the rolls, 
also has reduced time required in 
changing from one size work to an- 
other. The two idler rolls in each 
group are tied together with bevel 
gears and come in and out along a 
fixed angle so that they always posi- 
tion the work in exact center of the 
pass line regardless of material di- 
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ameter. Two large handwheels con- 
trol angling of the driven rolls and 
two sets of double handwheels angle 
the idler rolls. The wheel on the 
far side of the straightener frame 
in each set locks the angular posi- 
tion of the roll with wedges and the 
wheel nearest the machine is for 
adjusting the angularity of the rolls. 
Two additional sets of wheels on the 
opposite end of the unit angle the 





two idlers in the outlet group. The 
middle idler roll is adjusted from 
the front of the machine. Method 
of locking idler rolls in both inlet 
and outlet groups by wedges makes 
it possible to release pressure from 
the material in case of a jam with- 
out altering setup. Frame of the 
machine consists of four pieces 
keyed together at the corners and 
preloaded by large set screws. The 
two large rolls are driven by means 
of universal couplings. The reduc- 
tion drive is totally enclosed and 
runs in oil. Gearing consists of two 
high speed bevel gears at motor 
shaft, a series of single helical re- 
duction gears, face spur pinions on 
the roll shafts meshing with two 
spur gears. 


Cooling System 


@ Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has developed 
a new line of liquid cooling systems 
for air conditioning and industrial 
process requirements. Each cen- 
trifugal compressor in the line is of 
the volute design incorporating 
notably 


many unusual features — 





dual lubrication, balancing of end 
thrust and side thrust by arrange- 
ment of impellers and volutes. Sys- 
tems are being offered in a wide 
variety of sizes from 150 to 1200 tons 
refrigerating effect. 
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‘*Graphitic’’ Steels 


(Continued from Page 96) 

Mo has been made into a great 
variety of gages with excellent re- 
sults because of its resistance to 
wear, freedom from movement after 
finishing to close dimensions, ease 
of machining, and ready response to 
heat treatment. High accuracy 
gages and standards made from 
Graph-Mo are given a so-called sta- 
bilizing treatment consisting of 
tempering four times at 350 de- 
grees Fahr. and alternating with a 
cooling to 20 degrees. 


Dies used for cold drawing bars, 
tubes and deep drawn articles from 
strip or sheet, see Fig. 4, must re- 
sist excessive abrasion and _ not 
scuff or score the material being 
worked. This is especially true 
where metal forming operations in- 
volve the use of heavy gage mate- 
rial or high working speeds. It is 
well known that tungsten in steel 
improves its wear-resisting qualities. 
The molybdenum and silicon con- 
tent in Graph-Tung give a very Sat- 
isfactory response to quenching in 
brine or water from the lower range 
of temperatures normally used and 
also permit quenching into oil for 
some of the lighter sections. 


Machinability—A Factor 


Machineability is also an impor- 
tant factor in the production of dies 
from steels containing 3 to 4 per 
cent tungsten. These, of course, pre- 
sent no problem in the Graph-Tung 
grade, which has the valuable prop- 
erty of shrinking when quenched 
through the hole. 

Next to the cold finish dies in 
severity of service is the tube draw- 
ing mandrel, Fig. 5. It is subjected 
to high pressures and severe abra- 
sion due to the tubing being drawn 
between it and the die, Impact: is 
also a factor when the mandrel is 
inserted into the tube and when it 
is withdrawn. 

The mandrel must have a work- 
ing surface hard enough to resist 
wear, and the remainder of the 
structure must be ductile enough 
to minimize the effect of the vari- 
ous stresses. Such a structure can 
be obtained in low carbon and spe- 
cial alloy steels by carburizing, ni- 
triding, etc., but for the higher car- 
bon steels it is most economical to 
produce the desired structure by a 
simple quench into water or brine. 

To accomplish this, it is neces- 
sary to decrease the hardenability 
wthout permitting soft spots on the 
working surfaces. In Graph-Sil, the 
. silicon content promotes graphitiza- 
tien and, at the same time, acts as 
an aid in producing a deep harden- 
ing steel. Aluminum added in rela- 
tively small percentages acts as a 
graphitizer, but limits the depth of 
hardening to that required for this 
application, and also aids in secur- 
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ing a surface hardness of 60 to 69 
rockwell C. 

Graph-Al is recommended for 
cold drawing mandrels because the 
free graphite in the structure pre- 
vents pickup. It is free machining 
and responds readily to heat treat- 
ment. After quenchng it provides 
a combination of 68 to 69 rockwell 
‘Cc in the case and 39 to 40 rockwell 
C in the core. 

A good example of a relatively 
long tool with small cross-section 
is the Neuberth mandrel, Fig. 6, 
used in cold forming tubing. These 
mandrels are used in conjuncton 
with a semicircular, taper grooved, 


reciprocating swaging block. The 
block rotates and by its action a 
tube is radically reduced in cross 
section by cold working. The man- 
drels are of necessity long and slen- 
der. Besides they must withstand 
the high pressure and abrasion of 
the cold worked metal without pit- 
ting, scoring or failing by fatigue 
duc to the bending stresses. 

Made from Graph-M.N.S., these 
mandrels are produced economical- 
ly and show a Satisfactory service 
life. This is an air-hardening steel. 
An effort to produce an air-harden.- 
ing steel which would constitute an 
improvement over the present avail- 








Speed up... SAFELY! 


With this Tested and Proved combination: 
CRANE ROPES to hoist the load... 
SLINGS to harness the load... 








MACWHYTE 
PREformed Crane Ropes 


... made with 2 kinds of wire 
for EXTRA staying power. 


A. Extra Flexible Inner Wires in 
every Monarch Whyte Strand PREformed 
rope are improved plow steel... spe- 
cially designed with extra flexibility for 
service inside the strands. 


B. Extra Tough Outer Wires in 
Monarch PREformed are also improved 
plow steel. They are made with a tough 
wear - resisting “‘skin’’ specially for ser- 
vice On outside strands. 

PLUS INTERNAL LUBRICATION... 
which proiects unseen, inside wires 
which are the reserve strength of your 
rope upon which safety depends. 


The CORRECT rope for your equipment — 
MACWHYTE PREformed CRANE ROPE 
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... made from LEFT-AND-RIGHT 
LAY Endless Wire Ropes to SPEED 
Your Loads SAFELY! 
Because they're made of a special 
construction (patented), Macwhyte 

Atlas Slings are... 
Absolutely NON-SPINNING 


Extremely flexible, kink-resistant, 
light-weight, easy to handle, SAFE. 
Low Cost Safety, because the left- 
lay AND right-lay wire ropes work 
together — a balanced construction 
with each part carrying its share of 
the load. Sling Catalog S-6 available 
by request on your Company letter- 
head stating title. 

Patented, braided body made from 

left-&-right lay endless wire ropes 
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MACWHYTE COMPANY, 20/2 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Manufacturers of 


wire rope to meet every need — Left & Right lay Braided Slings — Stainless Steel Wire Rope 


Monel Metal 


Wire Rope — Aircraft Cable, Aircraft Tie Rods, ““Safe-Lock’’ Swaged Terminals ¢ NO. 579 
New York - Pittsburgh + Chicago - Ft. Worth - San Francisco - Portland - Seattle - Distributors throughout the U.S. A. 
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able steels disclosed that a normal 
content of alloys, such as _ nickel, 
molybdenum, manganese, chromium 
and enough silicon to induce graph- 
itization, has all the desired prop- 
erties, Graph-M.N.S. is free machin- 
ing, has good hardness response 
when cooled from 1650 degrees 
Fahr., is remarkably free from dis- 
tortion or movement, hds_ good 
wear resistance, and has in addition 
all the qualities conferred by the 
free graphite in the structure. 


Graphitic steels are being used 
successfully in many production ap- 
plications such as oil seals, cylinder 
liners, air hammer parts, diesel 
pump parts, spindles, etc. In fact, 
they are suitable for any type of 
service in which there is a require- 


ment for freedom from scuffing or 
scoring of the parts with adequate 
resistance to wear to insure long 
life. 


More on Bismuth 


(Continued from Page 90) 


tested. It was found the bismuth 
content of the weld metal, weld-base 
metal interface and weld metal near 
the interface had been decreased by 
are welding. The original bismuth 
content of 0.29 per cent in one in- 
stance was reduced to 0.06 per cent 
in the weld metal. However, this 
amount of bismuth was sufficient to 
indicate a sawing index of approxi- 
mately 110 to 115, which represents 
some increase in machinability. 
While there appeared to be greater 





Whisking Off Burrs 
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™@ Trouble in removing burrs on machined parts is being eliminated in several 
plants by the use of this American Foundry Wheelabrator Tumblast shown above. 
This unit. by blasting with a fine metallic grit. removes burrs from a variety 


of small machined parts. 


In instances where the finished part is later plated, 


enameled or given any other finish such as lacquering. metallizing. painting. 
etc.. the unit not only removes the burrs but also provides a good bond for 


subsequent coating 








evolution of gas when using the 
bismuth-bearing rods, the weld de- 
posits resulting from coated rods 
were sound and were found to be 
somewhat superior in corrosion re- 
sistance to the casting of the same 
composition on which they had been 
deposited. 


With these indications that me- 
chanical properties and weldability 
of the corrosion resisting casting al- 
loys are not impaired to any im- 
portant degree, it was desired to 
evaluate the effect of bismuth upon 
corrosion resistance in general. 


Alloys of 19-9 and 25-12 with and 
without 3 per cent molybdenum, 
each of these with and without 
about 0.25 per cent bismuth, were 
subjected to the action of 5 per cent 
solution of ferric chloride plus 10 
per cent sodium chloride for 24 
hours and examined for pitting. No 
effect of bismuth in increasing or 
reducing pitting appeared. The bene- 
ficial effect of molybdenum was not 
impaired by the presence of bis- 
muth. 

Specimens with and without bis- 
muth were studied as to intergran- 
ular attack and no effect of bismuth 
was shown in any case save that of 
sensitized 19-9 where its effect was 
to retard the rate of intergranular 
attack. In general the addition of 
bismuth decreases corrosion resist- 
ance when conditions are such that 
the alloys are in the active state of 
corrosion. This is least important. 
When conditions are such that the 
alloys are in the passive state of cor- 
rosion, the addition of bismuth ei- 
ther has no appreciable effect or in 
some instances increases the range 
of passivity. 


Added in Lump Form 


In these tests, the experimental 
heats were made in high-frequency 
induction furnaces, the bismuth add- 
ed in the majority of cases as a 
master alloy of nickel-bismuth con- 
taining 70 per cent bismuth and 30 
per cent nickel. It was also added 
as lumps of the granular form of 
the metal, as sodium bismuthate, as 
bismuth trioxide and as a master 
alloy of manganese-bismuth (80 per 
cent bismuth, 20 per cent mangan- 
ese). 


Considerable effervescence result- 
ed when bismuth, regardless of 
form, was added to the alloy steels. 
The low boiling point of bismuth 
(about 300 degrees Fahr. below the 
temperature of the molten steel) un- 
doubtedly was the cause. 


The crucible used in melting the 
bismuth-containing alloys appeared 
in a better condition than the cru- 
cible used in preparing the bismuth- 
free alloys after an equivalent num- 
ber of heats had been melted in 
both. 


Commercial test melts show that 
arc furnaces also are suitable for 
the preparation of the bismuth con- 
taining alloys. 

Metallographic Effect: Bismuth, at 
least in part, is present as metallic 
particles which appear to be prac- 
tically pure bismuth. These hardly 
seem plentiful enough to account 
for the improved machinability and 
the presence of widely distributed 
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submicroscopic dispersion of bis- 
muth is suspected. Tentative inter- 
pretation of metallographic evidence 
to date indicates that the bismuth 
addition tends to favor the forma- 
tion of ferrite, and there is some in- 
dication of increased carbon solu- 
bility in the presence of bismuth. 

Conclusicns: Small bismuth addi- 
tions to the cast corrosion-resistant 
chromium and chromium-nickel al- 
loys with and without molybdenum, 
columbium, titanium, etc., material- 
ly improve their machinability, af- 
fect the mechanical properties im- 
portant in corrosion-resistant serv- 
ice in no important degree, improve 
the galling resistance, do not injure 
weldability and in general exert no 
deleterious effect on corrosion re- 
sistance to any corrodent so far 
studied. In some cases, corrosion 
resistance is slightly improved. 

Improved machinability is gained 
without sacrifice of the important 
properties of these corrosion-resist- 
ant castings. A similar condition 
probably holds for the wrought al- 
loys. While hot working of bis- 
muth-containing 19-9 and 25-12 al- 
loys is feasible, it must be carried 
out at somewhat lower than usual 
temperatures. 

The decreased ductility in short- 
time tension tests at 1800 degrees 
Fahr. indicates care is necessary in 
applying the material to high-tem- 
perature service, but the maintained 
strength indicates that the load-car- 
rying ability may be satisfactory. 


Offers Motion Pictures 


On Lathe Operation 


@ To speed up training of lathe 
operators for national defense in- 
dustries, South Bend Lathe Works, 
Dept. 65, South Bend, Ind., is spon- 
soring production of a series of 16- 
millimeter sound motion pictures 
in color based on the book “How To 
Run a Lathe.” These show prac- 
tical shop methods as practiced in 
modern industrial plants and rep- 
resent the most advanced technique 
for teaching lathe operation in in- 
dustrial and vocational schools, uni- 
versities, Army and Navy training 
stations, 

The first reel, entitled “The 
Lathe” clearly shows the apprentice 
what a lathe is, what it is for, and 
how the various parts operate. Im- 
portant lathe operations, including 
turning, facing and thread cutting, 
are demonstrated. 

The second reel, “Plain Turning,” 
shows in detail each operation per- 
formed in the machining of a 
straight cylindrical shaft between 
the lathe centers. Close-ups show 
locating and drilling of center 
holes, adjustment and setting of 
cutting tools, use of cross feed 
graduations, use of calipers and 
micrometers, use of quick change 
gear box, changing speeds, and op- 
eration of the lath carriage and 
apron, 

Showing time for each of the two 
800-foot reels now completed is ap- 
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proximately 20 minutes. Complete 
information on securing the use of 
these films can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the company. 


Machine Shop Theory 
And Practice Simplified 


@ Machine Shop Theory and Prac- 
tice, by Albert M. Wagener and 
Harlan O. Arthur; cloth, 306 pages, 
8% x 11 inches; published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co. Inc., 250 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York, for $2.28 in cloth, 
$1.60 in paper. 

Mr. Wagener is instructor in shop 
theory at the Henry Ford trade 





school, Dearborn, Mich., and Mr. 
Arthur is head of the department of 
shop mathematics of the Ford Mo- 


tor Co. apprentice and engineering 
schools. The textbook has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of begin- 
ners in the study of machine tools 
and their operation, for tool and die 
making apprentices. Most available 
oooks in this field are too advanced 
and complex and contain too much 
irrelevant material. 

Presentation of the machine is in 
a practical and logical order, start- 
ing with the shaper and progressing 


in order of difficulty through the 
lathe, mill and grinder. Introductory 


Courtesy The Cummins Engine Co. 


WHERE MACHINES ARE HIGH AND HEADROOM LOW — 


A TRAMRAIL SYSTEM 
THAT GIVES COMPLETE COVERAGE 


This overhead materials handling system at The Cummins Engine 
Co., Columbus, Indiana, illustrates the extreme flexibility of Cleve- 
land Tramrail. Despite the heighth of machines and low head- 
room this rail system makes it possible to deliver materials 
between machines or departments without rehandling. 

This system was started in 1932 with a few pieces of rail, a switch, 
and a chain hoist. Because of satisfactory performance and plant 
expansion it has gradually been extended and now is an extensive 
system with hundreds of chain hoists, carriers and switches, serv- 
ing the machine shop, assembly, shipping and storage depart- 


ments. 


Whatever your materials handling problem, it is wise to consult 
with a Cleveland Tramrail materials handling engineer. 






CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


IME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING: CO. 
1125 East 283rd St. 


Wickliffe, Ohio 
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chapters cover precision and semi 
precision tools found in the shoy 
and the closing chapters describe 
uses of so-called bench and small 
hand tools. The text is abundantly 
illustrated by photographs’ and 
sketches. 

Standard operations on each tool- 
room machine are described at 
length, making the book valuable 
to students who do not have access 
to class discussions and instruction. 


Machine Tool Standards 
Simplify Wiring 


@ A 2-fold purpose is embodied in 
“Machine Tool Electrical Standards” 


0. we 





adopted by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, 10525 
Carnegie avenue, Cleveland, as of 
Sept. 5, 1941. One purpose is to re- 
lieve customers of the necessity 
of writing elaborate electrical speci- 
fications of their own—the other is 
to give them assurance that the 
machine tool they buy will be prop- 
erly wired. 

The standards, adoption of which 
was announced at the Edgewate1 
Beach hotel in Chicago, Oct. 14, 
apply to machine tools coming with- 
in the following classifications: 
“Power driven, complete metalwork- 
ing machines not portable by hand, 
having one or more tool and work- 








How users of industrial equipment are increas- 
ing equipment life, conserving steel, and speed- 
ing production with Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys. 










SAND SLINGER ANCHOR LINER 
BOLTS—A foundry superintendent, dis- 
covering that his sand slinger anchor 
liner bolts lasted only one week, tried 
hard-facing with Stoodite 63. The first 
set of bolts coated showed very little 
wear at the end of 18 weeks and, as far 


as we know, are still in service. 
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STOODY COMPANY 


Stoody hard-facing metals are being profitably used on 
the wearing surfaces of all types of industrial equipment. 
if abrasion is YOUR problem Stoody engineers will gladly 
show you how and where to apply one of the Stoody 
Hard-Facing Alloys to get maximum service. Prices and 
properties of Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys are given in the 
Steody Catalog No. 106—Send for your copy now! 





ROCKER ARMS—Rocker arms, used in overhead valve en- 
gines, can easily be reconditioned by protecting the pads 
with Stoodite and grinding the deposits to size on a suit- 
able wheel. The reconditioning cost is only a fraction the 
cost of new rocker arms, yet hard-faced arms last much 


longer than new. 


CONCRETE BITS—!f you have the problem of drilling holes 
in brick, concrete, or other hard non-metallic materials, 
here’s an easy-to-make bit that will do the job quickly and 
cheaply. One concern reports a bit of this same design 
drilled a series of holes through 16” of red, yellow, and 


refractory brick—average time, 20 minutes per hole. 
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STOODY COMPANY, 1134 WEST SLAUSON AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA end 











holding devices, used for progres- 
sively removing metal in form of 
chips.” 

According to the association, the 
standards will aid in expediting as- 
sembly of machine tools by remov- 
ing the need of making every ma- 
chine tool a special wiring job to 
meet special specifications. Copies 
of the standards are available at 
association headquarters for $1. 


Two New Volumes on 
Principles of Aviation 


@ Aircraft Engines, by Ray F. 
Kuns; cloth, 363 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by American Technical 
Society, Chicago, for $3.25. 

Metereology and Aircraft Engines, 
by Capt. Bailey Wright, W. E. Dyer 
and Rex Martin; cloth, 348 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; published by Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago, for 
$3.25. 

These volumes are part of a series 
constituting a general survey of 
fundamentals of aviation. The au- 
thors have had the collaboration of 
various other experts to make these 
volumes represent the latest in mod 
ern aviation practice. 

Much has been written about avia- 
tion, a large part understandable 
only by those engaged in the avia- 
tion industry. These volumes are in- 
tended to present basic principles 
in simple language so that not only 
the general reader but also those 
who intend later to enter the air 
transport service may have a good 
foundation for further specialized 
study of aviation. 

The first of these two volumes is 
devoted to descriptions of elemen- 
tary engines,, aircraft fuel, fuel and 
ignition devices, light plane engines, 
radial engines, timing, lubrication. 

The second volume discusses the 
atmosphere and its movements, 
weather map, airway weather serv- 
ice, aerial photography, airway 
markers and illumination, radio and 
aircraft instruments. 


German Text on Wire 


@ Steel Wire (Stahldraht), by A. 
Powy; cloth, 275 pages, 64 x 9 
inches, 265 illustrations, 18 tables; 
published by Stahleisen, Dusseldorf, 
Germany, for 17 marks (about $7). 

In spite of war conditions, Stahl- 
eisen, which is the publishing de- 
partment of the German Iron and 
Steel Institute, has undertaken pub- 
lication of an extended series of 
comparatively small books on well 
circumscribed subjects, in German. 

The first, on steel wire, has been 
issued. It begins with properties 
of the hot-rolled rod and ends with 
testing the finished wire. All in- 
termediate stages and processes are 
described in detail. The book is a 
combination of sound theory and 
advanced practice, as far as the lat- 
ter has been released for publica- 
tion. 
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Alloeations Broader: 


Priorities Extended 


Production resumed promptly after coal 
strike. Scrap shortage more intense in 


1942. Will confiscate much export steel 


@ NEW METHODS of handling priorities and alloca- 
tions are being put into effect by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, embodying changes brought about by 
experience in handling steel distribution, 

General Allocations Order No. 1 goes into effect Dec. 
1, covering all products of plate mills, including plates, 
sheet bars, slabs, skelp and others. A new plan for 
blanket ratings in the form of a new “P” order, to be 
known as the Production Requirements Plan, is being 
formulated, which will permit defense contractors to 
obtain a rating covering all their needs for defense or- 
ders, rather than separate applications for each item. 
A new PD-1 form is planned, which can be extended to 
suppliers after the rating is issued. 

Priorities division, OPM, has extended all general 
preference orders affecting iron and steel products, pig 
iron, warehouses and special types of steel and iron to 
Dec. 31, 1942. They previously had been set to expire 
Nov. 30, this year. This includes order M-21, putting 
steel products under priority. Preference rating order 
P-31, affecting materials essential to manufacture and 
repair of foundry equipment, was extended to May 30, 
1942. 

First action toward releasing considerable steel 
bought by European countries which later came under 
German control, stored at tidewater, will be taken soon 
by the Office of Export Control. This will seek to re- 
cover about 18,000 boxes of tin plate bought for ship- 
ment to a Balkan country. Considerable tonnage of this 
sort is said to be available for government confiscation. 

Ending of the captive coal mine strike last week 
removed one of the most important threats to steel pro- 
duction. Resumption of mining, coke production and 
blast furnace activity was immediate, in order to mini- 
mize loss of steel production. Banked blast furnaces 
resumed everywhere except for two in the Birmingham 
district where a strike is still in progress. A result of 
the interruption is reduced coal stocks and lessened coke 
reserves, which will require some time to replace. 

Prompt resumption of production after the coal strike 
minimized loss but the national rate declined ‘2-point 
to 95 per cent. An upward movement is expected for 


this week. Pittsburgh declined 3 points to 96 per cent; 
Chicago 2 points to 99% per cent; Detroit 1 point to 95; 
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Demand 





Prices. 


Scrap schedule 


Production 


Down ' 





eastern Pennsylvania 1 point to 90; St. Louis 4'2 points 
to 93% and Cincinnati 4 points to 87'2 per cent. New 
England gained 8 points to 100 per cent; Cleveland 3'2 
points to 95%, Wheeling 10 points to 92 per cent. Un- 
changed rates were maintained at Birmingham, 90; 
Buffalo, 79; Youngstown, 88. 

Opinion is growing that lack of scrap will be even 
more acute in 1942 as a result of thorough combing of 
all sources of miscellaneous grades this year. Greater 
reliance must be put on pig iron, added productive ca- 
pacity for which will begin to make itself felt during 
next year. Industrial and “home” scrap will be pro- 
duced in the usual proportion to steel output but ma- 
terial from other sources is not expected to increase. 
The Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel estimates 1941 
consumption of scrap at 52,000,000 tons, by far the larg- 
est annual tonnage in history. 

Further adjustment has been made in the OPA scrap 
schedule to aid in providing better supply. Low phos- 
phorus scrap base at Cincinnati, Middletown and Ports- 
mouth, O., and Ashland, Ky., has been advanced $1. 
Heavy melting steel base has been advanced $2.50 and 
cupola cast scrap $1.50 at San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and Oregon has been added to states from which 
remote scrap can be moved and freight be absorbed. 

A tentative schedule is being arranged to cover 1,380,- 
000 tons of various steel products for export to Great 
Britain over first half, largely semifinished steel, with 
some rails and track fastenings. 

Automobile production moved upward last week, 
turning out 93,495 cars, against 76,820 the preceding 
week. This compares with 128,783 in the corresponding 
week last year. 

Steel and iron imports in August, announcement of 
which was belated by press of work in the Department 
of Commerce, totaled 1975 tons, excluding scrap, com- 
pared with 1631 tons in July. Scrap imports at 16,405 
tons were approximately 7000 tons larger than in July, 
nearly all from Canada and Cuba. 

Composite prices continue steady in absence of change 
in government ceilings. Finished steel is $56.73, semi- 
finished steel $36, steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steel- 
making scrap $19.17. 





Continues heavy in all lines. 
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Nov. 29 


Finished Stee] . $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite: 
and line pipe. 
rods. Steelmaking 
land, Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern 


Pig Iron 


COMPOSITE 


Semifinished 
Composite:— 
Granite City and Youngstown. 





Nov. 22 Nov. 15 
$56.73 $56.73 
36.00 36.00 
23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 


Steel 


Average of 


Pennsylvania. 


basic 


MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Oct., 1941 Aug., 1941 
$56.73 $56.73 
36.00 36.00 
23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 





One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Nov., 1940 Nov., 1936 
$56.73 $53.36 
36.00 34.40 
22.05 18.63 
20.80 16.50 


Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 
Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


ss : Nov. 29, Oct. Aug. Nov. . Nov. 29, Oct. Aug. Nov. 
Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 Pig Iron 1941. 1941 1941 1940 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15c¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 PR. wos WSs w oae's os 3 . SEO 23.50 22.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 2469 23.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham. . 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
Piates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
Plates, Chicago ; 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley Dios ccs.ss, SO 2100 Sw: ee 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago esses OO 24.00: 2600 - 2a.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh... 24.19 24.19 2419 23.17 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Sheets. cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 5 - J ait fe 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ie wed $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $21.50 
wire nails. Pittebureh 255 255 255 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 17.75 19.75 
’ Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 20.25 
Rails for rolling, Chicago... 22.95 22.25 22.25 24.55 
ege > ° ; 5 i—4 *) 
Semifinished Material No. 1 Cast, Chicago . 20.00 18.75 18.75 18.25 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens. $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 7.25 7.25 4ae 5.75 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. mill, carloads. 
Sheets Stri copper iron 4.55c, pure iron Motor . 495ce 5.70c 5.05c Other Mich. pts. del. ... 2.95c 
’ p 4.60c. Dynamo . 5.65ce 6.40c 5.75c Commodity C.R. Strip 
Hot-Rolled Sheets Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Enameling Sheets . RS 6.15¢ 6.90c Youngstown, base 3 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 65. . 7.15¢ 7.90c tons and over......... 2.95c 
Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Youngstown, 58. . 7.65c 8.40c Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
Sparrows Point, Middle- Middletown, 10 gage, See 8.45c 9.20c Seren IO. you se ci aks 3.05¢ 
town, base Syeeree en EECA ee 2.75¢ Hot-Rolled Strip Other Mich. pts. del. . 3.10¢ 
Granite City base ....... 2.20c Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cold-Finished Spring Steel 
Detroit, del. . 2.20¢ Pacific ports :.........0. 3.40¢ Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Pacific ports ............ 2.65¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Middle- base; add 20 cents for 
Cold-Rolled Sheets Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and Worcester. 
pittsburgh, Chicago, Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and Oe ee 2.80¢ 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- _ base ..........-... 000, po. Roepe 2.10c -51-.75 Carbon .......... 4.30¢ 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- sranite City, base......; 8.45c Detroit, del. ............ 2.20c .76-1.00 Carbon .......... 6.15¢ 
dietown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c Pacific ports ...,........ 4.00¢ Other Mich. pts. del. 2.25¢ Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 
Granite City, base....... 3.15¢ A sg eae 2.75¢ = 
Detroit, del. ............. 3.15¢ Electrical Sheets, No. 24 Cold-Rolled Strip Tin, Terne Plate 
Other Mich. pts., del. 2.25¢ Pitts- Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, % 
ae eee 3.70¢ burgh Pacific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- Tin Plate i 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 Base Ports City BOW Ne 1088... Soe ca 2.80¢ eg rg Gary, . 
eutchursh. Gare, Bite Field gr.. 3.20c 3.95¢ 3.30c Chicago, base ........... AOC gtr $5.00 
iain:  mattate Armat. .. 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65¢ Worcester, base ......... Serge meer pelle AD — 
. ool ahantnd Elect. .... 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ Detroit, del. ............ 2.90c Pacific ports, f.0.b. .... .$5.75% 
never emt R wae yy nr 8.80c ; Tin Mill Black Plate 
Point, Middletown, a. re 
Granite City, base....... 3.60¢ Stainless Steels pee pide pany Broan 3.05¢ 
Pacific ports 4.05¢ Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh ‘ . Granite City ........... 3.15¢ 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets “yp ae . R. Pacific ports, boxed ..4.27%e 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, eh . Ba Ove Por 00e” ser Obe Sn b0c 38.000 Long Ternes 
Birmingham, ne. 303 ay 26.00 29.00 38.00 27.00 $3.00 Pittsburgh, Gary No. 24 
Youngstown, Sparrows ‘ ree <0. oJ. : . 00 unassorted 3.80¢c 
Point, Middletown, 29 Seah alittle ai aes oS pes aa Pacific Ports ............ 4.55¢ 
gage, per square ...... 3.31c 3099 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
Granite City ..... . 3.38¢c 310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Pacific Ports ... 3.73¢ 311 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 100-base box.......... $4.30 
‘ 312 36.00 40.00 49.00 PO Kean te 
Culvert Sheets 316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 SOOTIO ee cs shiv deers $4.40 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- * = . . . sburg ase per package 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron 493 a4 a4 4 4 ai-08 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
3.90c, pure iron 3.95c. 416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 coating I.C. 
Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 420 24.09 28.50 $3.50 23.75 38.50 i: ° eer =: : 4 
ed, hot-dipped, heat-treated {2) 19.50 . . . . -lb.... . a EE , 
ote: on pee 4s ae penahsce 19.00 22.00 38.00 17.50 2230 20-Ib.... 15.00 40-lb.... 19.50 
ranite y, copper steel 3.70c, * . ; 4 : 
copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 446 .............. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 Steel Plate 
4.05c. 501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
y RR Ue ar asp 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 y . 
Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, *Includes annealing and pickling. Cleveland, Birmingham, 
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TO ceeds. 2.10¢ 
Coatesville, Sparrows 

Point, Claymont ..... 2.10c 
EI k's hee 8 <6 6 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65¢c 

Steel Floor Plates 

Es. sy ee vic sao = ao 3.35¢ 
ge Rens aerate 3.35¢ 
SN EN ka oie ¥p OB plea 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00¢e 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
co aa arr re 2.10¢c 

Be Ba, CIOs Sk oe Gos ce 2.34c 

Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75c 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 

oC Bk 2.15¢c 
SI MN. oak coc ed ce ee 2.25c 
ie Sy a: ee 2.49c¢ 


Duluth, Dase. «2.4 .......% 2.25c 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47c¢ 
Gulf ports, dock .......% 2.50c 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham. ........ 2.59¢ 
Pac. porte,.d6cK ........ 2.80¢ 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25c 
Rail Steel Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., base 
Sr NE Rt er ii 20 see 2.15¢ 
REN Ots Nes Male itc eee aeds 2.25¢ 
ge cy |) a ee 2.49¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47¢ 
reel POT, GOGR. ||... si. 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Fac. porte, GOCE ......;. 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25c 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethiehem, base 20 tons 


ee ck. sa eee eee 2.70¢ 
ER ee Seared Sr Sepa 2.80¢ 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
ae 035 3100..... 0.70 
ane O75 3200... 1.35 
2800. .... 270 Geen s > 3.80 
ae 2.55 3400 3.20 
i) ae S| ae 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 


ee ah 5 G atone Ane ee 8 p 
eS es a 0.45 
i bg area 0.15 
SS PRT Tere 1.20 
ee er, BGtS. osc cccavs 0.85 
ST WHEN etn, wed raven 0.85 
Gane Bor, Date . ike secs 0.15 


9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 

T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 

Do., carbon under 0.20 
max. 0.35 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

20,000-39,999 Ibs. 
Detroit 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
pS ys ae erence 3.45c 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 
Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
(not including turning, 
grinding, polishing ex- 
RE Abe Sears cites 
Detroit 2.70¢ 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base 
Gulf ports, dock 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham 
Pacific ports, dock 
Detroit, del. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary 


December 1, 1941 


Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80¢ 
EEO ews ecc coy 2.25¢c 
Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 
Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 
I ee a ee ee ae 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 


coated wire nails ..... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples .. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire 3.05¢ 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
ae 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column) 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
Sr es 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 

wire at Birmingham) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60c 
og ak a 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 


My (PM ack Fe ore hx ens 3.50¢ 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill . $40.00 


Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. .......32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel ....... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.75¢c 
Do., heat treated ..... 5.00¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham... 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ......... 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller.....65% off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. 

and shorter .......63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

ey ee 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
OE sa ck wd ic ttek ea feos 59 off 
Ea ONAN A) dike ike e's cde 50 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


I a ee eee 56 off 
pg a. ee ee ee 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
te-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 

1% and larger... 56 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smaller ..... 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . .68 off 


Headless, %-in., larger ..55 off 
Pee ey MOOIIOP ow cc ie 60 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 


Bham. 

Structural : 3.75¢c 
Ye-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. lel... $3.50 off 
Tool Steels 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 

cuse, base, cents per lb 

Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening .. 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 


ear.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 


Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
ween 4 2 8 54.00 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4 70.00 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 

Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”0O.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
3 §@© 2). 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 a's 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
Ss’ ©&.D., 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
q OuRR 10 28.66 49.90 
o* GD. 9 44.25 73.93 
6” O.D. 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
2°. GB. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
= Gan 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”0.D. 12 18.59 21,42 
a. 6—d OE 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
a” OD). 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
a” Cam. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 
Welded Iron, Steel, 
Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
ee ee 51 
eS hangs wo acaace 66% 55 
1—3 .-. 68% 57% 
Iron 
Te. colic whee 30 10 
BOMEUE. dievercsea. 0 16 
ee ee 18% 
2 “ 37% 18 
Lap ‘Weld 
Steel 
- a rte ee 61 49 % 
2%—3 64 52% 
3%—6 66 54% 
Ty IRA 6 ob. ie wks 65 52% 








Iron 
ee os ee Be ae ae 12 
2%—3% : . Ble 14% 
4 ee earn Gere ae 18 
4%—8 32% 17 
9—12 wa gated Cee 28% 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 68% 
“A ee Ea ee 63 
2% to 3, lap weld 66 
3% to Cc, lap weld .... 65 
7 and &, lap weld 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in.. Chicago 56.80-57.80 


6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 
Do., 4-in 52.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd, fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 
Duluth 


40.00 
eats 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 
Detroit, delivered 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 7- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over gy to #j-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Shell Steel 


34.00 
36.00 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch ; $52.00 

12-18-inch . 54.00 

18-inch and over 56.00 

Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 

Connellsville, fdry. 7.00- 7.50 

Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 

New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 

Wise county fdry. .. 7.50 

Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 
Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol. 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol ;, 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) , 14.75 
Do. (1000 Ibs. or over) 13.00 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ... 7.00c 


Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 


$29.00 
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° No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. st. Louis, northern. ............. 24.50 2450 2400 ..... 
No.2 Malle- Besse- St. Louis from Birmingham...... 724.50 <teao 23.62 es cn 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer St. Paul Som: DUI es ik ss 26.63 26.63 27.13 
Bethlehem, Pa. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 fOver 0.70 phos. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 20.38 19.38 25.00 nner Thee. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 25.00 95.50 94.50 26.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Buffalo 24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia, 
Chics 2) Pe) 925 9. " 
capeeiend ye oan ogee oe ‘ Gray Forge Charcoal 
Detroit 24.00 24.00 23 50 24.50 \ alley furnace see ee ee ee . $23.50 Lake Superior fur. as wel . $28.00 
Duluth 2450 24.50 = 25,00 Pils, Bat. TOC, ose oee ss 23.50  do., del. Chicago....... 51.54 
Erie, Pa. 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
Everett, Mass. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Silvery 
Granite City, Ill, 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
Hamilton, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50. ..... cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. Buffalo 
Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 base $1.25 higher. 
Provo, Utah . 22.00 , , ater 
Sharpsville, Pa. (24.00- 24.00-— 23.50- 24.50- Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
(24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 25.00 ie 24.50 Lee plus $1 a ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
Toledo, O. E . 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of ] 
Youngstown, O. ..{24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- per cent. 
) 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories laste Brick 
or higher. (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press .............. 31.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fire Clay Brick Wire cut 29.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 Super Quality Magnesite 
Baltimore from Birmingham?}.... 25.61 25.11 ie 4 . Bee : 
Boston from Birmingham?t...... 25.12 Z . ee. Pay Mo. By... 2.250 $64.60 — — ay 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality eco Ragga i Riga 
¢ ‘ OR ‘ ewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Buffalo .......... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.... 51.30 tah bulk 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 =e nas 4 Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 nar. cen bags vee 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ..... 25.389 25.39 2489 25.89 New Jersey ........... 56.00 wera te ie 
Chicago from Birmingham...... 124.22 Piha fa re sae Keenek Quait Basie Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.44 25.11 24.61 Pa., Ill. Ky Fh wei 46.55 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Birmingham}... 24.06 23.06 G 2 ae bs ag as aye: mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cleveland from Birmingham}+... 24.12  ..... 23.12 eorgia, re ama ....- 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 ..... New Jersey ............ 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, — First quality .......... 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
N a NS garg tiene gy. 27.19 Intermediate ........... 36.10 
ewark, N. J., [rom ng <0.10 . Se AES A 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.53 27.03 5s wpe i: mead — Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 ..... 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 piget RS RS so 2 $59.85 pd., tide. net ton... .nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 Oe SUR or yk) scae eae $23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 EG, DATO 2 ost onan 23.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. ..... S130 No, 2 lump ..........« 2B00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Less than 200-lb. lots.... 14.25¢ Carloads’ Ton lots OR 4 en Oe 1.25 
Carlots, duty pd., seab’d. .$120.00 67-72%, low carbon, cts. per 50% ... ..$ 74.50 $ 87.00 20-25%, C. 0.10 max., in 
Carlots, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 pound: Less Unitage Fis 1.50 1.75 ton lots per lb. contained 
Carlots, f.o.b. So. f'ces. 145.00 Car Ton Less 200 75% . 135.00 151.00 5; Rare serie as np : 1.35 
Add $10 for ton, $13.50 for loads lots ton Ibs. Unitage ....... 1.80 2.00 Less-ton lots . 1.40 
less ton, $18 for less than 2% C.... 19.50 20.25 20.75 21.00 SB. o4:..000... AIO 188.00 (Spot 5c higher) 
200-lb. lots. 1% C. 20.50 21.25 21.75 22.00 Unitage ...... 2.00 2.20 Ferro-Carbon-Titanium, 15- 
a mae 0.20% C. 21.50 22.25 22.75 23.00 ee Ss hac ks 0) Uae 11.25« 20% Titanium 
Splegeleisen, 19-21%, gross a 0.10% C. 22.50 23.25 23.75 24.00 (Above for contracts; spot " 6-8% C 3-5% C 
ton, Palmerton $36.00 Spot is 4c higher. %c higher) Carlots, contract, f.0.b. Ni- 
Manganese Briquets, Contract . , &_7h of Silicon Metal, Spot %4-cent agara Falls, freight al- 
carloads, bulk freight al- ee gyn vat higher (Per Lb., Con- lowed to destinations east 
lowed, per Ib. . §5.50c  Genum. f.0.b. furnace  95.00c _—‘ tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron of Mississippi and north of 
Packed 5. 75¢ : ; Pegs Carlots ........ 14.50c 13.00c Baltimore and St. Louis. . 
Ton lots 6.00c Calcium Molybdate (Molyte), Ton lots . 15.00c 13.50¢ Te $142.50 $157.50 
Less-ton lots 6.25¢ 40-45% Mo., per lb. con- Less-ton lots . 15.25¢ 13.75c Ferrovanadium, 35-40%, con- 
Less 200-Ib. lots 6.50¢ tracts, f.o.b. producers Less 200 Ibs. .. 15.50c 14.00e¢ tract per pound contained 
Spot 4c higher plant . -.. 80.00¢ Silicon Briquets, Contract vanadium . . .$2.70-$2.80-$2.90 
Manganese Electro, 99.94%, Molybdic Oxide Briquets, 48- carloads, bulk freight al- (Spot 10c higher) 
less car lots 42.00¢ 52% Mo. per lb. contained, lowed, per ton ..++++++ $74.50 wWanadium Pentoxide, Per Ib. 
Chromium Metal, per lb. con- f.0.b. producers plant . 80.00e Packed .....--..++++++0+: 80.50 contained, contracts $1.10 
tained chromium Molybdenum Oxide, (In 5 and Ton lots Empat)? ax vine 84.50 Do., spot 1.15 
Contract Spot 20 Ib. mo. contained cans) a ee 1.00¢ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, car- 
98% Cr. ton lots.. 80.00e  85.00¢ 53-63 mo. per Ib. contained Saas 290-m. Sots ‘jo: 4.25¢ “loads, contract, bulk $102.50 
88% Cr. ton lots.. 79.00c  84.00c _ f.0.b. producers’ plants .. 80.00c  SP0t 4c higher on less ton Packed aks - 107.50 
ao 4 lots: $5 higher on ton lots Ny 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% Molybdenum Powder, 99°, and over. Ton lots , 108.00 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, per f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. it Ruees tom bots). ....... . 112.50 
Ib. contained Cb on con- in 200-lb. kegs $2.60 Silicomanganese, Scents Spot $5 a ton higher 
tract $225  Do., 100-200 Jb. lots 2.75 Carbon 1%4% 2%% 35-40%, contract, carloads, 
Less-ton lots 2.30 Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 Carloads - bulk or package, per Ib. 
(Spot 10c higher) a 7.104 (contract) .... $128.00 $118.00 alloy 3 em 14.00e 
Ferrophosphorus, 17-19%, Ton Lots Tn.. tom tote 15.00c 
Chromium Briquets, per lb., gross ton carloads, f.0.b. (contract? -. 140.50 130.50 pigrecede yrs ee ne 8 rg 
freight allowed sellers’ works, $3 unitage : : : r an Do., less-ton lots ..... - 16.00c 
- : ve y-mpe yards 2 SB er Freight allowed spot $5 Spot is %4-cent higher 
Contract Spot freight equalized with above contract i 
Carlots 8. 25c 8.50¢ Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% 5 Alsifer, Per lIb., f.o.b. Ni- 
Packed 8. 50¢ 8.75c phos. Ferrotungsten, (All prices agara Falls. 
Ton lots 8.75¢  9.00e Contract $58.50 nominal) Carlots, per Ib. Contract Spot 
Less-ton lots 9.00¢ 9, 25¢ Spot ; 62.25 contained tungsten ....... $1.90 Carlots ; 7.50¢ 8.00c 
Less 200 lbs 9. 25¢ 9, 50c 23-26%, $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder, 7on ee: 35 0.35. BO 8.50c 
Ferrochrome, 66-70%, freight equalized with Mt. Pleas- (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per Simanal, Per lb. of alloy, 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, per ant, Tenn., for 24% phos. cent, per pound, depending is contracts, freight allowed 
pound contained (chrome) Contract nee 75.00 upon quantity .........$2.60-$2.65 (approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn, 
Carloads . 138.00¢ Spot ’ see 0.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, f.0.b. 20% Al) 
Ton lots : 13.75¢e Ferrosilicon, Gross tons, Niagara Falls, per lb. con- Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
Less-ton lots : 14.00c freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots . $1.23 10.50¢ 11.00c 11.50c 





STEEL 














WAREHOUSE 


STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 


Soft ¥%-in.& tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
RR lice nate he 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Beswmore . oo... 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Reareoin, VG. ..5... 4.00 4.10 4.05 4.05 
MEINE Sires ais wuss J: 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
ye a 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Greveiand ...5%.... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
MUENNER, vlad es css vc 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
eT 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
See 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
ey. rs 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
Cg 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
menses. City &s..2: 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
RN Gc ab ce ke ces 4.10 4.20 4,20 4.15 4.15 
i eae 4.15 4,35 4.35 4,20 4.20 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
eens. COIR... ots 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
RS ean ear 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 


-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 


1050 Series Series Series Series 
ae ere 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 pees 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
oo 4.45 ens tows Saag 
NOrroix, VR.......«. a 
| ane eee 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.56 
iyi ls: a 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Ts 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
oo Se Se 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Concinfiati........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
eS re 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Ter CAS tw... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.28 
RE 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
an ete 6.45 ar 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 

. Ports 
£ sd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over...........ccescseves $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled......... 3.60c 20 OO 
ES ee ree er ee reer 2.95c 15 10 0 
NE ala G50 te aha kas 9 him ‘s 8 6 ee tig a arta ais a 2.90c 16 26 
AE ee a ee ae ee ee 3.17c 17 12 6 
Oe eo eee ere 4.00c 22 50 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage.............. 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............. $ 6.20 1109 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 





Furnace— 
£sd 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon yO Se $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
Basic pig Re Ee ee nS, vida tebe e cle 24.28 6 0O 6(a) 
OR: COE COON 5.5 cc nies eeic eases ccdeness 7.40 1169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over... 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. 3.17¢ 17 12 Ott 
ES Ry Oe eer te Sh eset Ey tat 4 2.77¢ 15 8 OTT 
RSET ies ie SE ee ee 2.9lc 16 3 OTT 
NE 0 he dita SMES U NG's wip <6. deo gh dace ee 86 3.06c¢ 17 O 6TT 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over.... 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
I eee Os eee oxen dylew dvb ok be eee ears 4.28¢ 23 15 0 
3.30c 18 70 


Bands and strips, hot-rolled... .. 0.2... cscs ccues. 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. | tfRebate 
15s on certain conditions. 
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-———Sheets- — Cold - Cold Drawn Bars—— 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 §.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.2 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 5.05 ; 4.05 : s 
5.45 3.85 ae 5.40 ‘ 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 - 4.65 : 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.2 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 2 5.01 ; 3.97 ‘ ‘ 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
$.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4,34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4,24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 : 5.00 ‘ 4.30 " 
5.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 ; 4.42 
5.96 4.35 6.00 ‘ 4.56 
5.80 3.75 4.50 - 4.39 
6.09 4.19 5.7$ , 4.69 
5.93 3.45 4.75 i 4.43 
5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.20 ‘ 5.25 ‘ua 7.15 
6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 ih 5.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 = 5.75 : ‘ 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 si 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 , 7.05 11.60 10.60 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Spanish, No. African 
Ores nea a 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd. $24.00 


Gross ton, 51% % ; ax 
Brazil iren ore, 68- 


Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord. 7.50c 
Low phos. (.02 
Old range bessemer -.- $4.75 ase’ oe 8.00¢ 
Mesabi nonbessemer . 445 
High phosphorus ........ 4.35 F.0.B, Rio Janeiro. 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 Chrome ore, Indian, 


48% gross ton 
Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 
Pe) > > > 
Cents. unit, del. EB. Pa. Including war riek but not 


‘ : luty, cents per unit re lots 
Foundry and basic ecptati saat 


56-63%, contract. 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52% ‘ 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Foreign Ore Indian, 50% 68.00-70.00 
C P st 3razilian, 46% . 68.00-70.00 
Yents per rit, c.i.f. Atlanti ie sis ae -~ 
, E ~— c.4.J antec Chilean, 47% 68.00-70.00 
ports - oS - ‘ 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Manganiferous ore, free 


45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
0 ( Molybdenum 


Mang. eae Nom. Sulphide conc., Ib., 
N. African low lat Nom. Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 116 


Sheet demand continues heavy in 
all grades, consumers pressing 
heavily for deliveries on existing 
contracts. Production restrictions 
on automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and similar products 
has eased pressure to some extent 
and has made slightly more sheets 
available to warehouses, though the 
increase is far from sufficient to 
meet needs. Stovemakers expect 
some similar action will be taken 
in their case and preparations are 
being made by some producers to 
meet such a contingency. 


An important Ohio sheetmaker 
announces its sheet equipment for 
defense were 63.25 per cent of pro- 
duction in November, against 58 
per cent in October, which is a fair 
average for the industry. It is be- 
lieved a larger proportion of sheet 
production is going into defense 
than of steel plates. Predictions 
are made that early next year de- 
fense will take 80 per cent of sheet 
tonnage. 

Galvanized sheets are difficult to 
obtain, in some cases due more to 
shortage of sheets for galvanizing 
than to lack of zinc. Demand for 
rural areas for galvanized goods is 
strong. 


Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 116 


General Allocations Order No. 1, 
to be issued soon by OPM covering 
steel plates and other material 
rolled on plate mills, will simplify 
the situation for plate sellers in 
some respects. With a large part 
of bookings in A _ classifications, 
much carrying A-1 priority, it has 
been difficult for each mill to de- 
termine which orders are most 
needed. With a broad view of the 
entire situation the _ allocations 
board is in better position to de- 


termine most pressing need and 
direct shipments to best advan- 
tage. Under the _ circumstances 


consumers with low A or B classi- 
fications have little chance of re- 
ceiving material. 


Operators of continuous _ strip 
mills are awaiting details of the 
order as it applies to their prod- 
ucts. Many large producers have 
been rolling plates up to half-inch 
thickness, thus bringing them un- 
der the plate allocation. Effect of 
this situation on production of oth- 
er flat-rolled products is awaited. 


Available spot lots of plates are 
few, including scattered small ton- 
nages of universal plates, but some 
material is filtering through to sec- 
ondary distributors. In some in- 
stances substantial premiums have 
been asked and paid on this ton- 
nage, As high as 7 cents per pound 
is reported to have been done on 
resale and an Eastern distributor 
has been asked by OPM to explain 
his prices. 

Approximately 20,000 tons of 
plates has been reallocated from 
one mill to four, to fill needs of 
freight car builders. Most plates 
in the East go to shipyards and in 
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November shipments were larger 
than in October. 

Maritime Commission has award- 
ed four oil barges to Lancaster Iron 
Works, Lancaster, Pa., requiring 
more than 2000 tons of plates and 
shapes, to be built at Perryville, 
Md. Duluth Shipbuilding Co., Du- 
luth, was awarded eight of the 
Same type, and Froeming Bros. 
Inc., Milwaukee, was awarded four 
oceangoing tugs. 

PLATES CONTRACTS PLACED 
100 tons, 100 16-ft. lengths, 18-in. i.d. 
steel shore pipe to Lancaster Iron 

Works, Lancaster, Pa., and 25 42-ft. 

lengths pontoon pipe, to American 

Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., ser- 

ials 90 and 89, respectively, United 

States engineer, Washington; bids Nov. 

14. 


TO PREVENT TIE-UPS 


@ In the fight for fast production 
there’s no place for a breakdown. With 
all our Forces eager for materiel—and 
all our efforts concentrated on deliver- 
ing...there can be no risk of delay. 

For Steel is the backbone of De- 
fense. And with mills working at top 
speed, day and night—friction be- 
comes a dangerous enemy. The ter- 
rible heats— the tremendous pressures 
—the terrific speeds...these call for 
lubricants that can really take it! 

And Penola has proved to be the 
answer. So successfully have these 
tough products done their job that 
more Penola lubricants are produced 
and sold to the steel industry than any 
other make in the world. 

Penola’s engineers stand always 
ready to help you beat friction and 
prevent delay. Call on them...now! 


PENOLA LUBRICANTS 


Penola Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Co.) 
New York ¢« Chicago + Detroit « St. Louis 


LUBRICANTS FOR THE STEEL 





PLATES CONTRACTS PENDING 


100,000 tons, plates, structurals, bars, 
castings and miscellaneous metal work 
new Gatun Locks, Panama Canal, sch 
5700; bids Jan. 6, 1942, General Pur- 
chasing Officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington. 

2500 tons, penstocks for Fort Peck, Mon- 
tana, dam; bids in to United States 
engineer, Kansas City. 

500 tons, United States engineer, Kansas 
City, Mo., inv. 189; bids Dec. 1 

Unstated, three water tanks, 100,000 to 
200,000 gallons; bids to Defense Public 
Works, Dec. 2, Seattle; alternates for 
concrete. 

Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 117 
Orders for merchant wire and its 
products booked by mills to No- 
































INDUSTRY SINCE 1885 
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vember showed a decline and pro- 


ducers were not able to take all 


tonnage offered. Deliveries to dis- 


tributors were limited by quotas. 
Spring wire bookings are heavy, 
with heat treating of high-grade 
material a definite choke point. 
Nailmaking equipment is operating 
at capacity, though raw material 
supply is short of requirements. 
Defense construction continues to 
require large quantities and re- 
quirements for crating war ma- 
terial are far above normal. A 
current government inquiry calls 
for 80 carloads. 

Navy yards have placed contracts 
for several thousand tons of cor- 
rosion-resisting welding electrodes, 
thereby increasing backlogs of rod 
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SCREWS & BOLTS 
ane as Time Saving and Efficient 


orders. Electrode consumption is 
at peak level, especially in _ ship- 
yards. Demand for wire rope is 
heavy, with marine replacements 
requiring prompt shipment. Wire 
rope production is maintained at a 
high level, 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 117 


Some steel bar producers are en- 
deavoring to set up schedules on 
commercial tonnage for shipments 
after the beginning of the year. In 
some cases deliveries are promised 
only for January, rather than for 
first quarter. Even these are ten- 
tative, in view of uncertainty as 
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ATE: Phillips 


Recessed — 


Assembling time reduced to 50°% 


“se jjand more... spoilage and injuries eliminated! These are 
the highly profitable features that have made HOLTITE-Phillips 
screws, bolts and allied fastenings the choice of progressive 
manufacturers who have adopted faster driving methods to 
speed deliveries and cut costs. « « Regular HOLTITE products, 
and Specials, offer every user an unlimited range of fastenings 





CONTINENTAL 


SCREW COMPANY 


that can be prof- 
itably used in the 
assembly of practi- 
cally every manu- 
factured product. 





New Bedford. Mass., Warehouses at Detroit and Chattanooga 
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to the volume of defense work that 
may come out in the meantime. 
This limited policy is necessary in 
view of probable steel allocations 
on a broader scale. 

It is believed moderate tonnages 
of bars will be available for com- 
mercial users, many of whom have 
had orders on mill books for many 
months but have been unable to 
obtain deliveries. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 117 


Pipe demand for miscellaneous 
defense projects is brisk, including 
sprinkler systems, oil storage and 
distribution systems and construc- 
tion. The Navy is placing orders 
for boiler tubes and_ additional 
large inquiries are out. Railroads 
are in need of boiler tubes and 
find difficulty in filling even nor- 
mal replacements. Business in all 
types of tubing, notably alloys, is 
heavy for defense purposes. 

Cast pipe buying has slackened 
but foundries as a rule are unable 
to build up normal stocks of stand- 
ard sizes, due to limited pig iron 
and scrap supplies. 

CAST PIPE PLACED 
100 tons, mostly 6-inch, Westover Field, 

Chicopee, Mass., to Warren Pipe Co., 

Everett, Mass.; bids to United States 

engineer, Providence, R. I., Nov. 10. 

CAST PIPE PENDING 
800 tons, 6 to 16-inch, Kelso, Wash.; bids 
in; alternates for steel and transite. 
Unstated, materials for Airport Way 
projects, Seattle, Dec. 4; alternates for 
fabricated steel pipe. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 117 


Pennsylvania railroad is modern- 
izing 100 additional passenger 
coaches at its Altoona, Pa., shops, 
bringing its fleet of completely 
modern passenger cars to 643, all 
with air conditioning and most re- 
cent types of seating equipment. 
It also has 498 other passenger cars 
equipped with air conditioning. 

Terminal Railroad of St. Louis 
has placed five diesel-electric 
switching locomotives with three 
builders. This will bring its fleet 
of this type of switchers to 33 
units, said to be the largest con- 
centration by any railroad in a 
single metropolitan area. 

Indications point to the early 
placing of the freight cars which 
have been on inquiry for more than 
a month by United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. This and sev- 
eral miscellaneous inquiries from 
the government, some scheduled 
for export shipment, represent the 
bulk of active demand for cars at 
present, 

Railroad equipment builders con- 
tinue to book armament business. 
J. G. Brill Co. has closed a con- 
tract with the War Department for 
360 75-millimeter pack howitzer car- 
riages. This follows two previous 
orders, making a total of 554 car- 
riages delivered and on order. 


STEEL 

















LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Belt Railway of Chicago, one 1000-horse- 
power diesel-electric switch engine, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, four locomotives, 
two 2-10-4 type going to Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., and 
two 0-8-0 type to American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York. 


Lone Star Defense Corp., Texarkana, 
Ark., two 65-ton diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, to General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

National Railways of Mexico, 33 steam 
locomotives, placed with Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., and 
American Locomotive Co., New York. 

Ordnance plant, Weldon Springs, Mo., two 
45-ton diesel-electric locomotives, to 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Terminal Railroad of St. Louis, five 
diesel-electric switchers; two each to 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 
and Electro Motive Corp., La Grange, 
Ill., one to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

War department, forty 2-8-2 type steam 
locomotives, divided equally between 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa., and Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, O.; these are in addition to ten 
of similar type noted in a recent issue 
as placed with the American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York; all 50 of these 
locomotives are for unnamed destina- 
tions. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
delivery Burns City, Ind., one diesel- 
electric and spares, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., low, $38,970, 
sch. 9256. 

Navy, one diesel-electric locomotive for 
delivery to South Boston, Mass.; bids 
asked. 

Pennsylvania, one 4000 - horsepower 
diesel-electric transfer locomotive; con- 
templated. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Aluminum Co. of America, two 90-ton 
transfer cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York; in addition to 
one recently noted. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
five 70-ton gondolas, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia, five ca- 
booses, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Aluminum Co. of America, 100 to 200 
seventy-ton hopper cars; bids asked. 


Mexico Northwestern, 100 fifty-ton steel 
sheathed box cars; bids asked. 


Navy, 15 fifty-ton steel flat cars and 10 
fifty-ton steel sheathed box cars; bids 
asked; Schedule 9470, for delivery to 
Bayonne, N. J. 


BUSES BOOKED 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Twenty-six 
40-passenger for New York City Trans- 
it System, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ten 40- 
passenger for Surface Transportation 
Corp., New York; ten 31-passenger for 
Northern Indiana Transit Co., South 
Bend, Ind.; eight 27-passenger and five 
31-passenger for Grand Rapids Motor 
Coach Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; seven 
31-passenger for Central Illinois Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Rockford, Ill.; six 33- 
passenger for Bluebird Coach Lines 
Inc., Chicago; six 33-passenger for 
Lang Motor Bus Corp., Long Beach, 
Calif.; five 31-passenger for Duluth- 
Superior Transit Co., Duluth, Minn.; 
three 35-passenger for Bridge Transit 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; two 33-passenger 
for Schuylkill Valley Lines, Norris- 
town, Pa. 
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Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 117 


Approximately 100,000 tons of 
steel will be required for new 
Gatun locks, Panama Canal, clos- 
ing Jan. 6, Washington, structurals 
and plates making up most of the 
tonnage. This is the largest single 
individual inquiry for steel to come 
out for an engineering project in 
years. Inquiry for fabricated struc- 
tural steel is heavier in the East; 
also awards, although practically 
all tonnage is for high-rated defense 
construction. 

Fabricated structural steel ship- 
ments in October were 210,639 net 
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tons, largest for any month since 
October, 1930, the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Constructionu reports. 
October shipments compared with 
monthly average of 188,527 tons 
for the first ten months this year. 
Bookings during October totaled 
126,488 tons, smallest for any 
month this year and 13 per cent 
less than the monthly average of 
bookings in 1940. Backlog as of 
Nov. 1, scheduled for delivery in 
the next four months, has been 
reduced to 614,372 tons. 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


18,000 tons, plant, Basic Magnesium 
Corp., Las Vegas, Nev., to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco 


is another name for highest 
quality Forgings . 
reason? Advanced metallurgical 


». The 


control, thorough engineering 
understanding and practice, 
modern facilities, prormpt attention 
to the minutest of details... . 
summarized by the phrase ‘One Responsibil- 
ity, One Control”... Your Forgings, from the 
raw material to finish machined product, are 
produced entirely within the confines of the 


all these are 


Erie Plant. ..Today, it’s Defense! Tomorrow, 
the products of Peace and Prosperity! ...You 
are assured of the results you demand when 
you place your requirements with the 
Erie Forge Company 
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ERIE FORGE COMPANY. Erie. Pa. |= 
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6750 tons, additional warehouses and en- man Aircraft Corp., Bethpage, Long 4300 tons or more, trash racks and other 






























gineering sheds, General Depot, Atlanta, Island, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., work, Bonneville power house, Oregon, 

Ga., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pittsburgh. to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

% yt a " air 2s . \¢ 

poe ine Ah dy aaa atael de seme iti act 700 tons, also 2100 tons of plates, 12C-3 300 tons, stop logs and trash racks, 
ches cargo vessels for Maritime Commission, Bonneville power house, Oregon, to Pa- 
3800 tons, engine and welding shops, to Richmond Shipbuilding Corp., Rich- cific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., mond, Calif. 265 tons, oxidation buildings, Defense 

- a eae ee a Co., Bethlehem, 600 tons, also 1400 tons of plates, for Ordnance Works, Tyner, Tenn., to Bris- 
Redbe de ncirg ciate, Pees 13,000 to 17,000-barrel underground stor- tol Steel & Iron Works, Inc., Bristol, 
2730 tons, extension of pump and blower age tanks, various Pacific coast loca- Va.; Stone & Webster Engineering 

and sludge disposal building, West- tions, to Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Corp., Bostcn, contractor. 

Southwest sewage treatment works, di- Francisco Oy 2 ; : , : 

5 , é § . 200 tons, service , .V.A, ec 
vision Q, Stickney, IIL, for Sanitary 500 tons. addit aiienibe oe Brean dodgy ta Se eee 
District of Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel we rings Magma pmo mn al er al el 1 : Bs i. 
Co.. Bethlehem. Pa.: bids Nov. 6 muda, to U. S. Steel Export Co., New Milwaukee. 
4m ‘Genteih’ iain lee meee ican as York; additional to 2300 tons for five 200 tons, addition, mechanical bottling 

1045 tons, also SENS tone Of plates, Sve hangars, contracts for which are pend- division, Pepsi-Cola Louisville Bottlers 
Salvage tugs for Navy, to Basalt Rock ing. Inc., Louisville, Ky., to Snead Archi- 
Co., Napa, Calif. tectural Iron Works Incec., Louisville; 





430 tons, building 625 and extension to 
building 607, navy yard, Philadelphia, . : " 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem bars to American Builders Supply Co., 
Pa., through Henry E. Baton Inc., Phil- Loutsville. : 
adelphia. 135 tons, heat-treating buildings, shel! 

plant, Gadsden, Ala., to Southern Steel 

Works Co., Birmingham; Rust En- 

gineering Co., Birmingham, contractor; 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 

awarded 50 tons reinforcing bars. 


133 tons, addition and alterations, Rice- 
Barton Corp., Worcester, Mass., to Staf- 
ford Iron Works, Worcester; E. J. Cross 
Co., Worcester, contractor. 


Unstated tonnage, three 150-foot radio 
towers, Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va., to John Young Jr., Elmhurst, N. Y., 
second low bidder; design by Inter- 
national-Steacy Corp., low _ bidder, 

failed to comply with specifications, 

spec. 10605; bids Nov. 19. 


1000 tons, state highway bridge, Warrio! Leslie V. Abbott, Louisville, contractor; 
river, Tuscaloosa, Ala., to Virginia 


Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 









730 tons, manufacturing plant, Grum- 



















































SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 
Plant 





4775 tons, tank plant, for Defense 
Corp., Grand Blanc, Mich. 






2850 tons, airplane repair shop, unit fleld, 
Hill field, Utah, for War Department; 
postponed indefinitely. 






















2550 tons, flanged channel casings and 
cover, various locations, for U.S. Mari- 
time Commission. 









2200 tons, Hackensack river bridge, near 
Kearny, N. J., lift, span, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey; bids scheduled 
Nov. 28 postponed to later date. 






ASSURES— 


Safe traction for feet and 
wheels in all four directions. 














2000 tons, addition to building GL and 
GF and new manufacturing building, 
Watervliet, N. Y., arsenal, Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., 
low; direct bids on fabricating and 
erecting, Constructing Quartermaster, 
Nov. 27. 

1700 tons, superstructure, contract 2, 
main viaduct, Trafficway project, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., J. A. Tobin Construction 
Co., low on general contract; bids Nov 
18. 

1516 tons, inert storehouses, Hawthorne, 
Nev., for Navy. 







Structural strength and stiff- 
ness of rolled steel plate. 







Lowest maintenance cost 
during years of hard usage. 








Washing and rapid drainage 
@ in whatever direction most 
convenient. 


INLAND 
STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, New York 






1177 tons, Beach Thorofare bridge and 
approaches, route 56 (Absecon boule- 
vard), section 1, Atlantic City, N. J., 
also 116,000 pounds, machinery; 5650 
square feet, steel grid flooring, and 
4320 linear feet, precast concrete piles; 
bids Dec. 12, E. Donald Sterner, stale 
highway commissioner, Trenton; A-3 
rating. 
















910 tons, power plant addition, Cleve- 


























SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 





Tons 
Week ended Nov. 29............ 37,818 
Week ended Nov. 22....-....... 11,748 
Week ended Nov. 15............ 15,617 
ee Us ROOD. sii een ee dae 33,970 
Weekly average, 1941.......... 28,048 
Weekly average, 1940..... Swatlode 28,414 
Weekly average, Nov., 1941..... 20,935 
Total to date, 1940............. 1,351,476 
Total to date, 1941............. 1,346,305 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 









STEEL 

















land Electric Illuminating Co., Avon, 


oO. 

900 tons, Lycoming Aircraft Engine Co., 
Williamsport, Pa.; Sodoni Construction 
Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., general contrac- 
tor, apparently low. 


800 tons, additional facilities, Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass. 
760 tons, also 193 tons miscellaneous 


steel and 100 tons rails, Bluestone dam 
and appurtenant works, New River, 
near Hinton, W. Va.; bids Dec. 16, U. S. 
Engineer, Huntington, W. Va.; large 
tonnage of additional steel, including 
gates will be installed by contractor, 
to be furnished by government. 

613 tons, building extension, United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Youngstown, 
Oo 


600 tons, estimated, tank repair build- 
ing, Watervliet, N. Y., Arsenal; bids 
Dec. 5, Constructing Quartermaster. 


600 tons, cne-section seaplane hangar, 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. L., 
with option on full double section; 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott and 
A. Fuller Co., New York, joint con- 
tractors; bids to Officer in Charge of 
Constructicn, same station include: in- 
cinerator, spec. 10733, Dec. 9; addition, 
dispensary building, spec. 10729, Jan. 
7; four-pump service station building, 
spec. 10657, Dec. 2. 


500 tons, shop building, tank production 
program, Mack Truck Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


420 tons, state highway project RC-41-4, 
Felts Mills connection, Jefferson coun- 
ty, New York; Mohawk Paving Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., contractor, $222,441; 
also 105 tons reinforcing steel. 


234 tons, grade separation, Middlebelt 
road, Inkster, Mich., for state. 


216 tons, fabricated structural steel] parts 
for 24 mobile mooring masts, Naval 
Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; bids Dec. 
1, supply officer. 


188 tons, state bridge and underpass, De 
Beque, Colo. 


175 tons, state bridge over Androscoggin 
river, Lewiston-Auburn, Me. 


175 tons, scrap metal 
yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


131 tons, plate treater, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., Newark, N. J. 


122 tons, building, Tiffany Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


120 tons, shapes and bars, state highway 
bridge, Newtown creek, route 45, Had- 
don township, New Jersey; bids Dec. 
5 to state highway commissioner, Tren- 
ton; also alternate on 3538 linear feet, 
steel shell concrete-filled piles, A-2 
rating. 


100 tons, 250-ton and 150-ton, electric 
traveling bridge cranes, Naval Proving 
Ground, Dahlgren, Va., spec. 10276. 


Unstated, forging piant, Isaacson Iron 
Works, No. 2, Seattle; bids in to Army 
at Seattle, Nov. 22. 


Unstated, towers for 99.5 mile, 230 kv. 
single circuit transmission line, Mid- 
way-Coulee section; bids to Bonneville 


building, navy 


Corp., 


project, Portland, Oreg.; Dec. 4; No. 
2403. 
Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 116 


dependent on_ strip 
mills for tin mill black plate, are 
interested in the extent to which 
allocations of plates will affect the 
proportion of strip to be rolled on 
strip mills which have been rolling 
plate material also. It is feared 
plate allocations may reduce the 
proportion of other flat-rolled steel. 

Tin plate’ has not been given a 


Tin mills, 


December 1, 1941 
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definite blanket rating, being tacit- 
ly acknowledged as vital because 
of its importance to the food sup- 
ply. Supply of black plates has 
been adequate to sustain capacity 
tin mill operations up to this time. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 117 


Demand is heavy for reinforcing 
bars, largely with preference rat- 
ings and at the same time there 
are numerous inquiries for lots of 
50 tons or less without preference. 
Production in highway mesh has 
slackened, demand being off sea- 
sonally and rods for fabrication are 
difficult to obtain. Most mesh ton- 
nage now being placed will not be 


delivered until spring. New Jer- 
sey will close Dec. 5 on highway 
work taking several hundred tons 
and New York state is about to 
place 500 tons. Inquiry in the 
East and North is expected to be 
light for the next several months. 
Ratings as high as A-2 in some in- 
stances apply to active projects. 
For most part only rated jobs 
are considered by suppliers and not 
all offered business brings bids. 
REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 
1500 tons, partial requir 
ments, concrete graving dock, navy 
yard, Boston, to Concrete Steel Co 
Boston; J. F. Fitzgerald Construction 
Co., Boston, contractor; additional con- 
tracts for this project being figured, 
part 4 closing Dec. 3. 
$50 tons, additional 


approximate, 


warehouses and en 


7 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


BACK UP ARMSTRONGS BRICK 





These lightweight insulating fire 
brick have been increasing fur- 


nace efficiency since 1914, 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago 

Armstrong introduced what was 
then a radically new type of furnace 
insulation—lightweight insulating 
brick. Today, five different types of 
Armstrong’s Insulating Fire Brick 
for temperatures from 1600° F. to 
2600° F. are saving fuel, speeding 
production, and aiding accurate tem- 
perature control in furnaces through- 
out the country. These five brick 
embody the many improvements 
Armstrong has pioneered during 27 
years of leadership in the field. 

Lasting satisfactory performance 
has proved that every Armstrong’s 
Brick is ideally suited to the service 
recommended. All five types offer 
efficiency—light weight, low thermal 
conductivity, high physical strength 
(hot and cold), uniformity in size and 
composition, low shrinkage, and am- 
ple refractoriness for the use intended. 

All Armstrong’s Brick are available 
in special shapes to assist in unusual 
furnace constructions, or in standard 
sizes which may be notched, grooved, 
and shaped with a saw or rasp. 

For full information write to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Building 
Materials Division, 985 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong’s 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 


INSULATION 
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gineering sheds, General Depot, At- 
lanta, Ga., to the Southern General 
Firepreof Co., Atlanta; A. Farneli 
Blair, Decatur, Ga., contractor. 

700 tons, expansion, Granite City Steel 
Co., Granite City, IlL, to Laclede Steel 


Co., St. Louis 
700 tons, aluminum plant, Troutdale, 
Oreg., to Mercer Steel Co., Portland, 


(reported). Aluminum Co. of America, 
general contractor. 


700 tons, aluminum plant, Spokane, 
Wash., to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills, Seattle; Aluminum Co. of 


America, general contractor, 

690 tons, two additions, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
500 tons to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., and 190 tons to Berlin Con- 
struction Co., Berlin, Conn.; United 
Engineer & Construction Co., Philadel- 
phia, contractor; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., awarded 68 tons build- 
ing mesh 

625 tons, Odair, Wash., for Bureau of 
Reclamation, to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; disposition of 3575 tons addi- 
tional not known; bids to Denver, Oct. 
238 

600 tons, ordnance machine shop, navy 
yard, Brooklyn, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; John Lowry, Inc., New 
York, contractor. 

500 tons, state hospital workers’ building, 
Philadelphia, to Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, through Ceco Steel Products 
Corp.; Ralph Herzog, contractor, 

100 tons, storehouse, navy yard, Boston, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Matthew J. Cummings Co., Boston, con- 
tractor 

100 tons, additional buildings (Supp. 
agreement 1) naval hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; R. R. Richardson Co. 
& Associates, Norfolk, Va., contractors. 

360 tons, photographic laboratory, Wright 
fleld, Ohio, to Pollak Steel Co., Cincin- 
nati; James I. Barnes Co., contractor. 

350 tons, army base, St. Lucia, British 
Guiana, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

260 tons, mesh, state highway project 
RC-41-46, Guilderland-Duanesburg, Al- 
bany county, New York, to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Arute Bros 
Inc., New Britain, Conn., $447,581, con- 
tractor. 

200 tons, mesh, state highway project, 
Orange county, New York, to Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., New York; 
John Arborio Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
contractor, 

200 tons, army base, Georgetown, British 
Guiana, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago, 

200 tons, Philadelphia navy yard; 100 
tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., 100 tons to Capitol Steel Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

170 tons, housing project, Rockford, II1., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Steenberg Construction Co., con- 
tractor. 

139 tons, two additions of 84 and 55 
tons, respectively, Shuster Stores, Mil- 
waukee, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Milwaukee; bids Oct, 20. 

120 tons, naval base dispensary, Norfolk, 
Va., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O.; Doyle & Russell, contractor. 

105 tons, hydraulic building, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to Al- 
bany Steel & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. 

100 tons, defense projects in Alaska, to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

100 tons, hydraulic building, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to Al- 
bany Steel & Iron Co. 

100 tons or more, paving and miscellane- 
ous facilities, General Depot, Atlanta, 
Ga., to Cosco Products Co., Atlanta; 
Hugh McMath, Columbus, Ga., contrac- 
tor. 


tonnage, sewage plant and 


Unstated 
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gasoline storage system, air field, Houl- 
ton, Me., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; steel pipe to National Tube 
Co., Boston; Ley Construction Co., 
Springfield, Mass., contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 

7800 tons, additional miscellaneous struc- 
tures and facilities, dry docks, navy 
yard, Brooklyn; bids Dec. 8 to contrac- 
tors for Dry Docks Inc., New York; 
deliveries to start in January and ex- 
tending through to December, 1942. 

5000 tons, plant, Hercules Powder Co., 
Merrimac, Wis.; Bechtel, McCone & 
Parsons, contractor. 

4000 tons, incendiary bomb plant, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

3400 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, invita- 
tion A-33457-A-1, Coram, Calif.; low 
bids as follows: 1050 tons, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O.; 
850 tons, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; 750 tons, Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco; 750 tons, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago; bids to Denver Nov. 
25. 

3200 tons, residential development, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Starrett Bros. & Eken, 
contractor. 

3080 tons, Bluestone dam and appurten- 
ant works, New River, near Hinton, 
W. Va.; bids Dec. 16, U. S. Engineer, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

2300 tons, Outhwaite homes, second unit, 
Cleveland; bids Dec. 9. 

1500 tons, dry dock, Part 4, navy yard, 
Boston; bids Dec. 3. 

850 tons, bridge No. 3, War Department 
building-road network, D. of C., Wash- 
ington; bids Dec. 11, Federal Works 
Agency, Public Roads Adm. 

717 tons, Mountain Home, Idaho, project; 
bids in to Reclamation Bureau. 

700 tons, viaduct over Pere Marquette 
railroad, Erie, Mich. 

700 tons, storage building, Phillip Mor- 
ris Co., Richmond, Va.; John T. Wilson 
Co., contractor. 

620 tons, Panama, sch. 5757; bids Dec. 
10, Washington. 

600 tons, plant, Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca, Bauxite, Ark. 

500 tons, additional facilities, Wight 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
500 tons, building, navy yard, Boston; 
Thomas O’Connor & Co. Inc., Cam- 

bridge, contractor. 

500 tons, two manufacturing buildings, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., East Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

404 tons, Beach Thorofare bridge and ap- 
proaches, route 56 (Absecon  boule- 
vard), section 1, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Dec. 12, E. Donald Sterner, state high- 
way commissioner, Trenton, A-3 rating. 

400 tons, building, War Department, 
Ridge Bridge, Arlington county, Vir- 
ginia; bids Nov. 27. 

400 tons, bridge No. 1, road network, 
Arlington county, Virginia; bids in, 
Nov. 27, to Federal Works Agency, 
Washington. 


300 tons, wind tunnel, Navy, Carderock, 
Md.; bids Dec. 3. 


300 tons, Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., In- 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 
Tons 


Week ended Novy. 29........... 10,069 
Week ended Nov. 22............ 5,851 


Week ended Noy, 15............ 10,814 
RON ceo hs a eae 18,077 
Weekly average, 1941.......... 14,182 


Weekly average, 1940.......... 9,661 


Weekly average, Noy., 1941..... 11,379 
Total to date, 1940............. 473,539 
Total to date, 1941............. 680,760 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








dian Orchard, Mass.; Stone & Webster, 
contractor. 


255 tons, mesh, state highway project, 
route 28, section 22A, VanSyckle’s 
Corner, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
also 66 tons, structural steel in bridge; 
bids Dec. 5 to state highway commis- 
sioner, Trenton; A-4 rating. 

250 tons, navy yard, contract No. 4100, 
Norfolk, Va.; Dry Dock Associates, 
contractor. 

225 tons, state highway project, Goshen- 
Fair Oaks, part 2, Orange county, 
New York; Lane Construction Corp., 
Meriden, Conn., $637,522.90, contractor; 
900 tons, structural steel awarded 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, previ- 
ously reported. 

205 tons, state highway project, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; John Arborio Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., contractor, $403,935. 

200 tons, factory building, Poughkeepsie, 
Ae A 

200 tons, tank parts plant, American 
Steel Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 

197 tons, bridge, SN-FAP-283E (1), Fran- 
conia, N. H. 

185 tons, state highway project, route 28, 
sections 24A and 25A, Whitehouse re- 
location, Hunterdon county, New Jer- 
sey; bids Dec. 12, E. Donald Sterner, 
state highway commissioner, Trenton, 
A-4 rating. 

160 tons, state bridge over Salt Creek, 
Lincoln, Ill.; Sangamo Construction 
Co., Springfield, Ill., low on general 
contract; bids Nov. 18. 

150 tons, housing project, Chester, Pa.; 
bids Dec. 16. 

130 tons, also 46 tons structural steel, 
state highway bridge, route 45 and 47, 
Big Timber Creek, Brooklawn, N. J.; 
bids Dec. 5 to state highway commis- 
sioner, Trenton; also 1884 linear feet 
steel shell piles; A-2 rating. 

125 tons, mesh, state highway project, 
route 35, section 38-A, Middlesex coun- 
ty, New Jersey; Weldon Contracting 
Co., Westfield, N. J., low, $481,169, rat- 
ing A-1-j, bids Nov. 21, Trenton. 

120 tons, Berlin dam, U. S. Engineer, 
near Deerfield, O.; bids Dec. 18. 

106 tons, superstructure, South District 
filtration plant, city of Chicago: 
Paschen Contractcrs Inc., Chicago, low 
on general contract; bids Nov. 21. 

100 tons, office building, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Rock Island, Ill.; bids 
Nov. 25. 

Unstated, Spokane street viaduct, Seattle, 
estimated cost $1,C00,C00; bids to state 
highway department, Olympia, Dec. 16. 


Pig Iron 


Pig tron Prices, Page 118 


OPM has notified pig iron pro- 
ducers that so-called free iron is 
not to be sold except under its 
specific direction. Producers fre- 
quently have had some tonnage left 
after all allocations for a _ given 
month were filled, due to inability 
of determining production accurate- 
ly. This has been sold outside the 
allocations. In future this will be 
directed to melters most in need. 
A new form, PD-71-A, is under- 
stood to be in preparation to cover 
such situations. 

As higher consumer inventories 
are leveled under mandatory dis- 
tribution additional tonnage is go- 
ing to melters who were curtailed 
earlier in the program. This tends 
to reduce tonnage available for less 
essential needs. This is expected 
to appear more markedly in Janu- 
ary allocations, which will be based 
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more on actual requirements than 
on inventory. 

Blast furnaces banked a week 
ago because of the coal strike have 
resumed production as coke supply 
became available, the only excep- 
tion being two stacks in the Bir- 
mingham district where miners are 
still out. This strike was not part 
of the captive mine trouble. Nego- 
tiations are on for a settlement. 

December allocations have been 
received and show little change 


from previous months, except a 
few shifts resulting from _ coal 
strike interruption. 


Pig iron output in the Buffalo 
district has reached an_ all-time 
high by blowing in of Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s_ sixth blast furnace 
stack at Lackawanna Works. All 
16 stacks in that district are in 
blast. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 120 


OPA last week took direct steps 
to enable California steel mills to 
tap scrap supplies from every 
point in California and Oregon in 
an effort to increase supplies. Max- 
imum basing point prices at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles are in- 
creased $2.50 per ton on all open- 
hearth grades and $1.50 on No. 1 
cupola cast, St. Louis differentials 
on other cast grades to apply. A 
shipping point price of $12 per ton 
for No. 2 heavy melting steel may 
be paid at any shipping point in 
California where the present maxi- 
mum is below that figure. Exist- 
ing differentials will continue on 
steelmaking and foundry grades. 
With respect only to steelmaking 
grades Oregon is added to the nine 
other states previously defined as 
remote scrap areas, allowing pay- 
ment of $12 per ton at shipping 
points in Oregon and absorption 
of freight charges up to $5 per ton. 
Pittsburg, Calif., is established as 
a basing point with the same prices 
as San Francisco. Portland, Oreg., 
is eliminated as a basing point for 
steelmaking grades, but continued 
as a base on cast grades. 

OPA also has advanced low phos- 
phorus scrap $1 at Cincinnati and 
Portsmouth, O., and Ashland, Ky. 

Buffalo steelmakers have _re- 
ceived about 10,000 tons additional 
scrap by boat from the head of 
the lakes, which will be a tempor- 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
fo.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 


Solid scrap containing over 12%. ..1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 

over 12% serials, eee 


Turnings, millings, solids under 5% .1.25 
Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium ......12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
vanadium 
Turnings, millings, same basis... .11.50 
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ary help. Little more is likely to 
be received from this source this 
fall as navigation probably will 
close soon. 

An important steel producer in 
the Chicago district will reduce 
operations 10 per cent, commencing 
the first week in December, to con- 
serve scrap by gradual shortening. 
This will be the first curtailment in 
that district because of scrap short- 
age. Receipts are below consump- 
tion and reserves are being de- 
pieted. Some steelmaking grades 
are being diverted to other cen- 
ters. A few allocations have been 
made to foundries in that district, 
to avoid shutdowns. 

Much dissatisfaction is expressed 
over abrogation of the 50-cent per 
ton commission on yard scrap. Deal- 


ers claim they perform an essential 
service in preparing scrap pur- 
chased from collectors who do not 
have facilities and also that cost 
of preparation has increased ma- 
terially. 

While 150 tons of iron and steel 
scrap, half being steel pipe, were 
withdrawn from the sale to be dis- 
posed of by direct allocation, 1000 
tons of nickel steel turnings were 
sold to Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia, at $16.86 per gross 
ton by the supply officer, Washing- 
ton navy yard, under catalog 131-B, 
closing Nov. 18. 

Expecting scrap supply to be 
relatively less in 1942 steelmakers 
are preparing to use a higher pro- 
portion of pig iron in open hearths. 
Industrial and home scrap will in- 


DEEP DRAWN SHAPES AND SHELLS 
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CAN A HACKNEY SPECIAL SHAPE SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM, TOO? 


A Hackney deep drawn shell has 
aided manufacturers in scores of 
industries to solve their problems— 
effectively and economically. 


Through the use of Hackney de- 
sign and manufacturing facilities 
many concerns have been able to 
speed up production. Often they 
have reduced the cost of an individual 
part. Overall weight, too, is fre- 
quently lowered through the use of a 
Hackney part. At other times strength 
is increased. Many times manu- 
facturers realize a combination of 
these and many other important 
advantages. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
specializes in the manufacture of 
seamless deep drawn shells of 
various sizes. By means of high 
pressure hydraulic presses, especially 


PRESSED 


688 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles + 


STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York « 2085S. LaSalle St., Room 1511, Chicago 
1461 So. 66th St., Milwaukee 


designed for the purpose, the shell is 
drawn from a solid circular sheet or 
plate of ferrous or non-ferrous metals. 
A smooth finish, uniform thickness 
and temper are assured by Hackney’s 
Special Cold Drawing Process. 


Why not consult a Hackney 
engineer regarding the use of seam- 
less drawn tubes, shells, special 
cylindrical shapes or pressure tanks. 
They may represent an improvement 
for your product. Write for full 
information today. 


1. Gas-fired boiler tank 29° diameter, 46°< 

high. 2. Fire extinguisher tank 16°’ diameter, 
51” high. 3. High pressure grease dispensing 
tank 10° diameter, 20° high. 4. Case for oil 
submerged circuit breaker 11°° diameter, 26 

high. 5. Small compressor tank 14° diameter, 
16” high. 
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Off your train, through a covered pas 
sage—and you're in Hotel Cleveland. 


Gay dance bands in two colorful 
restaurants. 





A maitre d’ who is a past master at 
assuring the success of convention 
banquets... sales dinners... private 


parties. 





For your convenience 
a miniature city of 
shops, in the Hotel. 








Rooms from $3 


HOTEL ), 
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crease as steel] output is enlarged 
but miscellaneous scrap is expect- 
ed to diminish. 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 119 


Proof of the restricted ability of 
Dn esc to meet consumer de- 
mand is found in the increasing 
number of inquiries to mills for 
less than carloads in nearly all 
products. When rated sufficiently 
high these are being accepted and 
combined with other orders to form 
sufficient tonnage for a rolling. 

Warehouse stocks of wire and 
wire products are unbalanced and 
orders are difficult to fill, manufac- 
turers’ stocks are on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, necessitating frequent 
attempts to obtain more material. 
Nails continue among the most 
difficult préducts. to obtain. 


“Racific Coast 


&* Seattle Work has begun on the 


proposed aluminum reduction plants 
at Trolitdale,,.Oreg. and Spokane, 
Wash. Unstated tonnages of shapes 
have. been placed with interests at 
Pittsburgh. Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills will furnish 700 tons of 
reinforcing bars for the Spokane 
project and Mercer Steel Co., Port- 
land, is reported to have a similar 
stonnage for Troutdale. Announce 
‘mént by Defense Plant Corporation 
States that a $22.009.000 contract has 
been placed with United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, for 
construction of proposed 300,000 
ton annual capacity aluminum fab- 
ricating, plant at Fairview, Oreg., to 
be operated by Alcoa, adjacent to 
the reduction plant at Troutdale. 


Washington state highway de- 
partment, has called bids Dec. 16 
for the long delayed Snokane street 
viaduct, Seattle, a $1,000,000 project, 
involving about 1000 tons of steel. 
Alternates will be received for 
creosoted timber approaches in view 
of the scarcity-of-prompt steel. 

Bids were opened by navy of- 
ficials at Seattle Nov. 22 for, con- 
struction of: No. 2 plant for Isaccson 
Iron Works, Seattle, designed for 
heavy forging. 


Stop logs and trash racks for 
Bonneville power house, totaling 
more than 600 tons, have been 


placed with Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
Pacific Car & Foundrv Co., Seattle, 
by U. S. engineer. Unstated ton- 
nages are involved in the 99.5 mile 
single circuit steel tower transmis- 
sion line, from Midway to Coulee, 
bids to Bonneville Project, Portland, 
Dec. 4. 

Cast iron nipe continues in bet- 
ter demand than agencies are pre- 
pared to serve, priorities delaying 
many proposed municipal improve- 
ments. 

Receipts of steel scrap are _ in- 
creasing with freight adjustments 
following the survey recently made 
on this coast by OPM officials. Roll- 
ing mills report sufficient stocks for 
the present but view the future with 
uncertainty. Dealers’ state that 
some of the confusion previously 
prevailing has been removed but 





they are still far from happy with 
existing conditions. Cast iron scrap 
continues scarce and foundries are 
unable to obtain as much as they 
can use. 

There is no change in the ware- 
house situation, stocks are low and 
replacements slow, many months 
behind. Sheets are in extremely 
strong demand with plates and bars 
also strong. 

Rolling mills are working on im- 
posing backlogs and meantime re- 
fusing new business except that re- 
quired by defense agencies. 


Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—Further’ drastic 
reduction in iron, steel and non- 


ferrous metals for civilian manu- 
facture is under consideration by 
the steel controller and the metals 
controller. The country is faced 
by severe shortage of raw materi- 
als and as new plants come into 
production even greater difficulties 
will be experienced in supplying 
steel and other metals for war 
supplies. Canadian steel mills are 
maintaining capacity production 
and have about reached their limit 
with present facilities. While addi- 
tional rolling mill capacity will be 
available early next year, no en- 
largements are underway for pig 
iron, and additional raw materials 
must come from scrap. 

Plate producers are flooded with 
orders and backlogs assure capac- 
ity production to the end of the 
war. There has been some increase 
in output of armor plate recently 
and shipments to tank builders are 
increasing. Shipbuilding  require- 
ments are absorbing all available 
supplies and efforts are _ being 
made to extend and speed deliver- 
ies from the United States. Roll- 
ing stock builders are receiving 
some plates but not sufficient to 
assure capacity production. 

Local mill representatives have 
no sheets to sell, and most orders 
are going direct to mills from gov- 
ernment sources. The automotive 
industry has been placing contracts 
recently and it is stated a large 
part of this buying has been done 
in the United States. Warehouse 
operators report only small stocks 
of sheets. 

Inquiries for merchant bars are 
gaining and mills are turning 
down many orders. Civilian users 
obtain supplies only when mills 
have a surplus over war needs. 
Most bookings now are directly as- 
sociated with the war effort, and 
no assurance can be’ given as to 
delivery even on this business. 

Structural lettings are falling off 
steadily, due to restrictions on use 
of steel in construction unless di- 
rectly associated with the war. 
However, fabricators are running 
full time to take care of backlogs 
and have enough business to main- 
tain this rate almost to the end 
of next year. 

Merchant pig iron saies continue 
to absorb all foundry and malle- 
able grades, and supply falls far 
short of meeting requirements. Un- 
der government control, deliveries 
of pig iron are soing almost ex- 
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clusively to melters making cast- 
ings for the war program, Civilian 
foundries are receiving barely suf- 
ficient iron to take care of their 
more pressing needs and only after 
war contractors are supplied. Pig 
iron production is at capacity al- 
though one old stack has not been 
blown in. 

While the government. has not 
taken over control of deliveries of 
iron and steel scrap the steel con- 
troller has made a number of. spe- 
cial appeals to all holders of scrap 
to assist in meeting the expand- 
ing .demand,. Imports of scrap from 
the United States dropped sharply 
during the week with the close’ of 
Great Lakes navigation in this 
area: : 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 117 


About 4000 beehive coke ovens in 
the Connellsville’ district, _ made 
idle by the coal strike, have re- 
sumed but-a few independent ovens 
dependent on truck deliveries have 
been. unable to obtain sufficient 
coal. Clairton coke works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. has _ re- 
sumed at full capacity after a 30 
per cent reduction. Coke stocks at 
this company’s blast furnaces are 
negligible and cannot be replenished 


rapidly under present consuming 
conditions. 
Some foundries were able to 


run through the strike period with- 
out interruption but foundry de- 
liveries have been cut into by de- 
mand from blast furnace opera- 
tions. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 119 


London (By Cable) Little 
change has taken place in the steel 
and iron position in Great Britain 
except a slight increase in hema- 
tite iron output, although deliv- 
eries continue severely restricted. 
Semifinished steel stocks are plen- 
tiful. Railroad and colliery main- 
tenance requirements are being 
met, including steel colliery arches. 
Domestic trade in tin plate is good, 
within present restrictions. The 
sheet market is relatively quiet. 


Jewelry Shops To Make 
Badges for Government 


With prospects of closing or 
sharply curtailing operations by the 
end of the year because of inability 
to secure brass and copper, costume 
jewelry shops in some _ instances 
are partially filling gaps with 
government contracts, priority rat- 
ings for which will enable them 
to maintain employment for part 
of shop forces. 

The Robbins Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., will fabricate 112,500 badges 
for the government at $19,800; 
Cohn & Rosenberger Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., 295,000 silver bars, 
$13,563.45, and. Uncas Mfg. Co; 
Providence, 68,000 badges, $12,456. 
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Equipment 


Boston—Sub-eontracting is an in- 
creasing factor in the machine tool 
industry of New England, notably 
by a group of Rhode Island shops 
well equipped to meet close toler- 
ance and heat-treating require- 
ments. Several of these also have 
moderate prime contracts for de- 
fense, but* tend to take on _ sub- 
contracts to’ a greater extent. This 
applies: mostly:’ to the better 
equipped shops,:some of which are 
considering expansions and addi- 
tional purchases’ of tools. There 
is only slight decline in new busi- 
ness being placed with builders 
and prospective orders are heavy. 
Demands on roller and ball bear- 
ing plants loom large and most 
are adding to equipment. Machine 
tools required for the supplemental 
torpedo production program will 
not be delivered before 1943, ac- 
cording to current outlook. Engi- 
neers from Newport, R. I., will lay 
out the tool program in co-opera- 


building no inventory. 


up to .250 square inches. 











compromise 
with old-time quality at PAGE 


% The use of Steel in production for defense is 

bound to be reflected in the supplies available for other needs. 
But there is a steady flow of wire from the PAGE Mills—wire that is 
fully up to the PAGE standards—and just as rapidly as it passes PAGE 
inspection, production available for industrial use is shipped. We are 


SHAPED WIRE — In such shapes as triangle, keystone, oval, hexa- 


gon, octagon, channel, square, half-round, etc. Widths up to ¥%”. Areas 


GENERAL WIRE — spring Wire. Bond Wire. Telephone Wire... 


Wire of analysis, diameter and shape to fit your exact needs. 


WELDING WIRE —Bare or coated. Equal to the metal you weld. 


For welding in any position. Ask your local Page Distributor. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION © monesseN, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Business for Your Safety 





leading can manufac- 
turer and many precision tools will 


tion with a 


be required. Deliveries of boring 
mills appear to be the most ex- 
tended, shops producing that type 
of equipment being heavily booked. 

New York—Supplemental  pro- 
grams for aircraft engine, combat 
tank and miscellaneous armament 
production continues to add to ma- 
chine tool orders without interrup- 
tion and the volume of tooling re- 
quired indicates no early slacken- 
ing. Deliveries are being deferred 
although some tools are _ subject 
to diversion as to deliveries; when 
this is done attempts are being 
made to minimize confusion and 
hardship. Supplies of materials for 
machine tool building are well main- 
tained as a rule. There are scat- 
tered complaints, but the high rat- 
ing given machine tool shops from 
the start of the emergency has 
worked well and smoothly. Build 
ers of heat-treating equipment are 
sold months ahead and demand 
still tends upward. Ratio of de- 









AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 














record set 


@ That’s the by this 
BISCO Tool Steel chisel, chipping 
burrs from rough castings. 

Such service records are typical 
of BISCO Tool Steels. Each bar 
is thoroughly inspected to insure 
greatest durability when subjected 
to the 
ditions 


severe service con- 


We 
of standard 


most 
found in industry. 
carry a large 


size Tool Steel for chisels for hand 


range 


or pneumatic work, either in bar 
stock, blanks, or finished ready 


for use. 


Consult us for further informa- 


tion or advice on your special 


needs on any steel product, 


ANOTHER TIME SAVER 


() root STEEL TUBIN G ) 


and 








Conserve time, manpower 
machine-power with BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing, and save expensive 
steel wasted through milling solid 
bars. BISCO Tubing is stocked 
up to 12” O.D. When cut to your 
exact specifications, it is ready for 
immediate use as ring dies, spacers, 


bushings, ete. 


Free Catalog on Request 




















COMPANY 


and, Ohio - HEnderson 0995 





fense needs requiring heat-treat- 
ment is notably high, New specifi- 
cations have made necessary 
changes in heat-treating equipment, 
replacement of furnaces and con- 
trols with supplemental training 
of employes to prevent spoilage. 

Seattle—Stocks of equipment are 
lowest in years and dealers un- 
able to obtain replacements are 
turning down new. business. Used 
items are also scarce, Defense proj- 
ects under priorities are obtaining 
requirements but counties face dif- 
ficulties in getting automotive 
equipment for which there is a 
strong demand. Bonneville Project 
opened bids Nov. 24 for 10,500 feet 
of conductor and accessories for 
North Bonneville line. U. S. engi- 
neer, Portland, has called bids Dec. 
2 for 210,500 feet of conductor wire 
for Bonneville power house. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Special Senate com- 
mittee investigating the national 
defense program will open hearing 
on copper Dec. 8. Complaints from 
several directions will be aired on 
the way SPAB and OPM have han- 
dled copper production and _ priori- 
ties, although, so far as the latter 
know, copper production is as high 
as possible and the shortages which 
have forced conservation of the lim- 
ited supply are legitimate defense 
shortages. 


Copper—Among producers, fabri- 
cators and consumers there is little 
sympathy for REA to secure 4500 
tons of metal per month since 
available supplies have been inade- 





Nonferrous 
——- Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Nov. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1-28 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 


Terlow Dreams CNIS) .. 0 sain icccss 19.48 
COUT, TORE POTN os oso ik dv eciccess 20.87 
BORG, GUC TO JOOUETS 2. ccs 9.10 
Zine, 100 ib. base....... 13.15 
Tubes 
eee SORROW DUROS i ca ciscicnscss 22.23 
EE IR 5s abs wwe a0 00 6 we 21.37 
Rods 
Rn See eee 15.01 
a ae re 17.37 
Anodes 
Cer, “WMtTIING. «ok cw ec ccc eee 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) .:.......... 19.73 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


New York «:4.b-9 bdbd wid pa 
RSS ere UL Ph oe a 10.25-10.50 
NN i on k's Gah weed Sa Ohi 10,.25-10.50 
De a i an te 6 wage es 10.50 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


RR ey ae 
Cleveland, No. 1 


quate for all defense and essential 
civilian requirements. 


Lead—Leon Henderson, OPA ad- 
ministrator, has agreed to confer 
with representatives of the indus- 
trmy Jan. 5 to determine whether 
price of lead should be increased. 
A congressman says that a 7.50c 
refined lead price would bring out 
an additional 10,000 tons of lead 
per month from domestic mines, or 
an increase of about 25 per cent. 
OPM estimates November lead sup- 
ply at 73,000 tons while requests 


received for allocations’ totaled 
about 106,000 tons. 
Zine—Delay in announcing the 


December pool rate has strength- 
ened belief that OPM may take a 
larger portion of production for 
the emergency pool, possibly as 
much as 100 per cent, which would 
be in line with the SPAB’s direct 
allocation program. OPA issued a 
schedule establishing maximum 
prices for rolled zinc sheet, strip 
and plates. 


Tin — Offerings continued light 
due to the relatively high price 


level in the Far Eastern market, 
the primary source of domestic 
supplies. 


Hahn Engineering Co., 30 Church 
street, New York, manufacturer 
of pipe line ash conveyors, coal 
bunkers, hoppers, and mechani- 
cal soot blowers, has become a di- 
vision of the Luria Steel & Trading 
Corp., Woolworth building. Eugene 
Hahn will direct activities of the new 
division. 


Metal Prices 


Anti- 


Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N. ¥ St. L. S&t. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
RS OE a a sies-4 we aecuceks 10.00 
Ss NI dao al cusp sSeboe is Re we 10.00 
Composition Brass Turnings 
New York . 9.37% -9.75 
Light Copper 
New York 8.00 
Cleveland 8.00 
Chicago 8.00 
St. Louis jet aee ete: ¢ oh. bees 8.00 
Light Brass 
SE. Scions selcims bie SE 6.00-6.25 
Chicago ; itachi elke ‘bo 3-45 
St. Louis 6.25 
Lead 
New York wee wore Le 
Cleveland care a : .. .5.00-5.25 
Chicago . .4.75-5.00 
i SR ene en oo og eee . .4.75-5.00 
Old Zine 
a. SES Sep prarerr ....9.00-5.25 
Cleveland .. .4.00-4.12% 
St. Louis ....4,50-5.00 
Aluminum 
EP a pers Ae oe . 11.00 
oc | a a + Sr 9.50 
Other than No. 12 ...... . 10.00 
Clips, pure Se A hee . 13.00 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. ec. 1. ...... 13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum ........ 14.50 




















DIED: 


@ Matthew J. Esser, 66, secretary- 
treasurer, Fuller & Johnson Co., 
Madison, Wis., from 1926 until his 
retirement in 1931, Nov. 16, in that 
city. He had been associated with 
the company 38 years. 
+ 
Eugene L. Le Baron, 72, head of 
the E. L. Le Baron Foundry Co., 
Brockton, Mass., Nov. 20. 
+ 
Stuart Judson Marble, 51, man- 
ager, industrial department, Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc., New York, in 
that city, Nov. 24. 
. . J 


Albert Quincy Dufour, 67, Wiscon- | 


sin district manager, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O., Nov. 17, at his 
home in Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
¢ 

Herbert A. McCord, 82, retired 
president of McCord & Co., Detroit, 
subsidiary of McCord Radiator & 
Mfg. Co., maker of automobile 
parts, at his home in Winnetka, II1., 
Nov. 21. 


Report on Metalworking 
Machine Builders’ Sales 


@ Combined sales reported by 18 
companies manufacturing metal- 
working machinery totaled $144,000,- 
000 in 1940, compared with $82,000,- 
000 in 1939, according to a survey 
by the Securities & Exchange Corp. 
The report was based on studies of 
industry groups whose companies 
have securities listed under the SEC 
act. 

Net profit of the 18 companies 
after all charges totaled $22,000,000 
in 1940, against $11,000,000 in 1939, 
and was respectively equal to 15.1 
per cent and 13.8 per cent of sales. 
Dividends paid out by these com- 
panies totaled $12,000,000 last year, 
compared with $6,700,000 in 1939. 

‘Their combined assets at the end 
of 1940 totaled $119,000,000, com- 
pared with $94,000,000 a _ year 
earlier. Surplus increased from $47,- 
000,000 to $56,000,000, for the entire 
group, at the close of 1940. 


Hobart Honors Veterans 


@ Banquet honoring 22 employes 
who have qualified this year for its 
Quarter Century Club was held re- 
cently by Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. 
Induction into the organization of 
tthe new members brings to 120 the 
total of Hobart employes who have 
been with the company in the fac- 
tory, office or selling field 25 or 
more years. Each of the new mem- 
bers was presented an engraved cer- 
tificate and silver pin and granted 
the annual privilege of an extra 
week’s vacation with pay. 
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G EA RS Sizes 1{”’ to 72’’—Spur—Bevels—Mitres—Helicals— 
Worms & Worm Gears—Sprockets—Reduction Units. Also Spe- 
cial Gears. Over Sixty Years Manufacturing Experience. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS — BOSTON, MASS. 





| Tes as easy 


as this! 








At New York’s Grand Central Terminal just toss your 
bag to a porter and say “Hotel Roosevelt” .. . He'll escort 
you through our private passageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby . . . Time-saving convenience and complete comfort 

. Satisfying meals... Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS 
ROYAL CANADIANS IN THE GRILL 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


























New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—H. M. Sushan, 
engineer, 367 Fulton street, will sogn let 
contract for one-story 76 x 96-foot ma- 
chine shop for Cameron Machine‘ Co., 61 
Poplar street. Cost estimated at $40,000. 

BUFFALO—Farnham Mfg. Co., 1646 
Seneca street, has awarded contract to 
H. F. Stimm Inc., Ellicott Square build- 
ing, for factory to cost $40,000, with 
equipment. 

CHERRY CREEK, N. Y.—Chautauqua- 
Cattaraugus Electric Association, Ray- 
mond QO. Colburn, president, has received 
REA allotment of $176,000 to finance con- 
struction of 177 miles of rural lines. 

CLINTON, N. Y.—REA has allotted 
$170,000 to Oneida County Electric Asso- 
clation, Ray A. Todd, president, to finance 
construction of 160 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals Inc., Walsh street, 
has let contract to George W. Morris 


Construction Co., Jackson building, Buf- 
falo, for factory, to cost over $40,000. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—-Haloid Co. plans 
40 x 250-foot factory, for which con- 
tract has been let to Luther & Sons Co 
Cost $40,000 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—Weldon Tool Co,, 3000 
Woodhill road, has been allotted $18,654 
for purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment, by Defense Plant Corp. 

CLEVELAND—Colonial Iron Works, 
L. M. Stern, president, 17643 St. Clair 
avenue, will build one-story 75 x 120- 
foot factory extension, costing $40,000 
(Noted Oct. 20). 

CLEVELAND—Steel Improvement & 
Forge Co., East Sixty-fifth and Addison 
road, has let contract to J. L. Hunting 
Co., Ninth-Chester building, for one- 
story 60 x 175-foot steel factory addition. 
Estimated cost $50,000. 


CLEVELAND—Reliance Electric & En- 


gineering Co., 1088 Ivanhoe road, has 
plant of 


purchased present Cleveland 


33 PRIDE STREET 


IEVINSON STEEL SALES CO. 
Pr Wershouse and Spocially Stel Products Oy 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Construction -: Enterprise 


Hobbing Machine Co. at 1170 East 152nd 
street, and will remodel the 75,000 square 
foot building when the latter company 
moves to its new plant now’ under 
construction on Chardon road. 


JEFFERSON, O.—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., will erect a 50 x 60- 
foot addition to its plant here, to in- 
crease welding facilities. Cost $50,000. 


KENT, O.—Davey Compressor Co., S. V. 
Saginor, general manager, 266 North 


Water street, is installing machinery and 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 124 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 126 in this issue. 





equipment for air compressor assembly 
in the Williams Bros. Co. building. 


SANDUSKY, O.—S. E. Hyman Co. is 
considering erection of factory addition 
costing approximately $40,000. 


Massachusetts 


WEST NEWTON, MASS.—Zenith Prod- 
ucts Inc., 58 Chestnut street, maker of 
pumping machinery and allied special- 
ties, will install motors and controls, 
switchgear, regulators, conveyors, elec- 
tric hoists and other equipment in one- 


story plant in Allston Park district, 
Nonantum, Mass. Cost over $500,000. 
Pennsylvania 


ERIE, PA.—Erie Enameling Co., 1400 
West Twentieth street, has purchased 
from American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., former Erie Steel Barrel Co. 
plant at Nineteenth and Raspberry 
street, containing 20,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—Jacobs  Aijrcraft 
Engine Co. has started construction of 
an aircraft engine plant here costing 






































which is be- 
ing financed through loans from Defense 
Plant Corp. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Hygrade Syl- 


approximately $13,000,000, 


vania Corp., H. Ward Zimmer, general 
manager, will take bids late in De- 
cember for two-story radio products 


manufacturing plant. Estimated cost 


$500,000, including equipment. 
Michigan 

ADRIAN, MICH.—Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp., 1400 Lafayette building, 


Detroit, is considering erection of a $1,- 
415,000 plant here. 

DETROIT—Austin Co. will erect a 
shop and office building on Lyndon ave- 
nue for Bassler-Carter Co., 3500 Grandy. 


DETROIT—Michigan -Wire Cloth Co., 
2100 Howard, is modernizing and ex- 
panding its plant and equipment to meet 
defense demand. 


DETROIT-——Giern & Anholt Tool Co., 
1312 Mt. Elliott, has awarded contract 
to Robert Tillotson, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., for an addition to its factory. 


FAIR HAVEN, MICH.—ira township 
plans waterworks filtration plant cost- 
ing about $60,000 with equipment. Ayers, 
Lewis, Norris & May, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
engineers. 


MONTAGUE, MICH.—Michigan Public 
Service Co., Whitehall, Mich., will soon 
start construction of a $200,000 diesel 
power plant near here. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Campbell, Wyant 
& Cannon Foundry Co. will erect a one- 
story foundry building, 120 x 350 feet. 
Jensen & Keough, Detroit, architects. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
tion & Engineering Corp. 
contract to Strom & Strom, 
for an addition to its factory. 
Sept. 1.) 


-Continental Avia- 
has awarded 
Muskegon, 
(Noted 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Charles Bruning Co., 4700 
Montrose avenue, will erect an addition 
to its plant, containing 9000 square feet, 
and costing $30,000. Equipment will cost 
$15,000. 


CHICAGO—Industrial Screw Machine 
Products Co., 1650 West Seventy-fifth 
place, will soon start work on a one- 
story, 60 x 70-foot addition. Luther & 
Christensen, 9453 South Ashland avenue, 
architects. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Defense Plant 
Corp. has authorized expenditure of $4,- 
000,000 to expand facilities of American 
Zine Co. at its plants in Fairmont City 
and Monsanto, IIl. 


New Jersey 


HILLSIDE, N. J.—D. O. Evans, 1445 
North Broad street, has plans by J. 
Wind Jr., same address, for one-story, 
65 x 185-foot steel machine and assembly 
shop. 

NEWARK, N. J.—American Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Edwards street and L avenue, 
has awarded contract to Walter Kidde 
Construction Co., 140 Cedar street, New 
York, for one-story pattern shop, ma- 
chine shop and foundry addition to cost 
$200,000. Defense Plant Corp. will finance. 


Alabama 


ANNISTON, ALA. Defense Plant 
Corp. has authorized execution of a lease 
agreement with Kilby Steel Co. to pro- 
vide for purchase of machinery costing 
$40,000 for installation in plant to be 
used in manufacture of ordnance equip- 
ment. 


Georgia 


COLUMBUS, GA.—City will soon eall 
bids for construction of $370,000 improve- 
ments, extensions and additions’ to 
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waterworks system, for which it has 


grant of $111,204. 

DUDLEY, GA.—Oconee Electric Mem- 
bership Corp., E. B. Dominey, president, 
has REA allotment of $181,000 for build- 
ing 218 miles of rural lines. 


LOUISVILLE, GA.—Jefferson County 
Electric Membership Corp., James B. Pol- 
hill Jr., superintendent, received REA 
allotment of $185,000 for construction of 
232 miles of lines to serve 887 customers. 


Maryland 


FAIRFIELD, MD.— Maryland Dry Dock 
Co. will soon let contract for 70 x 120- 
foot machine shop, and 180 x 200-foot 
electric shop. J. E. Greiner Co., 1201 
St. Paul street, Baltimore, engineer. 


Mississippi 


BILOXI, MISS.—City, Louis Braun, 
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mayor, and government have signed 
agreement that PWA will install sewage 
disposal plant to cost $1,056,000. 


North Carolina 


STEDMAN, N. C.—South River Elec- 
tric Membership Corp., R. R. Edwards, 
superintendent, has REA allotment of 
$448,000 for construction of 451 miles 
of rural lines to serve 1750 customers. 

WAYNESVILLE, N. C.—Cruso Electric 
Membership Corp. has received REA al- 
lotment of $279,000 for construction of 
247 miles of lines to serve 1117 members. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—City, J. R. Ben- 
son, city clerk, will vote Dec. 2 on issu- 
ance of $485,000 bonds for city’s share of 
$1,000,000 waterworks project. 


Tennessee 
FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. Lincoln 
County Electric Membership Corp. has 
REA allotment of $164,000 for rural lines 
ONEIDA, TENN.—Plateau Electric Co- 
operative has received REA allotment of 
$230,000 for rural transmission lines. 


Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS—Pendleton Shipyard 


Co. Ine., Pendleton E. Lehde, president, 
Plans construction of shipbuilding plant, 
including four 200-foot shipways, out- 
fitting dock, assembly shops, ware 
houses, office building, etc. Approximate 
cost $50,000. Barnard-Godat & Heft, 


Terminal Station building, consulting 
engineers. 
Virginia 
DUBLIN, VA. Town, George C. 
Moomaw, mayor, plans $66,000 water- 


works system. Demott & Ryan, Law 
building, Lynchburg, Va., engineers. 


RADFORD, VA.—City, H. T. Roberts, 
city manager, plans $231,100 waterworks 
system, for which it has grant of $81,000. 
Wiley & Wilson, Peoples National Bank 
building, Lynchburg, Va., engineers. 


Arkansas 


MALVERN, ARK.—An aluminum plant 
will be constructed on Lake Catherine, 
near here, by the government, to have 
annual capacity of 128,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum, and costing $33,000,000 
The plant will be built and operated by 
Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf build 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


Oklahoma 
CHOTEAU, OKLA.—DPW has approved 


project here for construction of water 
and sewage system to cost $500,000. H. V 


Grant is mayor and T. P Clonts, 
Choteau, consulting engineer. 
TULSA, OKLA.—City, C. H. Veale, 


mayor, will hold a $3,833,000 bond issue 
eiection to finance among other projects 


construction of sewage disposal plant 
at estimated cost of $1,037,000. Victor 
H. Cochrane, Wright building, Tulsa, 
consulting engineer. 

Missouri 

INDEPENDENCE, MO.—War Depart- 
ment, owner, and Remington Arms Co 


Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., lessee and opera 
tor, have awarded contract for erection 
of two 100 x 300-foot buildings in con 
nection with $10,000,000 Lake City ord 
nance plant. Walbridge-Aldinger Co., 409 
Griswold street, Detroit, and Foley Bros 
Inc., New York Life building, St. Paul, 
Minn., contractors. Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls Inc., 800 Marquette building, De- 
troit, architects. 

NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO.—Stand- 
ard Steel Works, Sixteenth and Howell 
streets, is building a plant addition to 
cost over $40,000, John H. Thompson 








“Best Well Ever Installed” 
Said Clintonville, Wisconsin 


,000,000 


EVER in its history had 

Clintonville, Wisconsin 
been able to obtain more 
than 250 gallons of water 
per minute from any of a 
number of their wells. The 
city was growing and the 
need for a larger supply of water was 
becoming urgent. Layne Hydrologists 
made a survey, a contract was closed and 
the result is a well producing 1400 gallons 
per minute, or over 2,000,000 gallons per 
day. Thus again Layne has been outstand- 
ing in success where others have failed. 





Layne installed their famous gravel wall 
well—a type of installation that size for 
size and depth for depth usually doubles 
and often quadruples the amount of water 
produced from a given formation. They 
differ materially from the so called “gravel 
packed” well and are the most efficient 
known. 


Layne can develop a new, larger and 
more economical well water supply for 
you. They can do the work promptly. thus 
expediting your expansion and production 
plans. Why not ask Layne to give you 
further details. For literature, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Nfl led Compa nie 


Stuttgart, Ark. 
Nor 





Layne-Arkansas Company 
Layne-Atiantic Company 
Layne-Central Co.. 
Layne-Northern Company 
Layne-Louisiana Company 
Layne-New York Co. 
Layne-Northwest Company 
Layne-Ohio Company 
Layne-Texas Company 
Layne-Western Company Kansas City, Mo. 
Layne-Western Co. of Minn... Minneapolis, Minn, 
Layne-Bowler New England Corp. Goston, Mass. 
international Water Supply, Ltd. London, Ont. 







Mishawaka, ind. 
Lake Chartes, La. 
New York City. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Mouston, Texas. 











Construction Co., 114 West Tenth street, 
Kansas City, Mo., general contractor. 


ST. LOUIS—Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 
W. S. Symington, president, 1824 Wash- 
ington avenue, has leased building at 
2109 Locust street for manufacture of 
power-operated airplane gun turrets. 


Minnesota 


BAUDETTE, MINN.—-Village, R. J. 
Fiynn, clerk, is preparing plans for con- 
struction of sewage disposal] plant. J. 
C. Taylor, 902 Minnesota street, Hibbing, 
Minn., architect. 


VIRGINIA, MINN.—Allotment of $249,- 
000 has been granted by REA to North- 
ern Electric Co-operative, Fritz E. Ander- 
son, superintendent, for construction of 


296 miles of rural transmission lines to 
serve 939 customers. 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Union Potash Co., sub- 
sidiary of International Agricultural Co., 
New York, has let contract to Austin Co., 
Freeport, Tex., for design and construc- 
tion of magnesium plant near here, to be 
financed by Defense Plant Corp. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Brazos_ River 
Transmission Electric Co-operative Inc. 
plans construction of rural lines, for 
which it has REA allotment of $1,000,000. 

LEVELLAND, TEX.—City has ap- 
proved issuance of $275,000 bonds for 
construction of municipal light plant. 

RUSK, TEX.—Judge B. Perkins and 
associates, Rusk, plan to build an iron 
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Industrial Well 
balanced screens of 
excellent material 


and workmanship to 

sure maximum 
screen production 
combined with dura- 
bility. 


ANY METAL - 
The ,4 





ANY PERFORATION 





Ornamental — Ap- 
proved patterns and 
finishes including 
many exclusive and 
characteristic de- 
signs for grilles and 
furniture. We invite 
your inquiries. 
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SUPERIOR MOLD & IRON COMPANY 
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ore plant here, including unit for char- 
coal distilling acetic acid and wood al- 
cohol by-products. RFC loan of $2,500,- 
000 is being negotiated. 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Board of pub- 
lic utilities, Charles A. Lowder, secretary, 
is taking bids to Dec. 10 on construction 
of addition to Quindaro power plant 
estimated to cost $300,000. Burns & Mc- 
Donnell Engineering Co., 107 West Lin- 
wood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., con- 
sulting engineer. 

LEAVENWORTH, KANS.—REA has 
alloted $265,000 to Leavenworth Jeffer- 
son Electric Co., Herbert D. Harrod, 
president, to finance construction of 281 
miles of rural electric lines to serve 682 
customers. 

MOUND CITY, KANS.—REA has al- 
lotted $160,000 to Sugar Valley Electric 
Co-operative, J. A. Martin, president, to 
construct 177 miles of lines, serving 410 
customers. 


PRATT, KANS.—REA has allotted 
$183,000 to Ninnescah Rural Electric 
Co-operative, Lewis Trimpe, president, 
to construct 228 miles of lines to serve 
358 customers. 


Nebraska 


BATTLE CREEK, NEBR.—REA has 
allotted $317,000 to Madison County 
Rural Public Power district, Alfred H. 
Lewis, superintendent, to finance con- 
struction of 363 miles of transmission 
lines serving 804 members. 


Montana 


TWIN BRIDGES, MONT.—Vigilante 
Electric Co-operative, Howard Babcock, 
superintendent, will take bids to close 
about Dec. 1 on 216 miles of lines to serve 
638 customers. J. M. Garrison, State 
Water Conservation Board, Helena, Mont., 
consulting engineer. 


North Dakota 


BOTTINEAU, N. DAK.—REA has al- 
lotted $200,000 to North Central Electric 
Co-operative, Clifford Lund, co-ordinator, 
to finance construction of 248 miles of 
transmission lines. 

MILNOR, N. DAK.—REA has allotted 
$167,000 to R. S. R. Electric Co-operative, 
R. G. Harens, co-ordinator, to finance 
construction of 249 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. 


South Dakota 


CLEAR LAKE, S. DAK.—Hamlin Elec- 
tric Association, Gordon Gunderson, man- 
ager, has completed plans for construc- 
tion of 194 miles of rural transmission 
lines to serve 358 customers. Banister 
Engineering Co., 1586 University avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn., consulting engineer. 


Iowa 


AGENCY, IOWA—City, Harry L. 
Cramer, clerk is preparing plans for con- 
struction of waterworks system, includ- 
ing elevated water tank; will take bids 
about Jan. 1. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Ralph W. Gearhart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
consulting engineer. 

BROOKLYN, IOWA—REA has allotted 
$206,000 to T. I. P. Rural Electric Co- 
operative, Irvin L. Nervig, manager, to 
finance construction of 274 miles of 
transmission lines, serving 719 customers. 

EARLVILLE, IOWA—City, Elmer J. 
Primus, clerk, is preparing plans for con- 
struction of sewer system and sewage 
disposal plant. Currie Engineering Co., 
Webster City, Iowa, consulting engineer. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Aijircraft Tools, 750 
Gage avenue, will build a machine shop, 
95 x 105 feet at 6425 McKinley avenue. 
MARE ISLAND, CALIF.—Public works 
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officer, Mare Island navy yard, is mak- 
ing surveys for five 290-foot double 
ship ways, machine and electric shops. 
Project to cost about $7,000,000. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. — Todd-California 
Shipbuilding Corp. has been granted RFC 
loan of $12,000,000 for construction of 
three plants to manufacture and fabri- 
cate magnesium metals. 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—Permanente Corp. 
has obtained $11,000,000 RFC loan for 
expansion of its magnesium plant at 
Los Altos, Calif. 

VENICE, CALIF.—Aviation Products, 
518 Washington street, will erect a one- 
story aircraft parts manufacturing plant, 
70 x 100 feet, at Maxilla and Levelon 
streets. 


Oregon 

FAIRVIEW, OREG.—Negotiations are 
under way for purchase of a site near 
here for construction of a $20,000,000 
aluminum fabricating plant, to be owned 
by Defense Plant Corp. and leased to 
Bohn. Aluminum & Brass Co., 1400 La- 
fayette building, Detroit. 


Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—MacDonald Bros. 
Aircraft Ltd., 50 Robinson street, will 
erect engine and propeller overhaul 
plant to cost, with equipment, about 
$100,000 for which bids are being re- 
ceived by Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa, Ont., H. H. Turnbull, 
secretary. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—Cockshutt Plow 
Co. Ltd., Mohawk street, W. J. Phillips, 
manager, will build plant addition 60 x 
144 feet, to cost with equipment about 
$40,000. General contract let to Cromar 
Construction Co. Ltd. 448 Colborne 
street. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Hamilton Bridge 
Co. Ltd., Bay street North, has started 
preliminary work in connection with 
plant addition to cost about $135,000. 
Frid Construction Co. Ltd., 128 King 
Street East, has general contract. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion: Found- 
ries & Steel Ltd., Depew street, C. W. 
Sherman, president, has called _ bids 
through Prack & Prack, architects, 
Pigott building, for construction of 
armor plate mill, 90 x 242 feet, to cost 
$300,000, including equipment. <A_ 60- 
foot span crane will be installed. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply will award contracts 
soon in connection with construction of 
engine repair shop and test house at 
Laurentian Air Services. 

OWEN SOUND, ONT—.Russell Bros. 
Ltd., 2202 Third avenue East, Colin Rus- 
sell, manager, will build plant addition 
to cost about $100,000 with equipment. 
General contract given to Woolrich & 
Clark, First avenue East. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian National 
Carbon Co. Ltd., 805 Davenport road, 
will call bids soon for erection of plant 
addition to cost about $10,000, equip- 
ment extra. 


TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co. 
Ltd., 24 Strachan avenue, will build 
ordnance plant to cost with equipment 
about $300,000, and has given general 
contract to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 
Bloor street West. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Truscon Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Walker road, has com- 
pleted plans and will call bids for plant 
addition to cost, with equipment, about 
$30,000. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Long Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
2744 Edna street, has let contract to 
Allan Construction Co. Ltd., 44 Wyan- 
dotte street East, for erection of plant 
addition, 60 x 174 feet, to cost about 
$40,000. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Kelsey Wheel Co. 
Ltd., 308 Ellis avenue, will build second 
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Plant addition, 23 x 136 feet, costing sidering plans for erection of factory 
about $25,000, including equipment. A\l- here to cost about $60,000 
lan Construction Co. Ltd., 44 Wyandotte MONTREAL, QUE.—Aluminum Found- 
street East, has general contract. ry & Pattern Works, 4 St. Phillipe street, 
SHELBOURNE, N. S.—Department of St. Laurent, is completing plans for 
public works, Ottawa, J. M. Somerville, erection of foundry, to cost about $40,- 
secretary, has let contract to M. A. Con- COO, with equipment 
don, Aberdeen street, Kentville, N. S., MOUNT ROYAL, QUE Canadian 
for construction of naval base here to Marconi Co. Ltd. 2440 Trenton road. is 
cost $260,867, equipment extra. considering plans for another addition 
DORVAL, QUE.—Construction Equip- to its plant here to cost about $50,000 
ment Co., 180 Valee street, Montreal, SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE.—Cana 
will build addition to machine shop and dian Industries Ltd 1135 Beaver Hall 


boiler room here to cost about $50,000 Hill, Montreal 
and has given general contract to an a 
Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 here, to cost about $200,000 with equip 
Sherbrooke street West, Montreal. ment, and has let contract to Frase! 

GRANBY, QUE. Electrical Trading Brace Engineering Co. Ltd., 107 Craig 
Co., Sun Life building, Montreal, is con- Street West, Montreal 


will build addition to 
trichlorethylene plant on Summit street, 
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The real test of a wire rope is on the job. 
There is where quality counts... there is 
when claims give way to facts...and there 
is where “HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope has proved, and continues to prove, 
its exceptional value 

Furnished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand constructions 

— in either Standard or Preformed Type. 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CoO. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 18 


5909 KENNERLY AVENUE a LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A 
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ABRASIVES (Blast Cleaning) 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md 
Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 
4839 Harrison St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


ABRASIVES (Wheels) 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


ACCUMULATORS 

Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering Wks., 
243 N. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O 

Scnioemann Engineering Corp., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 
L inde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


ACID-PROOF LININGS 

Ceilcote Co., 750 Rockefeller Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. S, Pennsalt Cleaner Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quigiey Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler. Pa. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-1241, 
3830 W. Burnham St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfz. Co.. 
Dept. S, Pennsalt Cleaner Div 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Peabody Engineering Corp., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., The, 
2838 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 

American Foundry Equipment Co.. 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. S, Pennsalt Cleaner Div 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS (Hard Surfacing) 
Stoody Co., Whittier, Calif. 


ALIOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


ANGLES, 
BEAMS, 


CHANNELS—See 
CHANNELS, ANGLES 


ANNEALING BOXES—See BOXES 
(Annealing) 


ANNEALING COVERS 

General American Transportation 
Corp., 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, I). 

Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers, 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ANODES (All Types) 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 

2816 Smaliman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 

928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, Il. 

BALANCING MACHINES 

Gisholt Machine Co., 1217 E. Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison. Wis. 

BALING PRESSES 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis 

BALL TRANSFERS 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 

BALLS (Brass or Bronze) 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Strom Steel Ball Co., 

1842 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Il. 


BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALLS (Steel) 
*Also Stainless 
*Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1842 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, IIl. 


BAND FILES (Metal) 


Continental Machines, Inc., 

1324 So. Washington Ave., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Continental Machines, Inc., 

1324 So. Washington Ave., 

Minneanolis. Minn 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 

1226 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 
BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp,, 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 

16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 

Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 
BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros. Inc., 346 Buchanan 

St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGE MOVERS 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 

Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel ©o., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Works Div.) 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Railroad 





Federal Shipbuilding & Dry ‘Dock 
Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maryland Dry Dock Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BARRELS (Plating) 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
1461 So. 66th St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-1241, 
3830 W. Burnham St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Copperweld Steel Co., 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co 
McKeesport. Pa. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., The, 
67 Wall Street, New York City. 

LaSalle Steel Co., Chicago, II. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. McCarty 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 


BARS (Brass, Bronze or Copper) 
American Brass Co., The, 

Waterbury, Conn. 
Copperweld Steel Co., 
Johnson Bronze Co., 

550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 

230 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sumet Corporation, 

1553 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Foster, L. 0., anc., 

P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
 E Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Blidg., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 


BARS (Steel) 
(*Alse Stainless) 


* Allegheny ees Steel Corp., 
Dept. T-12 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Warren, O. 


Warren, O. 


Oliver Bidg., 
*Bethlehem Steel Co 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


*Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, ‘. 








Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Pittsburgh Steel Co., 


1653 Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST 
Cleveland, O. 
*Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 
3400 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, III. 
Seully Steel Products Co., 
1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sutton Engineering Co., Park Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Youngstown, O. 


BATHS (Heat Treating-High Speed> 


A. F. Holden Co., The, 
200 Winchester Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 


Edison Storage Battery Div. of 
Edison, Thomas A., Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The, 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
APPARATUS 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
1211 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TC 


ETC. 

(*Alse Stainless) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Coiumbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 

2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Levinson Steel Co., 

33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, IIl. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, Il. 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Torrington Co., e, 
Torrington, Conn. 
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the first planes to use steel construction. 
From the pioneer days up to the present time, U e . eVa r 
Sturtevant has conspicuously served the 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Aviation Industry. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 70 WV bihe : 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities ; S } 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt. Toronto, Montreal 


STURTEVANT — FOUNDER OF THE AIR HANDLING INDUSTRY 











50 ACRE, COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED Wright Engine plant at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where 161 giant Sturtevant Fans circulate more than 7000 tons 
of air per hour! 

















ONE OF THE MODERN NAVY BOMBERS equipped 
with Sturtevant heaters and ventilators to main- 
tain desired temperature and air conditions for 
officers and crew, regardless of outside weather. 











Enchained By Appetite? 


B Out of all the recent controversy 
over the captive coal mines has come 
a question which remains, up to this 
writing at least, unanswered. The 
question which seems very simple 
is the real origin of the term “cap- 
tive” mine. 

Several people have written in or 
called up about it and it was put in 
the collective lap of Sree.’s editors 
who asked a lot of coal operators 
and others but were unable to come 
up with any plausible explanation 
of how the term was first used. 

Apparently it came into being at 
the time the railroads originally took 
over some mines for their own use 
but from whatever origin, it evident- 
ly grew much like Topsy right on 
up to the front page of every news- 
paper in the country. 

To save you the trouble we looked 
up the word, captive, in Websters 
and found: 

1. Taken prisoner as in 
war or by force; held in con- 
finement or bondage; not per- 
mitted to escape. 

2. Charmed or subdued in 
will or feeling; enchained by 
appetite, etc. 

If you’re an etymologist by avoca 
tion, or have a friend who has a 
friend who works in a captive mine, 
we'll appreciate your digging in on 
this to help us explain it all very 
officially to all our inquirers. 


Handbooks Humming 


® We really hate to keep mention 
ing the reprint handbooks again but 
we continue to be amazed at the un- 
ending flow of inquiries and orders 
that pile in each day. With Modern 
Shell Production now in its third 
printing and Modern Gun Produc 
tion moving into high, there appear: 
to be no end. Of course, the rea- 
son is simple enough—these books 
are just chock-full of the kind of 
information needed today in hun. 
dreds of defense plants all through 
industry. Here, for example, is what 
R. S. Drysdale, Industrial Products 


Canes 
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STEEL 


Department, Sun Oil Co., has to 
say: 

You cannot appreciate how 
valuable these books are. The 
information is so complete, 
and well-written, that we find 
them of great value to our 
technical men who are work- 
ing in munitions, 


PD-83 


@ You'll remember the very clever 
little poem we stole from the Octo- 
ber Bulletin of the Gray Iron Foun- 
ders’ Society dealing with a visit 
to present day Washington. Appar- 
ently this caused more than one busy 
executive to likewise burst into song 
but certainly the best effort came 
from the pen of Walter S. Doxsey, 
Pastor of the Steel Warehouse flock. 
and former editor of Daily Metal 
Trade. To Colonel Rose he even in- 
cluded this special preamble: 

If you can send your mem- 

bers verse 
We can do the same or worse. 
The poem itself is an ode to 


PD-83: 


I hope that I shall never see 

Another P. D. Eighty-three. 

A form whose very presence 
seems 

To bring on paper 
reams. 


work in 


It’s never right the first time 
when 

It’s placed upon your desk and 
then 


You send it back from whence 
it came 
To. get it back all wrong again. 


An A-10 rating soon will show 
That OPA is just no go. 


Each buyer swears with 
vehemence 

The steel he wants is for de- 
fense. 


Lord love the guy who must 
confess 
His order rates a B or less. 


And So I dig on all the day 
Through “Lend-Lease C and 
Army A”. 


An A-1 rating? What to do? 
Oh yes! It’s right before A-2. 


My tonnage quota is just swell 
But my receipts—I hate to tell. 


A-9 my source cannot see- 
In fact, no less than A-1-b. 


Our steel is gone, the ware- 
house bare, 
My assets are a vacant stare. 


Will nothing ever set me free 
From the G. D. P. D. Eighty- 
Three? 


That, to our feeble mind, is a 
gem! 


Book-Of-The-Month 


@ The 1942 Yearbook of Industry 
issue of STEEL is going to be a 
mighty treat for all the “bigger than 
anything since” statisticians. Adver- 
tisers are almost elbowing each other 
in the ribs getting in their reserva- 
tions and although you'll still be 
able to heft it the morning of Jan- 
uary 5, We suggest you at least start 
training now with a few light set- 
ting-up exercises. Because with the 
editorial job it’s going to bring you 
it will definitely be your book-of- 
the-month for January. 


Every Day Recipe 


@ Maybe it’s the Christmas spirit 
creeping up on us, or something, be- 
cause we've never been accused of 
being the sentimental type but this 
little recipe for these hectic times 
made us stop and think this morn- 
ing and perhaps it will strike home 
with you too: When you tire of 
reading of wars, sieges and mass 
killings—when you despair of the 
future of your business and your 
children—and you find you're fast 
becoming a bundle of nerves—try 
this simple recipe: “Go out of your 
way and do something kind for 
someone less fortunate than your- 
self.” 
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